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AN compliance with your, deſirgy;d now - 
commence a Series: of Testen ang dhe dif, 
ferent countries of Europe 
thoſe great, diviſions, of the globe, 
are uſually denominated the ungient warld.. 
It is @ ſubjeft,gf vaſt extent, and. from its 
nature, productive of, rational, entertain , 
ment, a8 We ell as information, It has no- 
To ver yet been the, lot of. any individual. to 
e all thoſe countries,;, and therefore in 
ſuch an undertaking as the preſent, * 
comes neceſſary to have zecourſe to the ac 
cumulated. fund of obſervations, made by 
travellers of the moſt approved diſcern» | 
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ment and e, 
countries lich I hav viſited: in perſon, I 
I know that you will be ſatisfied with my 
own authority; and in treating of the 


In reſpect of the 


others, I ſhall faithfully adopt the account 


delivered by the lateſt travellers of the 


As ſuch an excurſion © will properly com- 
mence from one or other of the extremi- 
ties of the globe, I ſhall. begin with thoſe 
regions which form the limits of the 


northern hemiſphere, and thence: purſuing 
my courſe ſouthward and laterally, explore 
the numerous objects Which PiRGcularly 
colrtthe'#tention; 20 


Imügination alone can ſupply the mind 


wick picture of the inhoſpitable” feene 
which exiſts /between” the 81ſt br 82d de- 
grebes of norrh latitiide and the Pole, where 
. frozen ocean; and exceſſive cold have 
placed! eternal barriers to the farther ap- 


proaell of navigators. Near the boundary 


of this tremendous profpect lie Eaft and 
Weſt Greenland; on the coaſts of Which, 
aud of leelandß he etterprizing ſpirit of 

commerce has puthed its bold reſearches in 


de alkiot for whales, The fieks of oat 
235 . . 7 4 ; ; ing 


by * 
— - 
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1 1 . dert arb. 2 


ing ice; amidſt which Mey Aube e 
thoſe oceans, are frequently more than 4 


feet in thickneſs. How terrible muſt” be 


are put into motion by a ſtorm ! By a 
Aal cataſtrophe, reſulting from ſuch 


were eruſhad to pieces in one ſeaſon. It 


ed along between theſe floating mountains; 
fo much chafed, and preſſed with fach 
violence! together, that it takes fire; 4 
ci dde felt Which tins 8d Send dal errone. 
qus opinion that the ice was in flames. 0 
In Weſt Greenland, the winter 
be incredibly ſevere, the country 18 not 
- uninhabited ;' and the yatiyes experience, 
in the ſummer, the temperature of the 
oppoſite extreme : for in the longeſt days 
it is ſometimes ſo hot, that wah are e obliged 

to throw off their garrnents. e eee 
I ̃ here are various kinds of whales'on the 
coaſt of Greenland, ſome of Which are 
black, and others of a+ white colour; but 
the former are moſt in eſteem, on account 


of: __ OLE and the nn, 
of 


1e | B 2 


* 7 | : | 
"4 | 9 : & 7 


mile in length, and upwards of a hundred 


the ſpeRtacle, when theſe enormous maſſes - 


an ine ident, no leſs than thirteen Dutch ſhips 


often happens that the wood Which is arift- 


, ae ADRAVALABRef e 


of fat, or Yubbo@wbich theyafford. . The 
e of this huge animal is about eigh⸗ 
e long, encloſed on each-fide: with 


> Fa long pieces, of , what in,called whale: 


ne; which, are..covergd,withi a kind. of 
vas reſembling thatof horſes,,, He hans 
teeth, and ig, commonly; between fixty,and 
eighty feet Jong, z1+exopeding athick abont . 
the head, but, tapering.;thencey to the tail, þ 
He is generally;,firk known; te che. ſtamn 


y.;ipouting.. water in the ait, When the 


alarm, Gl l !;, being; anftantly;.ginen, 
every, one, haſtens from. the, ſhip. to e . 
t. FA gr eight men axe apy * 
this velucle ;, and four ox fixe boats uſually 
belong to, Py eden On approaching the 
whale, the harpooner. ſtrikes him witk 
s harpoon, made in the form of a barbegd 
dact z. when, the monſter, conſcious. of ben 
4255 wounded, guns ſwiftly down into the 
deep, and would inevitably, carEY the boat 
along with him, if they didi nt give. him 
| line . faſt; enough., After having died 
ſome 11 e hundred Aathoms,, he, ig forced to 


come yp for air, When the poiſe he makes 


45 with, ſpouting. is Joudz that it has been 
er eee He no 


ſdoner 
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AY 
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| ſaith appears es the e f= che 


Water, than another narpöen is fixed in 


Rim en Which de again plunges into 


the deep; aud when” lie next! codes up, 
they pierce him with Tpears* f. itt the Vital 


parts, till he ponts out licams Gf bloss! 


£5 9 


inſtead'of watef. He 'now' beats the wayes 
fo much With his taif and fins, that the ſea 
is all in a foatn; the boats continuing all 
the while to follow him ſome leagues,” til 
his Rrengtk is exhauſted,” Then turning 
Himſelf up TMs bis back, he is drawn on 


were, er 16/6 lg, if they are ak 4 aſk. 


ance from the land. Thus periſhes this 
enormous animal, which 18 thee” cut in 
piebes, and'Comniinicates" its ſtrotig fell 


to the thips, Nich either bring Bone the 


_Vlubber' barrelled up 18 pieces, öt, if they 
have convenitiice; Extract the oil flom 


on ſhore. It 18 computed that every nh 


yields between ſixty and a Hutidred Barrels 
of oil, amounting each to the value of chreb 
: er four pounds. IT 2907 BIO PE 244K ID 
Ihe large while Teſettibled'a"cod, with, 
alt tyes, | Mik fable Win Muß Wh: 


the r * t W 
(FIG 


deny: They Ipout düt nie Water Which 
1501 33 holes al 
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C 


holes or openinS in the head, They co- 
5 pulate like land animals; ſtanding n 
in the ſea, A young whale, when firſt 
produced, is about nine or ten feet long 
and the female ſometime brings forth two 


ne ** « 
6 "oh 


- ata birth. The whale devours ſuch an in- 


credible number of ſmall fiſh, that his belly 
is often ready to burſt; in which caſe he 
makes a moſt tremendous: noiſe from pain. 
The ſmaller fiſn have their revenge; ſome 
of them faſten on his back, and- inceſſantly 
beat him ; others, with ſharp Horns, or ra- 
ther nes) in their beaks, ſwim under his 
belly, and ſometimes rip it up; ſome are 
provided with long ſharp teeth and tear 
his fleſh... Even the aquatic. birds of prey 
declare. war againſt, him when he comes 
near the ſurface of the water; and he has 
been knoxyn to be ſo tortured; that be bas 
| nt himſelf to death on the rocks. 
It may appear ſurprizing, that 8 
Leland 3 is ſituated ſo far to the north, earth- 
| quakes and volcanoes are more frequent 
than in many of the ſouthern countries. 
p Many of the ſnowy mountains have alſogra- 
dually become volcanoes. Among theſe one 
ol the principal * Hecla, Hityated in the 
#vlad * 1 8 : | bunden 


4. 
* 
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ſouthern part Aale n four 
miles from the ſen· cbaſt. This mountain Os 
riſes at the top into three points, the higheſt - 
of which is that in the middle, computed to 
be more than five thouſand: feet above the 
level of the ſea. Its eruptions were particu? 
larly dreadful towards the end of the laſt 
century, and have been ſeveral times repeat 
ed, though with leſs violence, ſinoe the mid - 
dle of the preſent. While the country has 
been occaſionally deſolated by theſe calami . 
ties, in ſeveral parts, it has made in othen 
an acquiſition of territory from the boſom 
of the ocean, In 1783, the inhabitants of 
| Iceland obſerved a. phenomenon of ſame- 
thing riſing and flaming in the ſea, to the 
ſouth of Grinburg. It was afterwards, diſ- 
covered to be a new iſland, daily. ingreaſing 
in dimenſions, ang from. two, eminences of 
which there, iſſued. great quantities of fire. 
Unfavourable as this.country-may ſem to 
che genius of the muſes, wa are told that po- 
etry formerly flouriſhed in Iceland, and 
the names of five or ſix are mentioned as | 
particularly eminent. The art of writing 
however, was not much in uſe before the 
ae geutury; though the Runic cha- 
| | _ rafters 
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rafters; were kapwn in the country at a 


time preceding that period, and were pro- 


bably brought thither from Not way. But 
this alphabet which conſiſts only of ſixteen 


letters, gave way to the introduction of the 
Latin characters, after the reception of the 
Chriſtian Religion. It appears from the 
ancient chronicles of Iceland, that from 
the beginning of the eleventh to the four- 
teenth century incluſive, the ſciences f 
morality, natural hiſtory and — 
were much cultivated in this country ; and 
We ate aſſured that more knowledge may 
be found among the lower claſs of people 
in leeland, than is to be met with in moſt 
other countries. Like the Highlanders of 
Scotlünd, many 6f them en repent” the 


| wellofikieobemdi poets by heart; and 


beſſchen being wall inſtructed in the 2 


ple oh religion, they are gequainted w 


che n country: a es 


ledge fred by the frequent repetition 
of their traditional-hiſtories, which'eonſti- 
utes one of their principal amuſements. 
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—— the natural curioſities in der. 


lumns of water, of ſeveral feet in thickneſs, 
to the height of many fathoms'; and, as 

ſome affirm, of ſeveral hundred feet. "They 
are of une qual degrees of heat. From ſome, 
the water flows gently äs from other 


others, it ſpouts boiling water with great 
noiſe, and is called a Kettle. But though 


the degree of heat be unequal, Dr. Vn 


Troil affirms; that he does not remember 
ever to have obſerved it below 188 de 
of Farenheit's thermometer. At Langer 
vatin, in the ground, at a ſmall Hot cur- 
rent of water } the thermometer roſe to 21 * 


1 


ſprings, 8 dath; from 
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1 degrees. It is very common for ſome of 


the ſpouting ſprings to ceaſe, and others to 


riſe up in their ſtead. In ſeveral of theſe 


hot ſprings, the inhabitants who live near 
them, boil their victuals, only by hanging a 


pot, into which the fleſh is put, in cold wa- 


ter, in the water of the ſpring. They alſo 
bathe in the rivulets that run from them, 


which by degrees become luke-warm, or are 


cooled by being mixed with riyulets of cold 
water. 'The-cowsthat drink of theſeſprings | 
are ſaid to yieldan extraordinary quantity of 
milk: and the water is likewiſe eſteemed 
very Whpleſome:.: abend mak by the — 
man ſpecies. 0 13341 

The largeſt of al — ſpouting Buhl 15 
Iceland is that at Gayſer, about two days 
journey from Mount Hecla. In approaching 
towards it a loud roaring noiſe is heard like 
the ruſhing of a torrent precipitating itſelf 


from à ſtupendous height. The water here 


ſponts ſeveral times a day, but always b7 


- ſtarts, and after certain intervals. Some tra- 


xellers affirm, that it ſpouts to the height of 


. ſixty. fathoms. Tbe water is thrown up 


much higher at ſome times than. at others. 
When Dr, Van Troil made his obſervations 


94805 1820 | * upon 
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upon u ce utmoſt height 40 Which it 


mounted nen be ninety-two | 


feet; - et Yer” Arert 175 . 54 ut pf r + 


Another 4 phenomenon, very com · 


N Iceland, is Baſaltine Pillars, ſuppoſ- 
ed to be the production of ſybterrauean;fires. 


They have generally from three to ſeven 


ſides ; are from four to ſeven feet in thick - 
neſs, and from twelve to ſixteen yards in 


length, without any horizontal diviſions. In 
ſome places they are only found ſeattered 


among the lava in the mountains; but in 


others they extend two or three miles in 


length without interruption. The lower 


ſort of people imagine theſe pillars to have 


been piled upon one another by giants. 


every year by immenſe maſſes of ice, which 
alſo affect the climate, and commonly ar- 


ive with a north weſt wind from Green. 


land. What is called the field - ice is of two 


or three fathums thickneſs, is ſeparated-by 
| the winds, and leſs dreaded than the ues... 5 
or mountain ice, which is often ſeen to the 


height of more than fifty feet above the 
water, and is atleaſt nine times the ſame - 
depth below water. ane eng, 
Indios y! Hege er ol maſſes 
4100 | x 33 
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maſſes! of ite i ebnen Let · in ines 
watet;jfixed us it were to the ground; and 
in that ſtate remain many months, it is 
mid evem years, undiſſolved, 8 
oireumambient part of the atmofphere to 
che diſtance ef many miles In 1763 and 
1754, the iee cauſed ſo violent a eld, that 
Horſes und ſheep dropped down dead on 
account of it, as well as for Want ef food. 
Horſes wofe obſerved to feed upon dead 
cattle; and the ſheep to eat of each other's 
Woel, Along with che“ ice there arrives 
yearly a number” of beart, Which commit 
great ravages, partieularly among the ſheep. 
Immediately on their appearance the na- 
tives attempt' to deſtroy them, and ſome. 
times drive them back to the ice, withwhich 
they often float off again. The govetmmet 
of Denmark encourages the people to de- 
ftroy theſe animals, by paying a premium of 
teri dollars for every bear that is%illed + and 
| thegr ins are alſo pufehaſed for the King,” 
it is commonly obferved chat wood 
mtives well in Leecland j "hay; there are ver 
few _ to de found 1 tin whole Hand, 
yet itable 5 Ant elt Tor. | 
dee per IT in Freat abinlchce) In 
General ve . is remarkably deficient. 
Corn 
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Corn eannot he eultivated:heta. ta any ads 


vantage though cabbages, arge, tur- 


nips⸗ and pes fe nay be met With in ſtwe 
'or:fixi gardeges yclleh ns f db ih banlb chat 


2 Notwithſtanding all the daidvabtagesof = 
the climate, the: number / of inhabjtants/os 


Iceland is computed atyboutfixtyrthouſands © = 


This however is by[noimepns/ndequateyts 


the extent of the icountry,p whichrisbaomis 


puted at four hundrbd miles in length ant 
an hundred and ſixty in, breallthi\ Klhae 
been much more populous in former times, 


but great numbers have been deſtroyed by 


contagious diſeaſes; and many parts of the 
iſland have alſo been depopulated by famine, 
chiefly occaſioned by the Grenland floating 


ice, which, when it comes in great quanti- 


ties, pfeyents the graſs from growing, and 
puts an entire ſtop to fiſhing, the 5 N . 


occupation of the inhabitants. 


To the honour of the Londen tf clibugie % 


they enjoy the comforts of life in a far leſs 
degree than moſt other nations, they are 


much inclined to religion. They never paſs 


1 N i rag a N 1 2 


% 


are upon the whole iſlancl. en VII biuo3 * 


pe. 5 
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out avevitarſly' takifig off nine 
imploring the — protection; and they 
are always thankful for their preſervation 
when they have paſſed the danger. im 
I could ſay as much in favour of the general 
piety and ſenſibility df the people of oh | 
country where, with a genial temperature 
of climate, we enjoy in an extraordinary 
degree all the phyſical bleſſings of divine 
Providence, and live under a political con- 
ſtitution which is the r ue and envy. 
of the Works 9 [JE 1 il Beth Binn + 9% 
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8 from 1 1 0 towards 


the ſouth- ea we come to No orway, which 


ſkirts the "north-weſtern extr emity of the 


continent 'of Europe. 1 The climate of this | 
country | Varies according, to its extent and 
its poſition towards the len a at Bergen,which - 
lies in about the both degree of latitude. The 
winter is "moderate, and the ſea is practicable 
at that t ſeaſon; | but in the eaſtern parts of N JH 


tow, the co 


Way, which 117 commonly covered wit 
generally ſets in about the 


middle of October withintenſe ſeverity, and 
5 aa till the middle of April, the Wa- 


ters being all that time frozen to a conſider- 


Able dien. As to the more northern | 


parts of this country, called Finmark, the 
cold is ſo intenſe that they, are but” little 
Known. The air is ſo pure in ſome of the 


il * that it has been ſaid the inha- 
bitants | 


Va an hour an 


1 niet 
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bitants live ſo long as to be tired of life, "ey 
cauſe themſelves to be remoyed | to a leſs ſa- 


lubrious air. A Norwegian of an hundred 
years of age is not accounted paſt his labour 


and in 1733, four couples were married, 


and danced Befbre His Danith” Majeſty, at 


Frederickſtall, whoſe ages, when joined, 
exceeded eight hundred years. ö 


Even froſt and ſnow have, here their ob 


veniencies, a8 they faci _— the .convey- 


ane of goods by land but ſudden thaws, 
and ſnow-falls ha 


have 2 Areadfuf 55 a 
feds, and de ſtroy whole Villages. 


34511 211 e 
0 county . þ reater. Noe 


tudes from the revo olution of t 2 round 
the "ſun. At. Ber 9 bong days cone 
ſiſt of nineteen Wo Ne ed of 
aber fix IX, In ſur 1 5 oh the habitants can 5 
read and write - at 7 5 75 the light of 
the ſky ; „ and 1 in the moſt 'northerly 21 | 
about” mid ummer, t fun, 1 18, continyal ly 
abave the horizon. In thoſe e. Parts, bow- 


Jo 


. eve in the middle © of Th thete is is 0! y 


ght at non, 


1 50 a ba owing. to | 
refleftion of the un's s, rays on the moun- 


tains, "Nature re, ihne, bas wy 
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et glimmeri 
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g kind tw th Nor hegten that 1 the 
midſt of their darkneſs; the ſky iviſoiſerene; - 

and the moon and the'rauroratborealisi fo 
bright, that they eun carry on their fiſhery 
and Work at thel ſeveral trades in ihe open 

rn? eka 10 <$n© * OHDOT” 219099 5 
Norway is reckoned one of the e 
Aab oountries in che world, ons 
taining a chaift of unequal mountains run- 


ning from ſouth to nhörtk; of which that 


of Dofrefield is accounted amotigithehigh- 
eſt in Europe. They are intereard by li- 


ful precipices, ' and are paſſable only by 


ſlight tottering wooden bridges which ren- 


der travelling in this” coutitry exoecdingly' 
terrible and dan 
endowed the inhabitants with am {ttrepidi- 
ty'proportionef to their exigeticies? This aß. 
pears from their aſtoniſhing actlvity in rech 
vering theep . penned up 

through a falſe ep; in one ef cht tres 
mendous p ee Tn owner reer 
bimtelf to be lo Were don from the "i 


* | ] "bo ande, 


2 
* * $ — 
= « 


vers and Sag which fall:down'dread- 


gerous. But providence has 


of the mountafm, fitting oh à Cold Wiek, 5 
tied tothe end of 2 "lofiy rope d Which 
he arrives = the place where the” eteature . 


1 
- 
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5 ande he faſtens it to the ſame cord: 
EL antl it is drawn vp with Mintſelf. 11cm 
la the mountains df Norway there are. 
3 eayerns: of ſuch prodigious extent as fur 
paſſes all that we meet with in the accounts 
of other countries. One of them, called, 
Dolſteen, Was ing Jo, viſued by, two ler- 
gymen, uche reported i that they ꝓroceeded 
in it till they: beard the ſea daſhing over Pe 
their heads 3-that the paſſage was as wide 
ant 8 high/8s: an ordinary; church, the 
ſides perpendicular, and ithe roof vaulted); 
tllat they deſcended! s flight of natural 
ſtairs, but When they!, arrived ; at ano 
ther, they / durſt not venture to proceed, 
but returned; and that rhey conſumed-two, | 
candles, going and: returning. ub bas oder 
_ -}/The,givers and freſh- water lakes in this, 
5 Country are numerous, well ſtocked with: 
ih, and navigsble, fon ſhips of conſiderable 
| burden. Some of thoſe lakes contain float- 
ing iſlands, formed by the coheſion af roots 
of trees and of {hnubs ;, and, though, torn 
om the main land bxar-herbage and tregs . 
Extraordinary inſtances are related of the 
 formgtivp.of ſome of the ſmaller lakes, In 
1793» the noble family ſeat of; Borges, near 
5 fler i "I Frede. 
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Frederieſtadt, ſuldenly ſank with all its, | 5 
towers and battlements, into an abyſs an | 
hundred-fathoms in depth : and: its (cite: | 


was inſtantly odcupied With a piece of wan - 


ter, which formed a lake nine hundred feet 
in ength, and about half as broad. This 
melancholy accident Was occaſſoned by the 
ſoundation being uneins by the waters 


of a river. Hein SOT 7 it ln. 37 5 ww 
The moſt apparently eee ee 


the ane ients, concerning ſea · monſters are 


rendered credible by the productions of the 


Norwegian ſaas and the ſea : ſnake, 


ſerpent of the ocean, is no longer ac 


counted a chimeta. In 1756, ons of them 


was ſhot by the maſter of a ſhip· Ius head 
reſembled; that of a horſe:; the mouth and! 


the ſurface of the! water, audi held its head 


at leaſt two feet out of the. ſa: Between | 


the head and neck ere ſeven on eight 


thick folds, and the length of the ſnake, 
WAs more thanſan dred yards, ſome 
ſayifathoms. They have a remarkable awer 
ſian co the ſmell of caſtor ; for hieh geaſon 
hip - maſters proyie themſelves with 
1 of III to preyent _ 5 


# © 


, : 


eyes were large and black, andi white 
mane hung from its neck. It floated on; | 


1 


* 


- 


t ; 


me 
5 
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and wrinkled; and the lower 
fornied like à ſnake. The body of this 


1 


— 
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endowed with great ſenſibility. The parti - 
culars related of tiiis animal would be inere - 
dible, were they not atteſted upon oath. 
We are informed by Egede, a very Coputa-' 
ble autHor;:4hat on the- th of July, 1734; 
a large pr ae ſea · monſter raiſed it - 
ſelf ſo high out of the Water, that its 
head reached above the main - top: maſt of 
the ſhip; that it had a long ſharp ſnout, 
broad paws; and ſpouted water like 
whale; that the body ſeemed to be c- 
vered with ſcales; the fkin was uneven 


monſter is faid to be as thick as a hogſ- 


Head; his- Ik in is variegated like atortoiſe= 
ell; and his excrement, which floats on 


the ſurface of the water, is corroſive; and 
bliſters the hands of the ſeamen who hap- 
pen to touch it. 10 100 100 O ms 18 

But a more wonderful: produ dien yeb | 
remains to be mentioned--the Kraken, or 
Kerven=owhich nothing but. the ſtrongeſt 
its exiſtence could admit into the 
catalogue of the uniraal kingitvtn-Its balk 
is aid ta be mile and a half in Grcumfe“ 
| rence; and when er 


7 1 1970 bi + 


part: Was: 5 
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de Vater it reſembles a,number; of fall | 
illands and ſand- banks, on Which, ih dis. 
port themſelves, and ſca-weeds grow... Up: 
on its emerging further. there appears a 
number of pellucid antennæ, each about the 
height, form, and ſize of a moderate maſt; 
and by their action and re- action heigathers 
his food, which conſiſts of ſmall fiſhes. 
When he ſinks, Which he does gradually, a 
dangerous ſwell of the ſea ſucceeds, and a 
kind of whirpool is immediately formed in 
the water. In 680, a young kraken pe- 
riſhed among the rocks and clefts at Alſtar 
hong, and his death was attended by ſuch 
Ja ſtench, that the anne where it died 
dat impaſſable. „ 8 J. d . 

On the coaſt NG, in lat, 671 deg. 
is 10 tha dreadful vortex or Whirlpool, (called 
by navigators the Na vel of the Sea; and bx 
ſome Maleſtrom, or Moſkoeſttom,, The 
iſland Moſkoe; from whence this ſtre an de- 
riyes its name, lies between. the mountain. 
Heſleggen in Loſoden, and the ifland:Ver, 
which;are about ane league diſtant s and her, 
tween the; iſland andi coaſt on oaoh ſides the 
ſtregen makes its Way,! Between — 
W Laden it eee eee 
u ? . C3 PTS IT 
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deep ; ut between the former and Very 
ſo ſhallow as not to afford paſſage for a mn 
lip. When it is flood, the ſtream runs up 
the country with a boiſterous rapidity; and 


When it is ebb, returns to the ſea with a vio- 


lence and noiſe unequalled by the loudeſt 
cataracts. It is heard at the diſtance of many 
leagues 5 and fo violent is the current, that 
if a ſhip comés near, it is immediately 
drawn irteſiſtibly into the vortex, and car- 
ried down to the bottom in a moment, 
When it is daſhed to pieces againſt the 
rocks: and juſt at the turn of the ebb 
and flood, when the water becomes ſtill for 
about a quarter of an hour, it riſes again in 
| ſcattered fragments, ſcareely to be known 
for the parts of a ſhip.” When it is agitated 
' by a ſtorm ) it has reached veſſols at the diſ- 
tance of more than à Norway mile, where 
te crews have thought themſelves in per- 
fe ſecurity. Even animals, which have 
eome too near the vortex, have expreſſed 
chelr amt terror when they ſigd the 
- Aches irtefiſtible. Wbales ar freqdeitiy 
varied! d Ways ind tlie mbomłut they feel 
_ the föfes of the water, they 


' ſtruggle 
Ih all their wrt kan ant 
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ing in a frightful manner. The like happens "I 
frequently to bears, which attempt to ſwim 
to the iſland to prey 5 
The Norwegians em are alte 
as extraordinaty as the copntrylwhich they 
inhabit. | Every native is an artizan, and 
ſupplies his family in all ts-necefſaries with 
his own mattufactures; ſo that in Norwa7 
there are very few trades by profeſſion. | 
From being formerly the moſt turbulent ant 
refractory, they are no the moſt quiet aui 
loyal ſubjects in Europe; Which may be ac. 
counted for from the barbarity and/tyranny 
of their kings, when à ſeparate people. 

Since the union of Calmar, which een 
Norway to Denmark, their hiſtory and in- 

tereſts ate the ſamè witli thoſe of that king! 
dom; the ſovereign of which derives from 
them an annual revenue of near two hun- , 2 
dred thouſand pounds; chiefly from the pro- = 
duce of the immenſe foreſt! VG: this” 4 | 
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ASSING the Scaggene | "wing or Categate, 
on the ſouth of Norway, we arrive in Den- 
mark, which is divided into two parts. 
One of theſe is the peninſula of Jutland:; 
and the other the iſlands at the entrance of 
the Baltic. It deſerves to be remarked; 
that though all theſe collectively conſtitute 
the kingdom of Denmark; yet not any one 
of them is ſeparately called by that name. 
Copenhagen, the n ſtands in the 
Hand of Zealand:! SOT 204 1330.4: 5. 
© Jutland is the largeſt aka, fer- 
tile, of all the provinces of this kingdom, 
and produces abundance of all forts of grain 
and paſturage. A great number of ſmall 
_ Gattle are bred in this province, and after-. 
wards tranſported into Holſtein, to be ſed 
for the foreign markets. Zealand is for the 
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moſt patt a ſandy-Kail; but mot unſetiile „nn 
grain and paſturage; and is agreeably varies 
gated with woods and lakes. Spring and 
autumn are ſeaſons ſcarcehy known in Den- 
mark, on account of the ſudden; tranſitions 
from cald to heat, and from heat to cold, 
which diſtinguiſh the climate, of this king» 
dom. In all the northern provinees of Den 1 
mark the winters are extremely ſevere, aud 2 
during thoſe; ſeaſons all the harbours are 
fen up- 0 bag ee d ehe art. - 
The feudal ſyſtem ſtill prevails in this 
country, in a degree moſt injurious to 
the intereſts of the people, The greateſt 
part of the lands in Denmark and Holſtein - 
are fiefs ; and the ancient nobility, by grants 
which they extorted at different times from 
the crown, acquired ſuch a power ovet the 
peaſantry, and all thoſe who reſided upon 
their eſtates, that at length they reduced 
them to a ſtate, of extreme ſlavery. The 
ſituation of the people has indeed been ren 
dered ſome what leſs grievous | by modern 
edicts, but they ſtill are ſubject ie the op⸗ 
| eee —— ee 
| Jords, many-of whom. retain. the _ 
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i more common in this eguntty tlianatoiſee 


an induſtxious peaſant, after labouring ſeve · 
ral years to cultivate a poor farm, withi:a 
view of enjoying at laſt the profit of his 
toil, removed iby his rapacious landlord to 
another ſpot of a ſimilar deſcription, where 
the ſame ungrateful taſk; and the ſame diſ- 
appointment again await him. This perni- 
Sous practice throws the greateſt damp up- 
on the efforts of induſtry, and prevents thoſe 
improvements in agriculture which would 
otherwiſe. be introduced ; the conſequence 
of which is) that nine parts in ten of the in- 
habitants are in a ſtate of great poverty: 7 
By an actual numeration' made in 17 50, | 
of his Daniſh majeſty's ſubjects in his do- 
minions of Denmark, Norway, Holſtein, 
the iſlands in the Baltic, and the counties f 
Oldenburgh and Delmenhorſt in Weſtpha- 
ua} they were ſaid to amount to 2, 4443000 
fouls, exeluſive of the Teclanders and Greeh- 
landers. : However diſproportioned this 
number may ſeem to the extent of the Da- 
niſh domiaions; yet it is greater than could 
de enpected from the uneultivuted ſtate of 
| r a 944 10 a 0 
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Tb ancient inkübitentg or — 
ſeſſed a degree of courage which GH 
ed ehen to fergeity'z/but they are n gr 
I/ declined from that enterpriſing | 
Which, in the nisch, tenehz and deventh . | 
centuries, rendered them formidable to the 
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Britiſh deminions. They are 'now'beeoine - 


indolent, timid, and dull of apprehenſion. 
They are much addicted to ĩntemperuncb in 
drinking, and convivial entertainmenti-z 
but their nobility,” Who now begin to viſit 
the other courts'6f Europe, are"(gradually ' 
refining from che vulgar Habit Gf their at- 
| ceſtors. . 20643 £44 teh ti: 301 ng n a 
Denmark Proper affords fewer curioſities 
than the other parts of his Daniſh maſeſty's 
dominions, if we except the Noyaf Muſtum 
at Copenhagen, which contains a numerous 
collection, both natural ard artificial. We 

find here a noble aſſemblage of aneient coins, 
partieularly thoſs of the Conſuls in the tims 
of the Roman Republic,” and of the Empe- 
q rors, after the ſeat 'of empire was divided 

1 leaf end | 
1 ebony, made by a Da- 
* niſmartiſt ho was 2 
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_ of gold ſeams, to be of Pagan manufscture; 

and from the raiſed hieroglyphical figures on | 

. its outſide, it probably was uſed in religious 

| | | ies, It is about two feet nine inches 
. long. weighs an hundred and two ounces; 
2a gonteins two Engliſh pints and a half. 
The other, of ſilver, weighs about four 
pounds, and, is called Cornu Oldenburgicum. 
This, they ſay, was pre ſented to Otho, ſirſt 
Duke of Oldenburg, by a ghoſt; but the 
more probable opinion is, that this veſſel 
was made by the order of,Chriſtian L. King 
of, Denmark, the firft of the Oldenburg race, 
of the ſiſteenth century. This muſeum is 
ami eee | 
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cer produced, obtrudes itſelf upon our re. 
meombfan re nm inhere 
Among the curioſities i Denmark are 
che ancient inſcriptions: upenbrocks;: which 
are mentioned both by antiquaries and his 
torians. Theſe characters are Nunia, ani ſd 
imperfectly underſtobd ever by the learned 
that their meaning id extremely uncertain: 
Theyare however conjectured toYethiltes 
rical; and to he the old and ouiginalmanmn Nö 
of writing: before, the uſe of paperiof ann 
kind, and waxen tables\wasikgownl Tae 
village of Anglen, lying between Kenſburg 
and Keſwick, is alſo eſtenmed a curioſity; = 
as giving its name to the ge wee, of x 
Saxon i | riftainz andthe 
anceſtors of dhe bulk of nes ee e 
liſn. In plata ſuch an/ineidentin _ 
the hiſtory of our country, Lknaw.not-whes || 
ther the national: pride of an Eaglimam 
receives addition or abaſementt and it 
would: ſeem, that to determine the point 
he, muſt, have a more perfe& acquaintance” 
with his genealogy than ever can bejacguir« 
ed. To thoſe, however, who eſtaem them- 
ſelves deſcendants of the Anglo«Shjions, it 
ew Mages that the 
ft ou 94 Sh, 1 | "PoE" 
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Parity oc che Latin language bie 
Scandinavia, in the perſon of Saxo - Gram 
matitus) at ã time (the twelſth century,) 
lien it was dormant in all other parts o 
Hiſtorian, like his cotemporaries, has 
ho ape moſt ridiculous abſurdities of re- 
mote antiquity; but he has enobled them 
by s Kyle which gives dignity even to tlie 
vxtravagunce of fiction. We learn from 
him, at the ſame time, that the ancient 
Dales had their bards, who recited the mi- 
Uitary atchievemelnts of their heroesg and 
tak — . F 
compoſed in verſe. 54 t 134 gn cs 

The famous city of Hamburg lies, — 
| graphically ſpeaking, within the limits of 
© Ducal/ Holſtein, the property of the Le 
of Denmark; but it is un imperial; free, 
and Hanſeatie city; having che ſovereignty 
of à ſmall diſtrict round it, of about ten 
miles in eireuit. It is one of the moſt flous 
riſhing'commercial towns in Europe; and 
_ thoughthe kings of Detimark ſtill lay claim 
ro certain privileges within its walls, it may 
de conſdered a 1 pg commons" | 
wenne The 1 


amount to near 200,000. Beſides a vaſt Va» 


vate, it has two! pacious harbours, formed 


by the river Elbe, which runs through the 
town; and ng i yy ae 


thrown over ĩts canals, e er 
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riety of noble edifices, both public and pri- 
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1 U country next in my rout is Lap- 
land, part of which belongs to the Danes; 
the moſt valuable to the Swedes ; and the 
eaſtern diſtrict to the Ruſſians. But the 
Swediſh Lapland is the object chiefly conſi- 
dered by authors in deſcribing this country. 
From the northern 3 of Lapland, 
2 will eaſily conceive, that for ſome 
months in the ſummer, the inhabitants 
have perpetual day, and during winter, 
their night is of ſimilar duration; but in 
the latter. ſeaſon they are ſo well aſſiſted by 
then twilight and the aurora borealis, that 
they are never obliged to diſcontinue their 
work on account of . darkneſs. The heats 3 
of ſummer are exceſſive for a ſhort time; 
but ſuch is the ſeverity of the winter cold, 
* it is no a thing for the lips to be 
| W 
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Rat 
Abrebibie übel of Hands, d ar Wien 
ers chiceedinigly pleaſant; abd vega | 
| the natives as the terreſtrial paradiſt Hum 
ky 46t ofdiy eribentitg foraſſes; Aid balken 
plalnsg el cenftlitute A: great part! 6! the flat 
ec erb the · flats of die had, 
ase ithRund1 che powerfur infübenee ef 
; extreme U 
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Aly thing earcompentats tie intethperd! 
— rv gs clitnatts, 2 8 
mueceeding 2 berbpofdry Ane ah 
nts te Lace wy unto | 
oy over which hs traveld with'2+6;H-t6 
ita lledge; at à rate of protiigfous 'tapidi 
| ted animal has'a pie feen, 
— tile Hay, only it ſome w, Hat dc 
the” hetd, and the horrid" projet fot: 
Ore moving its legs, it makes 3 chacking | 
neiſe, Which is attributed to the ſeparating, | 
2 aedaaes the vi 
ud. ; , 2 
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anne the hoof, the under part of v hich is 
entirely covered with hair. The ſame ne- 
 ceſbty, which obliges the Laplander to uſe 
ſnow-ſhoes, makes- the extraordinary. for- 
mation of che rein-deer's hoof to he equally 
convenient in paſſing ovet ſnow, by pre- 
venting; it from ſinking. too deep, Which 
- would-unayoidably be, the caſe, did. the 
2 the nnen reſt only, on a 
n ere e es 2oviign od3 
n ſummer | gave how provide theme 
{elves with leaves and grafs, and in the vi · 
' ter they live upon moſs... — | 
wonderful ſagacity in, finding out; and 
hen found, theꝝ ſcrape with their fegt the = 
May that, covers it It is inconcgivabls an 
how ſmall a quantity of fond they ſubſiſt, 
and the, lengih of journey which they ae 
1 6 neyertheleſs able to perform. . The; rein · 
5 . is harneſſed to a kind of fledge, ſbaped 
Ake a {mall boat, in Which the.trayelles, 
well ſecured from cold, is laced dong 
boldisg in one hand the reins, and, in the 
other a kind of blndgeon, to keep the vehi- 
ele clear of any,, unpediments from. igen 
ſhow... The rein deer are ſo ſafe. and tac 
* dat the 
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ble 3 in dir ecting dheog other; inſtinct in 
chooſing the road, and ſnaping their courſe; 
being aſſiſted by their acquairitance 0 ith tho 
country during the ſummer months, When 
they live in;thewoods,: At night they loch 
out for theip; provender 3 and ſcanty as is 

their uſual; fare, their milk often helps | 
towards, the fupport of their maſter. Their 
fleſh is a well-taſted food, as are likewiſe 
their milk and cheeſe. their ſkin forms ee 
cellent cloathing both for the bed and the 
body; and their inteſtines and tendons ſupH = 
rein- deer have their inconvenienges: they 
are ſometimes buried in the ſnow, and 
they frequently grow reſtive on their 
Journey, - to the no ſimall danger of the 
driver. „ iht uc 10 Drin 471 vs 

\TheLaplanders wa cath writing nor 
letters among them, but a number of hiero- 
glyphics,. that they uſe in their Rounds), 
ſort of ſticks. which ſerve them for an almar. 
nack. Theſe hieroglyphies they alſo uſe, 
inſtead of ſignatures in matters of law. An 
attempt has been made to introduce among 
them the Chtiſtian religion, by miſſionaries 
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Gor ab parts of Soandigsvis; whore the 
light af the goſpel has reached; but they 
oannot yet be ſaid to bo Chriſtians, though 


mme king of Denmark has 'infiituted” forme 


religious ſeminaries among them; The ma- 
jority of tho inhabitants practiſe as groſs ſu- 
perſtitions and idolatries as: are to be found 
amongſt any pee le and thoſe of a na 
türe ſo abſurd, that tlley ſeareely deſerve 
to be mentioned, Were it not that the nun- 
ber and extra vaganee of them have induced 
the northern traders to believe that they 
are ſkilfal in magic and divination. To fad 
vour this deceit, their magicians, who are a 
pgouliar ſet of men, employ What they = 
Dall a drum, Made of the hollowed trunk öf 
4 fir, pine, or birch tree, one end ef which 
id oovered with ſkin; On this they _ | 
with a kind of red colour, the figures or | 
noir own gods, as well as of Jeſus Chriſt, 
the apoſiles;' che ſun, moon, ſtars, be 
and rtvers / To ſome of theſe they looſely 
attach one or two braſs ringe, which, when 
the drum is beaten with a little hammer, 
dance over the Bgures; and, according to 
their progreſs, the ſoreerer forms his prog: 
noſtications: Theſe: r eiche 
r 1 | are. 
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are uſually performed for gain and the nor- 
thern ſhip-maſters arte ſuchadupes to me | 
arts of theſe itipsſtors, that they often buy 
from them 4 mügie cord; containing a 
number of knbts, By Yoſthittig WHICH; Ac- 
cording to the Hagielaft's Alkeetlons, they 
have the weakneſs to expect that 1 75 hall ve 
obtain What wind they defir: : 
landers ftill retail! the Roe of 1 of 
the Teutonic. gods ;; 7 but have likewiſe 
amonglt, them great remains of the Druidi- 
cal inſtitutions, and they believe the. wans- 
migration of the ſoul. 

To this account of Lapland I have to fob 85 
join the tranſlatiom of an gde; coinpoſed; as 7 
you will ſee; by a young" peafunt of that 
country, on the' courtMip!/of his miſtreſs; 

and 1 atm petſüaded you Wilf efthem it ds no 
ſmall curioſity. It is Written in the” verſe | 
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Protract a lover's paifh? | 20; 
Fixe I've woo'd my Orra fair,, 
Five years my fighs have fill'd the air, 
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— 6 ſore, 1805 314 is 
ol beaver's tongues a hundred more, Til e 
Poe given ber kin py tuns 
But neither cags their hearts can warm, 5 


** 


Nor tongues prevail to ſoothe the charm, 
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wo HR ge hi bones 4 71 4 55 5 
. longeſt night that Lapland ko, 
The longeſt day that ever glows, Pay 340 
| Though they for months endure; th; 5 | 

© Are nought, compar'd to one {ad bout, 7 
0 which my heart is rack d with ae 11h 
«21; That Orra's _— ſecure. © hap 57 117 125 


l could T but dbtain aa, 
3 her ſmiling with content, 1 
Home in her bridal gowmn; 
— Grain, in Lapland could outgo 
The, joy, the raptures I ſhould know, ; 5 
25 When W . on 170 4 
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Our happy days Ae 3 then,” MO: 
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Ina delightful round; 

Smooth as the ice, ſuift as the race, 

When rein- deer in the rapid e ndr 
Oer frozen vallies * 
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men ren er years hd own ena, 
At laſt we'd ſeal 01 our doſing day 


With a perpety oo as 

Aud lips to lips adhering fat, 

As a cup® by the no northern "blaſt, Se 
Expire in mutual bliſs! | 1 5 | 
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ETURNING from Lapland we es 
the kingdom. of Sweden, the face of which 
reſembles much that of the neighbouring 
countries, in mountains, marſhes, and bar- 
ren plains ; with this difference, that it has 
the advantage of a few navigable rivers, It 
; is computed to be in length. eight hundred 
ſings m ſouth to north, and in breadth 
undred. The ſoil is much the fame 
Bk that of Denmark, and ſome parts of 
Norway, generally very poor, but in other 
places ſurprizingly fertile. The riches of 
Sweden are chiefly in the bowels of the 
earth, having mines of ſilver, copper, and. 
iron, which exceed any in Europe. The 
firſt gallery of one ſilver mine is a hundred 
fathoms Lok the ſurface of the earth: the 
roof is ſupported * prodigious aſnen beams, 
8 > and 


” 4 
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and fromm thenge dhe ,mingrs deſcendiabeye 
forty fathoms tothe loweſt vein This mine 
is ſaid to prpduge: 20,000 erowns a Fear. 
The produce of che copper mines is uticers 
= The iron. mine employs a vaſt mam+ 
ber of fmelting houſes; but. this/manufaer 


bin, by the importation of American par 
iron into Europe. 1 The W hole of the 
Swediſh, mines is loaded with, vaſt; taxes to 
the government, the exigenges of which are 
chieſy ſupported by the reſources/ ariſing 
| from t e ſubterranean. treaſutes. A A Oln 
- 1 Theis vedes, till of late years, Wer ae - 
tremely negligent of tillage, hut they now 
begin to follow the agricultute of France 
and England and, according: to ſomt ac: 
counts, they raiſe almoſt as much com %s 
neceſſary for internal conſumption.” Goth- 
land produces Wheat, rye, barley, data 
peaſe, and beans; and in caſe of deficiency 
the people are We Livonia and 
the Baltic! province... 
The national Ames of the Swede 
has varied greatly in different ages; at one 


ture begins to ſuffer conſiderable diminys - 


time bald, martial, enterpriring af 
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| ati high. pirited and jealous 6f li- 
| * at other times paſſtve and ſubmiſſive. 
At preſent” the bulk of the people are 43 
heavy plodding race of men, ſtrong and 
hardy, but without any other ambition than 
that of ſubſiſting themſelves atid their fami-. 
lies as well as they can; but to whatever 
object they apply, their perſeverance is in- 
defatigable The nobility and principal 
gentryof Sweden are brave, polite, and hoſ- 
pitable; have high notions of hon and 

are jealous of ther nationaPitereſts, They 

are in general more converſant'1 in polite Ti 

terature; than thoſe of "Wacky bee re 
. flouriſhing ſtates. 1 ih gilt 20 7120533 
 o29tockholm; the capital of the Kingdoes] 
ſtands upon ſix/ contiguous iſlands; and is 
built upon piles. The caſtle, which is co 
_ wered with copper, has neither ſtrength no# 
beauty; but is commodious, and accom- 


modates the royal court, as well as the nas 


tional outs and colleges. The harbour is 
ſpacious and convenient, though difficult 
efinccef3 and; the ditydifplays all the te- 
tior marks of magniſieence. But the com- 
parative poverty of the kingdom muſt ap- 
pat in an unfavourable light, when We 


-vmal | | know 
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know that the capital of the natibual bank 
ſcarcely amounts to half a million ſterling. 
An academy of arts and ſciences Was ſome 
years ſince eſtabliſhed at Stockholm, and 
flouriſhed under the patronage of the late 
king, whoſe unmerited fate reflects diſgraoe 


on the annals of the country. It is proba- DO 


ble, however, from the education of the 
preſent ſovereign, that he will extend to 
fach an inſtitution the ſame benefits of the 
royal F with his illuſtrious prede · 
ceſſor. D Hie ih iqiong aug 
The 1 univerſity" in Sweden is 
that of Upfal, inſtituted about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and patronized by 
ſeveral fucceſſive:monarchs; particularly by 
the great .' Guſtavus » Adolphus, | and his 
wars mg Queen' Chriſtiana, - who (emulated 
the glory of her father by her liberal encou- 
ragement and example, in promoting the 
arts of peace. There are in tllis uniwerſity 
near fifteen hundred ſtudents; but far the 
molt part they are extremely indigent, and 
lodge five or fix together in very par ho- 
vels. The profeſſors in different branches 
of literature are about twenty«two, but their 
ſalaries in general are ſmall, There is an- 
ain oh: owe. 


2 
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other. univerſity at Abo in Finland, but le 
Rouriſhing than the preceding. Al third, 
which formerly exiſted at Lunden; in 
Schonon, is now fallen into decay. In eve · 
ry dioceſe a free ſchool is eſtabliſhed,” where 
the youth are qualified for the univerſity. 
Sweden, like the nortliern countries in 
general, can boaſt of fe antiquities, or ar- 
tificial curioſities 3 and thoſe of the natural 
elaſs are like wiſe not numerous. Aff 
leagues from Gottenburg, there is à hide: 
ous precipice, down which a dreadful. cata» 
ract of water ruſhes with ſuch impetuofity, 
that large maſts and other bodies of timber 
that are precipitated, diſappear, ſome for 
half an hour, and others for double that 
ſpace, before they are recovered. The bot · 
tom of this abyſs has never yet been fbund, 
though ſounded by lines of ſeveral hundred 
ſathoms in length. In the ſouthern part of 
Gothland, there is a remitkable ſlimy lake, 
which ſinges things put into it. Ad 1591 
That powerful inſtinct, which attaches 
animals, as well as the human ſpecies; to 
the climates of their native country, 1s 
ſtron glyevinced in Sweden by various tribes 
of the birds of 6 The Swediſh 
mw | . 882 
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as rt been 
ko te re- Vilit che Scündintwian eres a 
appeary from one chat . Killed in Frnid 
with ant 4nſcription. on or a ſmalk göld plate; | 
ing that it belenged to the French 
Kinge 45248}; en 100 Hud em 
> extinot avoid menkioning 'the Sidbive- 
nienceexpetieyced>in 3 
the nature of its ein; Which brings vo one 
mind the iron monty of Eyeurgu e | 
Deer here che chief medium of cotninierest 
Lese pisbes bf his tlctal bear open then 
W the ſtamp of their current value? Some 
of them are as large as tiles, and A cart” or 
= wheetbarrow' is often required, tb catry 
: | home à moderate ſum. 95 Grun 1 it | 
Tue anhals ef Sweden havk been in fed 
veral ages, illuſtrious by the atchievemente 
of heroic pritices” and a martial People f 
yet the forees of tlie county? confi" any 
of a fegulated militia," calculated at p 85 
ſent at about forty thduſand men, but BE“ 
fore he loſs bf Livouia, at ty ads 
This cavalry is'eloathed, armed, Und main! 
tained; 'by a rate-impoſed upon the nobility 


and genitry, i in proportion to their ates} KS ot 


and ths . af the peaſants. Every 
farm 


4 


as, well as their docks, have 3 gfeatly 


now, of, the Lutheran church; the teuets 
of. which were. propagated amongſt them 


80 great i as. their averſion to popery, that 
Faſtration is the fate of every roman - ca- 


tholic. pri ſt. diſeovered in their country 
8 A conver 
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farm of ſixty or ſeventy pounds per angum⸗ 
is charged with a foot ſoldier, furniſhing 


him wvith diet, lodging and ordinary cloaths, 
and abput one pound a year in 
lieu off this a little Woaden 


times built for him by the farmer, he al 


maney. In 


uſe is ſome- 


lows him hay and paſturage for a cows and 
ploughs aud ſows land enough to ſupply hin 


with bread. In former times, Sweden has 


likewiſe made x7 conſiderable. figure as a 
maritime, power, and fitted out forty ſhips 
of the line; but of late years, their ſhips; 


neglected. YE i 382 t. 11 40 
. Chriſtianity was nerd into Sweden 
4 the ninth century, and the people are 


by Guftayus Vaſa, about the yoar 1523. 


on to popery, or a long continu⸗ 
ance under excommunication, which, can, 


not paſs without the King's „ e DO 


Fu by eee Was 75 4, 


LET: Vida aut SWebaſtorrur Ip-; 


fd years fince, in "he e of ks: 


den, in conſequenee of an annual ſubſidy, 


has had b cf ö 
cau 


of that kitty 
1e friends 


of the * rg Jo this, doubtleſs, 
the Swediſh crown was ſtrongly induced 


by the deficiency of its own finances, 
the deſire; of: Neuring ans ali⁸pncd Wwhith 
from Ruſſia and Denmark. 5.4 to e 
or $19 {+9 0) ng bow?! has ill ab 
bug : £2930 Niefle adn: bas elmaditumned 
o ae ox 4.21); mom drm H an as 
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(9901444 20 R901 af Hieoticops vimentin: 
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20 5 bed gd 
Wis 1568.40 
abit: 1 0b cow 
 {elidueb | irn — oth 6d3 +36 - 
boob lg gout len amor dine dds. 


Vans io e 19 youniaBeb ad wed. 


+H E:rcountry compriſed under the 
name: Ruſſia, pomprehends. the onorhern 
parts of Europe abdAfia.} fiverching from 
the Baltic and Sweden on the Weſt, to 
| Kamtſchatka and the Eaſtern Ocean; and 


on the North, from the Frozen Ocean, to 
the 4th degree of latitude. It is of an 


_ extent nearly equal to all the reſt of Europe, 
and greater than that of the Roman Em- 
rr in the zenith of its power. The ex- 
tremes both of climate and ſoil, are exem- 
plified within the limits of this yaſt domi - 
nion. The cold at St. Peterſburg, during 
the months of December, January, and 
February, is uſually from 40 to 5 degrees 
below the freezing point; though com- 
monly, in the courſe of the winter, it is 
* A week or ten . ſome degrees lower. 

You 


rer. W „ 
x nds am 


makes 55 £923, Mater, and 64 water Fe 
 treezingy bangs. in little jvigles on;the eng: 
With As the common peaſants. 5 : 
„then beards, you may fe them 
1 the chin like a ſolid lump of, i 
Even in this ſtate, however, the | 
is found very uſeful, 5 
glands of the throat 4, 0 that the; foldiers 
Who do not wear their beards, ate obliged 
to tie a handkerchief under the chin to ſup: 
. y; the defect, When the | 
ſtood at. a5 degrees , below 9, : boiling) 
water, thrown.up.into the air by an engine, 
which made it ſpread, has fallen. down 3 
perfectly drys and formed info ice. 
Ii hi e afnbs cok 


nos 


- 


with ſyob ve {nad 

7 that 5 Ne re ot 

_ oven Conſtructed with ſeveral fog andthe ; 
 Fquptry abounds with y god, which, is; the 

N fuel. They can regulate ehe 


| SM. heir dean hy ths: they 
ant! memezer, 
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fuchtertel, Lich gtest exifiiels $opiing 
Or kütt tHe Ailes, 16” ible t EB. 
nith the nent. Add to this/ chat the WI. 
dss in elle hits of the Pont Ae yety mall, 

that as little clk may be ackfirted a Pb. 
55 te; while in the — *perſors* f 

Scheint, ee Windo ts Ar THAKES Up / 
aint Winter, and hae Ebinm öl 00 
ble%plaſs* Kane 2 WO el 463 #515. {ik Haves. 
"0 Such is the ſituation of "the Nufffans 
chin ders! and when they go but, ne) 
tre Uoathed 0 warmly, and ple with 
Futs, *that'they': almoſt * bid defiance to floſt 
and ſuow. It is obſef able, befdes, that . 
the wind is ſeldom violent in inter- . bir 
when it blows nuch, the ct is eceedin 
| piercing. Wirk 266 1 2 bum, Chord 
The Rüffans derive ftbm' the EY 
Rien kiinnte, he advantage unkhGwR to 
debt bf other harſbns; WHICh 48 
that of prefervitig pro viſiollu by the flöſt. 
About cite end of Octobbff it ig ufuüf for 
good houſewivds'to ki" telt popltfy, fd 
| Keep them in tubs Fe 8 erg M 
ef ſnow between tel! and chef WEE - 
them dur for uſt as bon ae 
thig mths} they wee ve th 
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 ridkmbn6 of the animal or ſeveral months. 
Frozen proviſions are brought in this wax 
even from the diſtance, of Archangel ; and 
cho markets-in-Peterſburg are ſupplied with 
. them in winter, at a cheaper rate than 85 
would otherwiſe be poſſible, One may 
there ſes vaſt Racks, of whole hog, ſheep, | 
fiſh; and ather animals, which are plled up = 
imthe-markets-for-ale;! :-. om on Gay oil 
The method they have of thawing frozen 
piowiſions is by immerging them in cold * 
water, by which: the ice ſeems to be ex- 
tracted out of the body, and forms a tranſ- 
parent ineruſtation round it. The ſame 
end has been attempted by the micans of 
heat, but ſuch a proceſs occafions a violent 
fermentation, / and almoſt a/: tudden putre- E 
faction of the body immetged 1d 1s 
In the warmer provinces of Ruſſia grain 
grows in great plenty; but in thoſe to- 
wards the north this article of liſe, ſo com- 
mon in moſt other countries, is extremely · 
defective. In ſome parts, the inhabitants, 
like the people of Scandinavia, uſes iuſtesd 
of bread, a kind of ſaw - duſt, and a prepa- 
ration of fiſn bones. In others, they; are 
"On e r on muſhrooms, TY 
1 | which 


7 
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et s hes in gpest bande 
mA Word, the bulk of the people are hi! 
 thetto miſerably fed, though the moſt dau» 


| "Gable efforts have been made by Peter the 


Great, and the ſubſequent -fovercigns;-to 
beomote an acquaintance with agriculture. 
This extenfive country is particularly fa- 


| : youredby nature in one reſpect, I mean, 


the vaſt communication by means of rivers, 
which the inland parts of the nation have 
with each other. The moſt conſiderable 

of theſe are the Wolga, or Volga, running 

caft and ſouth, which, aſter traverſing the 
greater part of Muſcovy, and winding a 
courſe of 3000 Englith miles, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Cafpian ſeas; What deſerves 
to be remarked; there is not in the Whole 
of this courſe, à ſingle cataract to interrupt 
the navigation. While it produces all 
kinds of fiſh, it fertiliaes the lands on each 
fide with the richeſt trees} fruits, and vege- 


tables of various kinds; increaſing like wife 
in its progreſd the benefits it communicates, | 
by dividing itſelf, in the end, into more 
chan ſr venty branches, by which it enters 
the Oatpian- By młans oi this noble river; 

the gity of ö communi- 
1 95 cation 


1 * 4 oy R 7 ＋ 77 . 


Tartary, n many other circumambient 
countries. 10 CINE „„ 111% 


it comes ſo near to the Wolga, that the 


between them by means of a canal; but 
this grand deſign was fruſtrated by an! irrup- 
tion of the Tartars. This river diſcharges 


windibgs,' runs a courſe of four hundred 


Tartars, and falls into the Euxine, or Black 


arbeit ar Rigs inte de Bultic; the other, 
itſelf into two branches near Arch- 


angel, fall there inp th ee 


Mit 


7 
l not only with all the ſputhern parts 
of Ruſſia, but eyen with, Perſia, 3 


= 3 


dpi is Besser anal, which 5 
ſeparates the moſt eaſtern parts of Ruſſia 
from Ana. Is its courſe towards the eaſt; 


Czar Peter Had projected a communication | 


itſelf into the Palus Mæotis, or Sea of 
Azoph ; and exeluſive of its turnings and 


miles. The Boriſthenes, or Dnieper, Which 
is likewiſe one of the largeſt rivers in Eu- 
rope, runs through Lithuania, the eountry 2 
of ſome tribes of the Coſlacs, and of the 


Sea, at Rinburn, near Oczakow; exhi- 
biting chürteen . at e man diſtance 5 
the two meer rod 'which ad 5 
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N en i ene & ür level country, 
except Zi! the north, Where lie the 
Zimnaporas mountains, ſuppoſed to be the 

famous Montes Riphæi of the ancients. 
On the weſtern ſide of the 'Dnieper;: apart 
of the Carpathian mountains extends; and 
between the Black Sea and t he Caſpian, 
Mount Caucaſus borders a range of vaſt 
plains ſtretching to the Sea of Oral. The 
northern and north eaſtern provinces ate in 
a manner deſart; but in general, foreſts 
= abound over the face of this extenſive-coun- 
try: and the wildneſs of the ſcenes" is 
*qualled' by that of the inhabitants, Who in 
many parts may juſtly be accounted Pagans 
rather than Chriſtians. 
Among the ſpecies of fiſhes with whieh 
nature las plentifully provided the Ruſſians, 
is that called Beluga, which reſembles a 
ſturgeon. It is commonly from tuvelve to 
fifteen feet in length weighing from nine 
to filtteent "or" eighteen” hundred weight. 

Thus fle is white and delicate, and of the 

ros of it is made the famous davear, ſo 

much eſttemed for its richneſs and flavour. 
"tb MW nilptial- ceremonies of the Ruſſtans 
© pts to —ͤ— and formerly 

e 4 conſiſted 


—_— * 9 2 22 


| — without, the parties ever ſeeing cach 
— Aktgr abs, rel wings have been 


= wormweod ;.;2nd; after the p. 
 formedihis part, of the.ceremonial, his clerk 
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confided of. ſome. very awhanfical, rites, 


of which are now fallen into diſuſe, 
ches e, fen dentlx mage: by, the par 


ba certain number of, females, who baue Fe 
the charge of correcting, if ,poſhble,,apy | 
defects that may, be:diſcoyered...n, —— 


8 ſon· On the, daꝝ of, ſolemnizing the mar: 


rland of 
bas per- 


riage, ſhe is crowned with; a, 


or ſexton throws a handfyl,jof hops upon 


the head of ;thejbride,, expelling. at, the 


fame time a wiſh; that ſhe m pro 


fruitfulas that plant, She is then conducted 
home to the houſe: of the, bridegram, amidſt 
abundance of xibalary andi indecent geſtir 

| culations,..which, are now, however, daily 
- declining, even among the. loweſt ranks, 
The barbarous treatment of wives ch their 
hhuſbands, which formerly extended, even 

to ſcourging, or broiling them to death, is 


ROW.r either expreſſly pr ohibited by. law, - 


; mms are — _—_ 
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be bsbituntn of this conte "like 
other uneultlväted people, entertain _ 
_ falle notions with regard to the ſtate of de» 
parted ful. Among the better fort of in. 
habitants, che dend body i \afhially kept 
Wore ground for eight or ten days during 
Which time the prieſt, who is hired to pruy 
for the ful of the deceaſed, fprinkles the 
body frequently with holy water. When 
. 10 carried to the grave, which is done 
wich u parse of latentatioa, the prieſt 
products u ticket ſigted by che bimep and | 
Au another Ulergytrtiti, as f puſſpore c 
| Heaven, Phis being put inte che ebffin 
between the fingers & the*corplſe; #tid the 
interment ceneluded, the company return 
to the deceaſed's houſe; WHr there enſuez 
— ore 
| ons,” tg? the"Nace-*6P" ; b 
BY tho-pricfs' every ay aying prayer 
| over the grave of — ie ec L 
Phe berbarity of the Nufflans is in nd 
this — — — 


- 


% 
T 24 6 37 t 
uu e — 8 


Us kneut are both remarbebiy dniutistlütß- - 


boring and cutting out of dhe tongue 
— puniſhments n | 
and Peter the Great uſed to By 
robbers upon the Wolga, 1 
of his deminions, by iron hooks "fixed to 
their ribs on — where they"writhed 
im agomies, eee _ 
thouſands at a time. 2s 
Von may well inagine, that to travel 
over the deſurts ef Ruffa, in — . — 
fate, muſt be bot! very tedious —— 
tiguing ; bat in winter, when they — 
vered with ſnow, this is performed - 
great facility. — — 
' bear them, the people travel 
fledges, ned with thick felt, and many of 
them drawn by — — | 
parts of Ruſlia; however, hovſes: 
for the purpoſe.” - — — 
ſo well beaten towards'F ebruary, 4 5 
erect upon thoſe vehicles à kind o — : 
in which they may Be at full length, au ſo 
travel night and day, wrapped hos 2 
furs "In: . 2 bn 
* 7 
wes 1b wer from Pe uns ng days 


—— — — 
our poſt houſes, in and rection made f 
 imber, which contained, ſuffigient conveny- 
encjes ta accommodate four: perſons, de- 
Learning has for a, conſiderable time be- 
gun to be cultivated; in Ruſſia, and; made 
particularly. great progteſs under che auſpi- 
ces of the late Empreſs, Peter the, Gzreat 
founded three colleges at Moſcw i onerfor 
claſſical. learning and; philoſophy, the ſer 
cond for mathematics, and the third, for 
; GT and .aſtrongmy, : ;fince, which 
an univerſity bas-likewiſe been found- 
— „The. late Czarina founded 
an univerſity at Peterſburg, to which, the 
invited ſame of the moſt learned foreigners 
in every, faculty, and ſettled upon them 
tandfeme:ſalarics. .. She there alſo ipſtir 
nadility, and dhe ſons of officers, are ig 

N in the art of War. Sun? Deltr. 581 
og 3:Petgriburgs the, modem Capital of this.vaſt 
empire, is ſituated, in Jatitude:60,. on both 
dev of the river Neva, at its junction with 
ſthe lake of Ladoga. About the beginning 
of. pa I + 


| *rto 


rr — wg 
bot ſuch is at preſent the ſtate aß this | 

wonderful emporium, that it rivals in mag - 
nificence the moſt celebrated cities in Eu- 
rope. Am on g the public fl mam 
of notice, I cannot forbear mentioning a 
convent, in which four hundred and forty = 
young ladies were educated at the expenee 
ot the late empreſs. Two hundred of theſe | 
were of ſuperior rank, and the others, 
daughters of citizens and tradeſmen 3 who 
after receiving a fuitable education, were 


preſented withia ſum of money, to procure 
_ themſelves a pruper livelihood on quitting 


the con vent. Neterſburg is ſuppoſed d 
contain about four hundred thouſand inhba- 
bitants, andl is ornamented with thirty-five 


| great churches!» It alſo contains — 29 
particu- 


laces, ſome of which are] ſuperb, 
| larly that v hich is called che Ne Summer 
Palace, ſituatłd near the Triumphalh Pott, 
an elegant piece of architecture. The num- 5 
ber of foreign ſnips trading thither in che 
ſummer time is prodigious; and in Winter 
three thouſand one - horſe ledges are em- 
ployed for n nn, . 
4; : ee Before 
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WIR eftabliſhinent/iof -Pelotiburg 
ub city of Mofeow was: the capital of this 
viſt empire,” and though now :ealined 
| From its former! grandeur, it ſtill continues 
d 1 eminent. fſiguft among the firſt 

er in Europe! The houſes of the inhabit» 
ö — mean ſtructures of tim 
ber: but the palaces, churches, convents, 

and other public ediſices, of which there is 

test number are ſpacious and lofty: The 
Nrimilin, or grand Imperial palace, is one f 
themableſtedifives in Europe. poly div: bit 
Ha oned the conventeretted'at 
Peterſburg bythe late empreſs, I cannot 
paſt over in filence an inſtitution of a funi- 
lar nature in Moſeow, pfomoted likewiſe 
byher patronage, and ſupported by volun- 


—_ wry vontributtons, legacies, and other cha-! 


ritable endowments. '- What J allude to is 
we Feundling Hoſpital; an immenſe pile of 
Veilding,” of a quadraigulariſhape; contain- 
erred oy wards of 'three: thouſanll 
Wundlings; and when the eſtabliſhment 110 
Ginpleted)4t"it/intended to contain eight 
Weufand. Ar e ee 
- Res tains only lately emerged from 
c 
10198 | 88 thoſe 


— 


dhoſe antiquities uſuallyi met wh in as 


tions which hautz long bbem im a. late cof 


cultivation, She:exhibits;howevear,:Jame 
ſtupendous monuments ofcthecpriblic ſpirit = 
of her ſovereigns; particularly gha c 
nad by Force-che'Gredt og tikdi benefit of 
_ comimerce:1: and 1 am! perſaatiod)yow will | 
agrees with me that ſug peacefabatghieves 


ments domifdt re teab glory, ase anlie 
tiafaction, than that which in ſdugiit fot 
amid' the din of arms, and the! hriliansagt 
of 


conqueſt. With regard to fie en. 
nenn 
pulchres of an uninewn people, whale ins 
ſtruments and arms appear to havachaen alt 


hiſtory at Peterſburg, there is ſhewnys 
rhinoceros, ¹ε,ç2t, was accidentally dug u 
on the banks of the river Nalui. The fhing 
with the hair upom it; is entire. The e 
of Moſcow is diſtinguiſhed by contain | 
the largeſt bell in the world - It is ninctean 
foet High, twenty three im diametet , and is 
faid to be 14434772 pounds weight. By 
a fall received in conſequence uf the ben 
off which ind being burnt, a large pied 
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made of copper. In the cabinet bf Hr 


mn 
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BV this: 2ceidenty/ it . 
has finde lain ufrlefa,, tu the nd ſchall nr - 
gert of the inhabitants of that capital, ĩo 
art gemarkableifor a peculiar attachment 4 
thyiringidg af bells. in 0 
q The building of Peterſburg, with, its ſud- 
dun tranſtmitation fram a few: ſiſnung hats 
jzoto alpuptalous and great capital is anein- 
eident perhaps not to be parallalled in the 
kiſtorq of the world; if we encept the ad- 
Joining fortreſs af Cronſtadt, which is almoſt 
impragnable. Theſe wonderful objects, 
equal in magnitude of deſign, but infinitely 
foperiorin utility, to the pyramids oi Egypt, 
employed, for ſome years, without any in- 
ter miſſion even during night, three hun- 
_ Gred thouſand men in driving piles, and lay- 
ing their ſtupendous foundations. Vet, 
aſtoniſning to ſay, the whole plan of thoſe 
works was drawn by the hand of Peter him- 
= With a very little aſſiſtance from ſome 
German engineers. But the extraordinaty 
nt this prince was not confined to 
greatneſi of conception i he united activity 
With invention and wrought in perſon not 
only in thoſe. vaſt; undertakings, but in the 
eftabliſhment, of a naval e. be 
raiſed by a ſudden creation, | | 
The 
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This offablidh6# ratigion of Rudia i E 
of the Greck..Church.;. for the tenets 4 
which I refer you to theolog ical writers. It 


is ſufficient ume $p KH gar Ruſſians 
deny the fupremacy of the pope, and d diſ- 
claim the'worſhip. af images 1 retain, 
however, many 1dolatrous a an as ho 
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"Gab relief, from quitting the * extent 


of the Ruſſian plains, for à tranſitory viſit 
to the numerous iflands of Scotland: 


te Hebrides, or weſtern iſles. The Shet- 


land iſlands are forty-fix in number, but 


many of chem uninhabited, The largeſt, 
"which is that of Mainland, is fixty miles in 


-whole number of families in the an does 
not exceed five hundred. On this iſland 
the Dutch begin to. fiſh for herrings at mid - 
ſummer, a and their _ n dann . 
7 months. 5 

Ot the Orkney iſlands, which are ent 
dcn in ane many are likewiſe unin- 
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which are thoſe of Shetland, Orkney, and 
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thirty-three miles! in length, and/its breadth | 


is in ſome places nine. It contains nine pariſrt 
churches, and ſome excellent harbours, 
The cathedral of Kirk wall, -the capital of 
the Orkneys, is a fine Gothic building, de- 
dicated; to St. Magnus, but now, converted 
into a pariſh church. Its roof id ſup: 
. ported by fourteen; pillars, on each fide, and 
its ſteeple, which, has 4 good ring of bells 
2 four large Pills, The three -gates * 
the church are checquered with red and 
white poliſhed loge, empbolleg, and. * 
gantly flowered.; Je hy $cu6h Kart 

„The Weſtern iles are more numerous 
than either of the preceding, and ſome . 
them large. Sky is forty miles long, and 
in ſome places thirty broad ; fruitful and 
well peopled . The iſle of. Mull, is twenty 
four miles long, and in ſome, places almoſt 
as broad. Lewis, or Harries, forming | 
bath but one iſland, is a hundred miles in 
length. and thirteen or fourteen in breadth, 
Bute, butt is about ten miles long and 
three or four broad, is famous for contzin- 
ing the caſtle of Rothſay, which, 10 wn 
title of Nuke to the ae ſons of; * 
el 45h. goes + HAT; . 
K TW, ro ; „ 
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of Sootland, as ene Ninas ef 
Wales. Pref Tea Ht eee 
Beide theſe, are 1s, Fora, Urſt, 81. K- 
— and a numerous liſt of inferior Mands/; 
among which I maſt particularly mention 
che famous iſle of Jona, or St. Columb-kill, 
once the ſeat and ſanctuary of learning in 
the welt, and the burying - place of many 
kings ef Scotland, Irelatid, and Norway. 
This place 4s ſtill Conſpicudus far the relics 
&f 4a fanctimonibus antiquity. The church 
of St. Mary, which is Built in the form ef 
. a cathedral, is a beautiful fabrie 3 Within 
which are fomb GaElic inſcriptions, and the 
bodies of che kings abovementioned. The 
tomb of Colomba, who lies buried here is 
uninſerwed. The ſteeple is large; the cu- 
pola twenty-one feet ſquare, the dots and 
windows are curieuſty carved, and the lat- 
ter 4s 'of che fineſt marble. Innutae able 
inſcriptions of ancient cuſtoms and demo- 
nes at ho/obſerved in een parts of 
ths iſland, © ii 051 od Ain au. 
The Hand Staffaexhibits a * beau - 
kal Wene of the Baſalktis, riſing armidſt the 
* ih che orm ef a ne- Giant's Cauſes 
Way. For a. mile in length, and half a 


* 
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cle in breaddh;/2hd-evid of ig nend en 


ſupparited by ranges of natural Pillars, 
moſtly above fifty feet high, ſtanding in 
colonnades, according as the bays or po:nts 
of land have formed themſelves. Sir Joſeph 
Banks, who vifited-this ifland in 272, in- 
forms us, that upon à firm baſis of rock 
above theſe, the ſtratum which reaches to 
the ſurface of the ifland; varied in thick - 
neſs as the iſland itſelf formed into hills or 
vallies ; each hill, which hung over the 
columns below, forming an araple pedi- 
ment. Some of theſe; above ſixty fect in 
thickneſs, from the baſe to the point, 
formed, by the ſlopiug of the hill on each 
ſide, almoſt into the ſhape of thoſe uſed in 
architecture. Proceeding further to the 
north weſt, |< You meet (ſays Sir Joſeph | 
 Banks;) with tlie higheſt ranges of pillars, 
the magnificent appearance of which is 
'paſt all deſoription: Here they are bare to 
their very baſis, and the ſtratum below 
them 18 alb-wilible,” * ©1418" 135 £ 2 
In ſome parts of Staffa, island of being 
placed upright, the pillars were obſerved 
to be on their ſides, each forming a ſegj- 
ment of à circle; but the moſt ſtriking 
eulg/ N F. 2 e 5 2 f 
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object in chis field of ſeenery is ee 
Cave, which is deſcribed in the following 
terme: We proceeded along the ſhore, 
treading upon another Giant's, Cauſeway, 
eyery ſtone- being regularly formed in 2 
certain number of ſides and angles, till in 
a ſhort time we arrived at the mouth of a 
cave, the moſt magnificent, I ſuppoſe, that 
has ever been deſcribed by travellers. The 
length of this cave from the arch without, 
is 371 feet; the breadth at the mouth 53 
feet; and the height in the ſame part 317 
feet. The mind can hardly form an idea 
more magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, ſup- 
ported on each ſide by ranges of columns, 
and roofed by the bottoms of thoſe which 
have been broken off in order to form it; 
between the angles of which a yellowiſh 
3 had exuded, which ſerves 
to define the angles preeiſely, and at the 
Has time vary the colour with a great deal 
of elegance, To render it ſtill more 
agreeable, the whole is lighted from with- 
out; andthe air Within being agitated. by 
the flux and reſſux of the tide, is perfectly 
dry and wholeſome; free entirely from the 


e ee e . natural ga- 
Bio verns 
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verns in general abound.?” Sir Joſeph Banks 


* Ir nd me, that nothing he had ever 8 
ſeen afforded him greater „ the 
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Aurvey of this Illand. ; 
In general the iſlands annexed to Scots 
land exhibit many pregnant proofs in theit 
churches, the veſtiges of old forts and other 
buildings, both ſacred and civil, that they 
were formerly more populous than at pre- 
ſent. The uſe and conſtruction of ſome of 
theſe works cannot now be eafily accounted 
for. In a [gloomy valley in the iſland of 
Hoy, one of the Hebrides, is a kind of 
hermitage, cut out of a ſtone, called a dwarf 
None, thirty-ſix feet long, eighteen” broad; 
and nine high; in which is a ſquare hole; 
about two feet in height for an entrance, 
with a ſtone of the ſame ſize for à door; 
within is the reſemblance. of a bed, with 
pillow out out of the ſtone; large enough 
for two men to lie on; at the other end is 
a ouch, and in the middle a hearth, with 4 
hole cut out above for a chimney - 10 
I ſhould tire you to recount thleconrtbus 
veſtiges of the Druidical temples temaining - 
in theſe iſlands; ſome of which muſt have 
Sr raiſed wich prodigious labour, and are 
N a 
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as the famous'Stone-henge, neat Saliſbury, 
Others ſeem to be memorials of particular 
perſons or actions, conſiſtiug of one large 
ſtone ſtanding upright. Some of them hear 
the marks of having been ſculptured; and 
compoſed of ſtones cemented together. 
Cairns, or barrows, as they are called in 
England, are frequent in theſe iſlands, and 
the monuments bo Daniſh and Norwegian 
fortifications might afford ample. room for 
Adeſeription. The gigantic bones found in 
many burial places here, afford room to be- 
eve that the former inhabitants; were f 
larger fize than the preſent, It ſtems like - 
wiſe probable, from ſome ancient remains, 
particularly catacombs, and ſome ſilver ſibu- 
le or claſps, found at Stennis, one of the 
Orkneys, that the Romans were well ac+ 
It has been the opinion of many learned 
weſterly iſlands where the Celts ſettled, their 
en ei n Bi its greateſt 
Purity: 


— 
98 
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purity: but this opinion, though very plays. 
Gble, is contradicted by experience. It is 
true that many Celtic words, as well as cuſ- 
toms, are faund in theſe iſlands: but the 
great intercourſe which the Hebrides had 
with the Danes, the Norwegians, and other 
northern people, whoſe language is mixed 
with ien Beet the later 
hi led beings: 3 5 
ſo that it approaches in no degree to the pu- 
rity; of the Celtic, commonly called Er,, Nö 
which was ſpaken by their neighbourg in . 
Lochabar and the oppoſite edaſta of Seats — 
land, the undoubted deſenndants af th 
Celts, among whom their language nerains 
more unmixed. „nt er a en N 
There is very little difference in the eli : 
mate of theſe iſlands, the air being keen; 
piercing, and ſalubrious ; ſo that many of 
the natives live to a great age. In the Shets' 
land and Orkney iſlands they ſee to road at 
four of the ſummer months they have fre- 


) 


and curioſity, with each other. The ret 
of the year, however, they art almoſt m—_ 
SALT 15 Ss ceſlible, | 1 8 *1 
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deſſible, through fogs, darkneſs, and ſtorms. 
5 It is a curious fact, that in May, e 
Scottiſh fiſherman” was impriſon 
capital of the Orkney iſlands, for. pub- 
ling the account of the Prince and Prin- 
ceſs of Orange being raiſed to the Britiſh 
Throne the preceding November: and he 
would probably have been hanged, as a po- 
litical impoſtor, had not the news been 
confirmed by the arrival of a ſhiß 
lt does not appear r 
the Shetland and Orkney iſlands were fub- 
ject before the cloſe of the eleventh cen- 
tury; but they were conquered by the 
Normans in 1099, ſome years after the re- 
duction of England by William the Con- 
-queror. In the year 1263, they were in the 
poſſeſſion of Magnus of Norway, who fold 
them to Alexander, king of Scots, and he 
gave them as fiefs to a nobleman of the 
name of Speire. After this period, they 
became ſubject to the crown of 'Denmark. 
_ 'Chriftiab in the reign of James III. con- 
veyed them in property to the crown of 
Scotland, as 4 marriage portion witlr his 


daughter Margaret, and all; future preten- 
_ were nn .ceded * mar- 
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oning the ſecond fight; for which the inlia- 
bitants are ſaid to be retlarkable. V4 TH 
pretended,” that there ſwims 
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Princeſs Anne, of Denmark. DUSK SUBD L 


It might be thought unp able to give R 
an account of the Hebrides without menti- | 


"Before their. 


eyes, e either real or typical, repr 
of certain events which are to happen 
within the ſpace of twenty- four or forty- 
eight hours. The truth perhaps is, that 
thoſe highlanders by indulging themſelves 

in indolent habits, acquire viſionary ideas; 


and theſe giving birth to extravagant phan-« 


toms, they miſtake the latter for the refult 


of fatidical or prophetic revelations.” * "They 
therefore begin to prophecy, and there be- 
ing a great chance that amidſt many thou- 

ſands of predictions, ſome or other ſhould 


happen to be fulfilled, one welllatteſted in- 
ſtance of accompliſhment coiifers credit on 


the general imputation. I ſhall, however, 
relate to you one fact of this kind, Which 1 
had myſelf from a reputable ſchooltnaſter on 
the borders of the Highlands, wier I yiſited 
eee the 2 and it is among the 
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maſt remarkable inſtances of the kind that 


I have heard on the ſubje c. 
Mr. M went one evening about ſome 


bnldaßs into a ſmall houſe. adjoining. his 


own, where there happened to he an elderly 


. woman from Glenlion, On ſeeing him 


enter ſhe uttered in the Gaelic language 
ſome expreſſions which indicated ſurpriae⸗ 


and fixing her eyes on his legs, exelaimed 


with a lock of aſtoniſhment, Te chaſs / to 
 chaſs | that is, your leg, your leg. He 
thought no more of the incident till next 


in the neighbourhood, a beetle was malici · 


ouſly thrown at him by a worthleſs perſon 


who had formerly been his pupil, by which 


one of his legs was fractured- Recollecting 
the incident of the preceding evening, he 


was told by thoſe who had been preſent on 
that occaſion}; and underſtood the Erſe, that 
ane of his legs appeared to the woman of 
Glenlion: to be broken and bloody, and ſhe 
was aſtoniſhed to fee him walk in ſuch a 


condition. I told this anecdote to the late 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon, who wiſhed he had 


Rr Ay 
| tu the Hebrides, 
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night, when returning home from a houſe 
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The inhabitants of the Hebrides, like the.. 
Highlanders on the continent of Scotland, 
are a hardy and martial race of people; and 
had they come within the verge of Ho- 
mer's deſeription in the Iliad or Odyſſey, e 
it is probable that many of theſe iſlands Oh, 
would have been no leſs diſtinguiſhed by * 
their lords or chieftains, than Ithaca by _ 
celebrated Viyſles, e 8 Se 
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J comm now to the contincat e Scat 
land, a country celebrated both for the 
martial atchievements of its inhabitants, 
and the genius of many of its writers. The 
air of Scotland is more temperate than 
could be expected in ſo northerly a climate. 
This ariſes partly from the variety of its 
hills, vallies, rivers, and lakes; but 
ſtill more, as in England, from the vicinity 
of the fea, which affords thoſe warm breezes 
that not only ſoften the natural keenneſs of 
the air, but by keeping it in perpetual agi- 
tation, renders it pure and healthful, The 
Joil in general is not ſo fertile as that of 
England; and, in many places, leſs fitted 
for agriculture than for paſture. Yet there 
are particular plains and vallies of the moſt 
luxuriant fertility ; and the whole of the 
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eaſtern coaſt; for many miles up the coun» 
_— abundantly: fertile. 62 cin 

Scotland contains ſeveral capitalrivers, 
. the Forth, the Tay, the Spey, the 


es and the Clyde; Era Pager nw 
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rich ande beautify the country. Its princi- 
pal mountains are the Grampian Hilla, 


which run from eaſt to weſt, almoſt the 


whole breadth of the kingdom. Two other 
chains of mountains. —— e 5 
on the eee eu bun th Rr. 
I be face of Scotland is agreeably diverſi- 


fied by a charming intermixture of natural 
objects. The great inequalities of the 


ground, in many parts, though unfavour-. 


able to the labours of the huſbandman, are 


particularly pleaſiug to a traveller; and a-. 
ford thoſe delightful ſituations for country - | 
houſes, of which many of the Scottiſh no- 


bility and gentry have ſojudiciouſly availed 
themſebres/ 7 „ 4 6 foods wrath 


"#90 1 ancient 


2 do not exaggerate when Laſſute 
that Scotland coftains a greater number at 8 


Den doforiptioi' Gan but faintly. expreſs the 
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ancient baſtles and noble edifiaes than are 
commonly to be met with in countries of an 
ceual extent. This is wing not onby to 
the general taſte of the nobility and gentry, 
_  dut to the cheapneſs of the materials for 
building; by which their paſſion for archi- 
tecture may be gratiſied at a modarate ex- 
pence. Many of the ſe ſeats are embelliſhed 
with beautiful pleaſure- grounds, where art 
und nature ſcem to have vied in the Pro- 
duction of agreeable proſpecti. To form 
an adequate idea of thoſe: ſcenes, you muſt 
vim Dunkell; and Blair in Athol, the reſi- 
will find all the-charms'of local beauty yet 
more happily vnited, ſome miles towards 
the weſt, where Taymouth, the incornpa- 
rable ſeat of the Darl of Breadalbane, dii- 
Plays all her atttactions to the view. Ver- 


dekgürtful aſſemblage of objects by which 
this place is diſtinguiſhed. Hill and valley, 
Wood und Water, form the general inter- 
mixture ef topographical variegation 8 but 
here the effect of them is enhanced with 
poculiar felicity. The poſition and ſhape 
* highly advantage- 
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Dos, but they are nented with natural 
— pictureſque both in form and ſitua 
„ and adorned with hermitages," or 
| — towers, or traces of antiqui 
chat afford the moſt pleaſing proſpe ss 
The vallies are ſtretched in an expanſe ſo 
agreeably rormantie, that for a juſt repreſen 
ration of them I refer toyour'own cbiiveps 
tions of the celebrated Tempe. TS 
woods ate delightfully. mixed in variety 
well as arrangement; and the river Tay, 
befides the proſpect of a beautiful lake, pro- 
reeds 5 in ſuch meanders as ſcem to have 
been accommodated by nature to a 
fection of a landſeape. To all theſe circumm . 
camſtances Tet me add; che temples and 8 
cafcades, the Walks, the terraces, and the 
nutting- paths, Which in extent; variety, 
and beauty, furpaſs all 1 ever met witk in 
travelling 2144130; 6302189 A804... ate ' 
ou have bed; perhaps, of the Muden, 
an inſtrumeut of decapitation; introduced 
into Scotland by the Earl of Morton; ho 
was himſelf: the firſt who fuffered by it j and 
you are fufficientiy well acquainted with 
the Guilhrine, which diſgraces the annals | 
e büt 1 queſtion whether y 
Fn | ever 
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Wabennihees: informed of a., Gmilat ins | 
ſtrument, called the Lochabar Axe. "Thi 
Lhaye.ſcen where it is depoſited, in dhe, pe: 
netralia of Taymouth. It was gmployed 
ſor extirpating the clan of M' Gregors, 
Whoſe, outrages,, rendered. them univerſally 
ſo obnoxious to government, that, thaſe 
among them who waſhed, tojayoid a, capital 
merit, were „ Mlgecd. to 0 
not, til lately, L reviyed o.che.country. AN 
Scotland ahounded anciently with mag - 
niſigent Gothic cathedrals, and other reli - 
Siops edifices, but they were moſtly, demo: 
liſhed by the fury of the mobs at, the, time 
of. the; reformation. The Carthuſian Abs 
hey at Perth, Which was alſo a royal reſi- 


is celebrated for, the, grandeur of, its arch 
tecture. The cathedrals of Elgin in Myr- 
T9164, Jedburg. and others, with the Gothic 
Sharelogt, Rollin, about four miles from 
beheld with veneration and 
eleaſure by every trayeller. Many of thoſe 
e diſices were founded by King David, who 
Was remarkable for. his NRF A OREN 
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laſt meitioned was founded towards the 
middle of the fiſteenth century by William 
St. Claif, Prince of Orkney and Duke of 
Oldenburg. Bxchiſiveoffomaritic: ſituation, 


it is confeſſediy ones of the: maſt curious 


pieces of Work manſhiplin Europe.. 


The palaces of theScottiſh kings, inge: 


neral, were like wiſe magnificent buildings. 
That of Dumfermline, the refdence of the 
famous king Malcolm, has long been! in- 
ruins ; but there ſtill exiſts, cloſe by it. a 
memorial of celebrated royalty. Under the 
pulpit of the ancient cathedral, are {interred 
the remains of the great King Robert 


Bruce, hoſe heart, at his on deſire, Was 


carried at his death to Jeruſalem. The pa- 
lace of Scone, mee eee e e 


ee ee eee ee 


land exhibits a magnificence cbrreſpoudiſig 
to the dignity of à crown; and the. palace 

of Linlitchgow, the favourite reſort of 
James V. has been the admiration of ſubſe : 
quent ages for re af its architec- 


ture. L ber . J if a cin © 0 45 9937 | 
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Edinburgh, fince the addition of the new 
town; may be regarded as one of the hand · 
ſomeſt cities in Europe; and the new Uni- 
b HOG when completed, will be a ſtructure 
bly noble. Between the old 
A new town, lies a narrow bottom or 
vale, at the weſt end of which the caftle, 
ſituatad on a ſolid rock, near two hundred 
feet high, looks down with awful magnifi- 
cence; and the eaſtern extremity is bound 
ed by a loſty bridge, the middle arch of 
8 r feet high; erected for the 
purpo d ol joining the new buildings to the 
n and of rendering the deſcent n ach, 
ſide the vale more commodious. 
Facing the caſtle, at the Alkane 00 a 
mile; ſtands the palace of Holyrood«Houſe, 
commonly called the Abbey. It is a quad- 
rangular building, of magnificent architec - 
ture, begun by James V. and finiſhed by 
- Ck I. Round the quadrangle runs an 
| - adorned with pilaſters 5 and the 
inſideccontains noble apartments, now o0cu- 
pied by different noblemen, The chape] 
belonging to thig palace was an elegant 
piece of Gothic architecture. It had a very 
er er and two ſtone galleries, _—_— 


- 
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ed by curious pillars. - The inſide was: de- 
moliſhed and rifled of all its rich ornaments 
by the fury of tlie moh at the Revolution. 
They even broke into the repaſitories of the 9 
dead, and diſcovered a vault, till then not — 
generally known, which contained the bo 
dies of James V. his firſt queen, and 
Henry Darnley. The walls and rbbf 
this beautiful chapel gave way and fell 
down in 1769, oecaſioned by the enor- 
mous weight of a new ſtone roof, laid ovet 
it ſome years before, Wis walls were 
unable to ſuppart. . 20416 48,3 940k; EIS 55 
The hoſpital fouled by George Heriot, 
goldſmith to James VI. for the education 

zens of Edinburgh, is ſituatad ſouth-weſtt 
of the caſtle. It was planned by Inigo Jones, 55 
who went to Scotland as architect to Q m 
Anne, wife of James VI. and is the fineſt 
ſperimen which be has left us of his Gos 
thic manner. e ine Nl Te a OOINILA 
Beſides the Univerſity of Edinburgh, 
there are in Scotland three others, which 
— deen e mee — 
magne the Scowbogun to bo bel by 1 


% 


 eefsful-progreſs wel meet with ample docu- 
ments in the writings of Adamnarus, and 


even at the: cout of- Scotland:than at any 
other in Europe; as appears from the letters 


they worre 


"> i | 
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their-literary: purſuits 3 andi of their vſuoe 


other authors, who were nearly contempo- 
rary with the period of the Norman Inva- 
fon! Barbour, a Scottiſh poet, is cele- 
brated even prior to the. time of Chaucer 


and the Latin ſtyle of Buchanan's hiſtory is 


Hitherto regarded as one of the moſt olaſſical 
of: modern productions. Indeed, claſſical 
learning ſeems to have been more cultivated 


ofothe iScottily kings to the neighbouing 
princes Which are incomparably it lie mbſt 
elegant compoſitions of the times in Which 
Waile gedit 10 ens 
Ache difectvechiobtize Jour ithims) fo uſd 
fub in the/:{cience of navigation, will ever 
fender» the name of Napier of '\Merchefe 
tone one of the maſt | conſpicuous: ini the 
catalogue of memorable inventors; in ma- 

thematical [ſcionces, ::Keilyj. Gregory, Mac- 
laurin, Simſon, and Stuart, are particularly 
eminent while in philaſophys biſtoryj:and 
the helles · lettres, ſeveral natives of. Scotland 
yd beten od 01 aged 209% ae e | 
119123 8 £ $2 
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have ſhorie, likewiſe ,with - diſtinguiſhed 

luſtre- 552 A 9 2 ao or Port ry 
So numerous are the Roman and other 
antiquities found in Scotland; that a mi- 
nute account of chem might extend! to 
many volumes. The moſt remarkable for 
extent is the Roman Wall; called by 
the people of the country Graham's Dyke 
but by others named the Wall of Antoninus, 
under whoſe direction it was completed, 
though firſt marked out by Agricola. It 
ſtretched the Whole Way from the Clyde to 
the Forth, eroſſing the country in the nar- 
roweſt part. The courſe of it is ſtill diſ- 


cernible, - but the ſtructure has long ſincs 15 


vaniſhed, with the neceſſity of 3 its conti contis 
nubaoe tro ie ot Wo bars SH HI? 
Near the weſtern extremity, of this wall; 
at Duntocken, ſome labourers, in digging a 
trench on the declivity of a hill, upon 
which are feen the remains of a Roman 
fort, turned up ſeveral uncommon tiles, 
which led to the diſcovery of a fubter- 
raneous building. The tiles are of various 
ſizes, the ſmalleſt being ſeven, and the 
largeſt twenty-one" inches ſquare. They - 
are dem, two to three inches in-thickneſss 
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of a reddiſh" colour, aud in good preſerva- 
tion. The ſmaller tiles compoſed ſeveral 
rows of pillars, Which form a labyrinth 
of paſſages about eighteen inches ſquare; 
and the larger tiles being laid over the 
whole, ſerved as a roof to the ſtructure. 
The building is ſurrounded by a wall of 
hewn ſtone. From the bones and teeth of 
animals, with a ſooty kind of earth found 
in the paſſages, ſome have conjectured that 
this building ſerved as a Bot- bed = pg 
of the neighbouring garriſon. * Nen 
One of the moſt entire en 0 
N Roman antiquity in North - Britain, 
is ſituated at Ardoch in Perthſhire. It has 
five rows of ditches and ſix ramparts on the 
ſouth ſide; and of the four gates which led 
into the area, three of them, viz. the præ- 
toria, decumana, m dextra, are Rill yy 
u appr hl N 16 5 ee, nn 
Upon the bees the river een 
Stirlingſhire, there ſtood a Roman temple, 
or building, in the form of the Pantheon 
at Rome, but which has lately been demo- 
liſhed by its Gothic proprietor; for the pur - 
pelt of mending a mill-pond.” Its height 
was twenty-twWo and its external cir- 
10 4 _ cumference 


| 


4. ads... —— 
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ſo that upon the whole it was one of the 


moſt complete Roman antiquities in the 
world. As it ſtood near the northern boun- 


. dary of the Roman empire in Britain, it is 
thought to have been built by Agricola, or 
ſome of his ſueceſſors, as 4 temple to the 
god Terminus. Near it are ſome artificial 
concealments of earth, bearing fill the 
name of Dunipace, or Duni paris; which 
ſeem to confirm that there was a kind of 
ſolemn compromiſe between the Romans 
and the Caledonians, that the former ſihould 
not attempt to extend _ cc bejond | 
thoſe limits Rocks n 
By inſeription 3 n robs the 
wall we are made acquainted” with the 
names of the legions that built it, and the 
particular departments of each. The re- 
mains of Roman highways are ROE 4 
the ſouthern parts of Scotland. 
Near Auchterarder, in Perthſhits, Fong 
is 2-barfow, reſembling the figure of a ſhip, 


with the keel uppermoſt. It appears to be 


of remote antiquity, and is the moſt beau- 
tiful of the kind I have ever ſeen. As it 
lies not many miles diſtant from the oy 


25 - ; 
* * 
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of Agricola's operations, there: may be room 
for conjecturing that ãt was erected to the 
eren of ſome Britiſn prince, vrho acted 
as auxiliary to the Romansss. 
There are in Scotland ſome buildings of 
u very extraordinary conſtruction, and ſup- 
poſed to be of Pictiſh origin, ftom their 
| ſanding within the dominions of that peo- 
ple. One of theſe. is at Brechin in Angus, 
and the other at Abernethy in Perthſhire. 
Both of them are columns, hollow in the 
inſide. That of Brechin is the moſt en- 
tire. It is covered at the top with a ſpiral 
roof of ſtone, and has three or four Win- 
dows above the cornice. It conſiſts of ſixty 
regular courſes of hewn ſtone, laid circu- 
Larly, andi regularly tapering towards the 
top. Upon ĩt are ſome ſeulptures, denoting 
it to be of Chriſtian origin; hut theſe; per · 
haps, are nf a later date than the building. 
At a place called Aberlemno; near Bre- 
chin, there are ſtill tobe ſeen four or ſive 
ancient obeliſłks, called the Daniſſrſtones of 
Aberlemno. They have bedn erected to 
commemorate the victories of the Scots 
over that people; and! are adorned fwith 
vonggt ada mon 108fib ei 100m qi, 
10 | 


* 
bas · re liefs of men on Horſeback, With ana- 
ny emblematical figures and hieroglyphics: 

1 But there ſtands near the town of Harras 

in Murray, a column, which ſurpaſſes all 
others in gtrandeur. It riſes about "— 
three feet in height above the ground, a 
is ſaid to reach about tWelve orf ſifteen feet | 
| below; ſo that the whole height is at leaſt 
thirty-five. feet,: and its breadth near Ve, 

It is all one entire ſtone. Many figures in 
relievo have been carved upon it, ſome of 
which are ſtill viſible; but the injury of 
the weather has much affected thoſe of the 
upper part. It is probable that this monu- 
ment Was erected, in commemoration af the 
final expulſion of the Danes out of Murray, 
where they occupied their laſt ſettlement 

in Scotland, after the great defeat then 
had received from 5 celebrated King 
Malcolm. | 2 "431th 55 (1-47 11 isn 

At Sand wick, in Rofb-ihire, 3 is likewiſe a 
noble, ancient monument, ſurrounded at the 
| baſe with large well-cut flag ſtones, formed 
like ſteps. Both fides of the column are 
enriched with a variety of ſculpture 5, among 
We ee is a a Og "out: a _ " 
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of St neee * repre- 
nen eee eee 15 V 
The ruins of the carhedral of Elginſtill, 
exhibir 2 tomurkable in their ap- 
pearatice. The weſt door in particular is 
highly ornamented, and there is muh ele- 
gance in the ſculpture, 
Among the rermains of antient kaſtles de. : 
ſerves to be mentioned that of Keldrummy, 
in the north of Scotland. It was formerly 
a place of great ſtrength and magniflicence, 
and oſten feſbrted to, as an aſylum, by noble 
families, in times of evil wars. Inverugie 
Caſtle, the aneient ſeat of the Earl Mar- 
Mals of Scotland, ſituated on à ſteep rock 
upon tlie bank of a river, is a large and lofty 
pile. The front is tefrninated by twe high 
towers, which, even in their decayitig 
ſtats, give the building 4h air of much 
ner and ae e eee 
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NEED. not, inform, you that the tranſi- 
tion from North to South Britain, is imper- 
ceptible to a traveller, unleſs he croſſes the 
nyer Tweed, which ſeparates the two 
countries only for ſome miles towards the 
eaſt. In other parts they are . contiguous 
along an extenſive frontier; and they ſeem 
not more happily, adapted to form one 
united kingdom, by geographical ſituation, 
than by the habits, commercial intercourſe, 
and intereſts, of each. red 
If we entered Scotland with emotions of 
triumph, on account of its civilization 
and ancient celebrity, we ſhall find the 
ſame reaſon to congratulate ourſelves on 
our arrival in England, where arts and 
arme r long been cultivated with Pecur 
achievements 
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atchievements is diminiſhed only by the 
facility Witkr which the repeatedly ſubmitted 
to the yoke of foreign 2. But let us 
draw a veil over tranfactions the apparent 
incongruity of which was alleviated by the 
circumſtances of-th has, ſince 
the laſt of theſe wee diſplayed ſuch 
feats of valour, as will ever throw luſtre on 
| her annals. * $4 Rs 

In reſpect of tbr temp ature of the air, 
perhaps no country in the world is, upon 
the whole, preferable to England. But it 
is peculiarly expoſed to ſudden viciſſitudes 
of the weather; and the fucceſſion of the 
different ſeafons is in moſt years very irre- 
gular. Its inſular ſituation ſubjects it to all 
tlie variety of winds that agitate the face of 
the ſurrounding ocean; while to compen- 
fate this diſadvantage, not il Eürteßt of He 
can blow from any point of the compaſz; 
in which many of her ports are not open 
to the benefirs of commerce“ The nu⸗ 
merous catlals made Within the ſpace of 
Half a century; have extended her internal 
navigation to an aſtoniſhing degree; and ſo 
great are the improvements in agriculture 
ann that the proſperity of 


40 n= FT S100 her 


» 
her traffie is unrivalled in everplquarteriof 
the cglobe iC, h᷑οοιẽ/h˙iα,ỹDeνννẽdu νi i 
The Rivers in England add greatly to its 
beauty as well as its opulence; + The ant 
of theſe are the Thames, the 
Trent, the Ouſe, and the —— 
are here but few lakes; though ãt is evitlent 
from hiſtory, and indeed, in ſome plates 
from the face of the country, that meres 
and fens have been frequent in England, 
till drainedtand converted into arable land. 
Though moſt parts af the country are full 
of delightful riſing grounds, yet atceontains 
few mountains. The moſtinoted are the 
Peale in Derbyſhire, the Endle in- TLancas 
ſhire, the Wolds in Yorkſhirey the Cheviot 
Hills on the borders of Scotland, the Chiltern 
in Bucks, Malvarn in W 1 
woll in Gloueeſterſnire, and the Wellen 
in Shrapſhire ; torwhich may be Aden 
thoſe of Plinlimmon and Snowdonim Wales! 
Ini general, however, Wales and the- nb 
thern parts: may be termed mouhtaindus. 
l ancient times England contained large 
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mm peels many 


uchich exceeded all other kinds of timber 
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may houſes Nill ſtanding, in which the 


cheſnut beams and roofs remain undecayed, 
though ſome of them are above ſix hundred 
yeats old. The firſt Norman Kings, partlyß 
ſor political purpoſes, and partly from the 
wantonneſs of power, converted immenſe 
tracts of ground into foreſts, for the beneſit 
of hunting. The number of theſe amounted 
at one time to no leſs than | fixty-nine ;:but 
by:degrees they have all been disforeſted ex- 
— ſour, ee anne of M 0 
eee aug 1 Bib 161 e 15 
tin mines in Cornwall 8 tlie 
lead. They were known to the Greeks and 
Phænicians, the latter eſpecially, ſome ages 
before that of the Chriſtianzeral 22 
London, the capital of the Britiſh Em- 
pire is of great antiquity. ; It appears to 
have been founded. between the reign of 
| certain Hah firſt wilted: adony.: wich 
tine the Great ; and the walls formed an 
oblong ſquare, in compaſa about three 
. ure 


Gn 


— 
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is now the e ecommerce 1" as 


enjoys, by means af the river. Thames, o | 


gation, without. the danger of being ſur- 
priſed by foreign fleet. Of the extent f 


a hundred and two pariſh churches, and 
about ſeventy chapels of the eſtabliſhed re« 
3 nee 1 


— and independent — various 


kinda. Ar N n e Ar pg 


doubt, the maſt capacious, - magnificent; 
and regular proteſtant church in the World, 
It is built, you know, upon tbe model of 
St. Peter's, at Rome, but greatly inferior 
in extent ; the whole length of this eathe 
dral meaſuring no more than the breadth of 
the latter. The length within the walls is 
ve - hundred feet; and its height from the 
marble, pavement to the croſs, on the top 
1 n. * * 


which it is ſituated, all the henefits of navis 


this city, Weſtminſter. included, an ides 
may be formed from the number of edices 
devoted to the ſervice of religion. O5 

theſe, beſides St. Paul's Cathedral, and th 
collegiate Church of Weſtminſter, there are 


„The Cathedral» of St. Paul's — 


1 


P # 


rn 
8. 
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bars Tbesenponoe Nen git, after 
the fire of London, was defra yed by a 
duty on coal, and is, computed at a 
million ſterling. Monuments to eminent 
perſons are flow begun: toi bezereted/in:this 
Cathedral ; und it has likewiſe been re- 
Viftoriesz/abtained over our different ene“ 
mies; In. the laſb three: memorable engage- 
Mente: ! aim ile % dne o galioo 
heWeſtrninſter Abbey, ot the [coltegiate 
chulchl of Weſtminſter, is a velitrable pile 
offibuilding/2i9: the” Gothic / taſte. It a 
originally erecbed by Edward che Conieſſor- 
Ning Edward! III. vebuilt iti from the 
nd and to the eaſt end of it was added 
— IT/ a fine ehapeh in uchieh-is the 
n The 
dee eee eee 
sechpied with the accumulatedi monui 
of perſons either high in rank, — 
brated eee eee eee 
ane e 243 onde worn on ννjð)elaacn lath 
Weſtminſterc han, though! it diſplays no 
Ffandeur of appearance wWithoutyis a noble 
Oethie building, two hundred and twenty 


. eee ee 
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to bs dhe largeſt: room in the wotld, the | 
roof of which is not ſupported by pillars. 
The ſtately column, called the monu- 
ment of London, erected at. the charge of 
the city, to perpetuate the memory of the 
great fire in 2666, is worthy of attention. 
It is of the Doric order, two hundred and 
two feet in height, with a ſtaircaſe in the 
middle to aſoend to the balcony wWhencg 
there are other ſteps leading thirty feet 
higher; to the ſummit, which terminates in 
the form of an urn, with a flame iſſuing 
from it. On thei baſe of the monument next 
the ſtreet, the deſtruction of the city, and the 
relief given to the ſufferers by Charles HI. 
and his brother, mm rep w 
ſented: in bas-relief,"' £21311, Di; ir. mw 
When — are erected fg 
the purpoſe of mere commemoration, what 
may not be expected from thoſe which are 
deſtined to public utility? Of this kind are 
the three noble bridges over the Thames; 


t, 
. 


thoſe of London; Weſtminſter; and Blacks 


friari Thee firſt was built about the middle 
of tlie twelfth ce nur in the reign of Henry 
1k by: & tax laid upon Wool, which in 
courſe of time n to an” erroneous! 
baphuodt 1 _ _ idea 


38 


idea that it was founded upon wool - packs. 
It has nineteen arches, each about twenty 
tect wide, but the centre one is/confiderably 
Arger 2 28 fifa ite 400 nat 
Weſtminſter- bridge is reckoned one of 
the moſt, elegant ſtructuret of the kind · 
It ſtands at a place where the river is twelve 
hundred and twenty - three feet broad, which 
is about three hundred feet more than at 
London: bridge. On each ſide is a fine baluſ- 
nde of ſtone, with places of -ſhelter- from 
the kain. It conſiſts of thirteen large, and 

eee ſemieircular; that in 
the centre being ſeventy - ſix feet wide, and 
the reſt decteaſing four feet each from 
the other, This ſtructure was begun in 
1738, and completed in 1 5, at the ex- 
pence of three hundred and eighty- nine 
thouſand pounds, defrayed by the -parlia- 
ment ide gods 10s. baſyqus #9 01 7801, 


Black: friars- bridge, in point of workman+ 
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ip is nat inferior to that of Weſtminſter: 


but the ſituation of the ground on the two 
ſhores, obliged the architect to employ ellip- 
tical, archęs. This bridge was begun in 

17160, and ſiniſped. in ten years, at the ex. 


BER S ahnte e hnogred. and; fifty-three, 
r 1 thouſand 
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thouſand pounds, to be diſcharged by 4 toll 
upon the amen is now taken 


off. 1 in 6 $1541 29 34 1. V Das 0 12 4 1 


Eaſtward of the eee at the diſ- 
tance of almoſt half a mile, ſtands the Tower 
of London, which was anciently a royal 


palace, and has been for many ages the for- 


treſs of the city. It is ſuppoſed to have 


been originally built by William the Con- 
queror, about the year 1076, when! it cons . 
ſiſted only of that part called the White 


Tower, which was new built in 1637, and 
have been ſince added. Here are now] a 
church, the offices of ordnance and of the 


mint; thoſe of the keepers of the records; 


of the jewel office, the Spaniſh armoury, 


the horſe · armoury, and the new or ſmall 


armoury; with barracks for the ſoldiers of 


the garxiſon, and handſome houſes for ſo- 
veral officers who, reſide here. In 1098, ; 


King William Rufus ſurrounded tlie Tower 
with walls, and a deep ditoh, in ſome places 
dred and twenty feet wide; but on 


the weſt ſide it is narrow. In this quarter 


« 


is the principal entrance, by two gates, one 


within be other; both large enough to ad- 
99 5 | H 2 mit 
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mit coaches, and parted; hy a bridge, built 
over the diteh. Ina part of the Tower, 
ſeveral lions, and other foreign animals are 
| conſtantly kept for the gratification of the 
curious, at the expence of the crownu -- 
Towerchill has been lately embelliſhed 
with an elegant building, called the Tri- 
nity- Houſe, for the accommodation of the 
Trinity company at their meetings: 4 Co. 
pany which, conſidered both in a commer- 
cial and nautical ae ene wal om 
" to the public. ' 
Among the late ceotumtione-of the eat 
is a noble pile of buildings, erected at the 
public expence, in the Strand, where for- 
merly ſtood Somerſet-houſe. This magni- 
ficent edifice is appropriated to publie of- 
and affords likewiſe elegant apart - 
ments for the uſe of the Royal Society, the 
Royal Academy of Painting and -er, mus. 
and the Society of Antiquar ies. 
I chould exhauſt your patience eb 
deſeribeito you all that is remarltable in 
this celebrated capital, pertaining either to 
the purpoſes of government, thoſe of great 
commercial com panies, or of private indi- 
Viduals ; and ä eee _ 


It 1 "ad why 
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one mdbre!- ſtructures, but füch 4 one 
as unites ſeientiſte itnprovement (With nac 
ubnal grandeur Þ mean the Britif Mu- 
ſeurn; depofited in noble édiftes, which 
had been built by*the Doke of Montague 
for his town refidetice. - Sit Hans Sloane; 
who died in 1753, a not itnproperhy 0 
called the founder of this vaſt treaſure f 
curiofities, which; with His valuable library, 
he left to the publie, on coffe Tha Ene | 
parlament vu pay to his cecurrb telt 
ty thotifand pounds; abbut A third part on) 
of che ſum which tlie whole bad cot Rin. 
To this Collection were added the Cottoniian = 
Library; the Hatleian Manuſetipts, collea2 
ed by the Oxford family; and PLrchialed 
likewiſe by the Parliament, and's coReaion 
of books; the property "formetly of "Dr: 
Mead. Elis late miaſeſty was A 
pleaſed to enrick the repoſitory fürfflex; U-) 
a donation of the T6yal ace c l 
and münuſcripts collected by tlie feveral 
kings of England. The catalog 
Whole of this vaſt colle con ocdupies a 
number of large vohnes. 


In the royal Hbrary juſt obe mentioned, 


er s 


is e wol ageicht abufenßt of the ois 
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100 New Teſtament that i 2s extant . It is 
written in Grebk, on parehment, and cal - 
led the Alexandrine manuſeript, from the 
place where it Was found. This valuable 
piece of antiquity was ſent in the year 1628 
to King Charles I. a preſent from Cyrillus 
Lucht, then; patriarch. of. Conſtantinople. 
An acgount 45 it is written in Latin, at the 
beginning of the firſt volume by the denor, 
importing that. it was the work of Thecla; 
an, Egyptian lady of quality, who, lived 
about the time of the council of Nice. It 
is, probable that this manuſeript as written 
1 gs year, 396; for, except the Byan- 
+ one; ph the books of this Ney Teſ: 
1 5 are divided into chapters, that cuſs 
tom not; having been introduced till, the 
above period. We may therefore conclude, 
theſe manuſcripts to be upwards of fourteen 
Hundred, ears old. The goſpel a 


tio Matthew is.moſtly/wanting. A beauti⸗ 


ful fac-ſimile of this celebrated manuſeript 

ok publiſhed a few/years ago. 110 20 #2 0 

has the curioſity, 0 examine ſome of 

| the poetical manuſcpipts i in the carry 

among which, I found a ſhort Latin, poem 
den Wen er ard, in te me, o 

a bas Henry 


* 
* 
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Henry V. Who onguercd- Charles VI. of 
France: prin nd and a tranflation'of © 
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H erculeumque finum, Bacchi tranſcurrite metas 3 
© Anghi juris erit quicquid comſlectitur orbis. = 
Auglis rubra dabinit fr atioſas zquora cone lam, 
nudus ebur, ramos Panchaid; velltru Baues: 
Dum vixet. Henricus, dum nofter vive Aileen, 
- iſt tevims land n mee Fü 
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Where endleſs winter reignis around te pole: 

G60, where the funds f ſcorchied'ILybia Bow, fo 
And hidden ſources of the Nilus flou—- 
In gloricus conqueſt, preſs beybnd the bounds? = =; 
[Where Fame the deeds of ancient h 0 3 


Faras the limits of the world extend, Wee 


To her the ſcag,on Egypt's eaſtern Orr fits * 
Shall U pay the tribute Lf its pearly { 


rabia ſpices, India i ivory, _ icy 
"And Cathay, golden f fleeces from Each he 1d; 
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"While "Hey lives, while our Achilles 3 8 BETA 


"'4hikies forth tranſceiident i in the liſt Gf ame: 
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T is probable that eiviliaation wan in- 
troduced into Dygland dy the Romans; 


and there s noldoudt but che Latin Lan- 


guage was qultivated in this country while 
It continued-/$0:.he, a province of that ern · 
pire. The fight of darkne6, which -fuc- 
ceeded thooeαtinction of che Roman power, 
involved England with the other nations 
z ene general Wreck of learning but this 
eoumtry was amolig the ff to dicßel che öb⸗ 
ſeurity; and le early as the ninth century, 
an attempt towards the feſtöration of ſei- 
ence, amidſt all the obſtrüctions arifiig from 
' barbariſm, was made h. the great King Al- 
fred. Hot was. who firſt e 0 
minay which 76 linge encteaſed to f 
famous Univerſity of Oxford; and — 
9 * —— ** claims like - 
| + wiſe 


” 
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wiſe the diſtioguiſhed — 
renown. In dorbear giving any account 
of theſe Univerſities, as the ſubjett would 


and ſhall proceed to take a ſucbinct view] f 
the antiquities found in England. Theſe 
ate of different periods, correſponding to 
thoſe, of the particular people, ho, for the 
time, were maſters of tho chuntry; and 
may be divided into Britiſn, Roman, Sau- 
on, Daniſh, and Norman. 
0 — thoſe 
of moſt other nations, are ſuch as have a 
connection with the religious inſtitutions = 
the early inhabitants of the country 55 They 
conſiſt of circles of ſtunes, e pro- 
bably places of worthip- in the times of th 
Druids. The moſt celebrated of thoſe is 
that called Stonehenge; which is! fituated 
von Saliſbury Plain, ſix miles north of the 
city of that name, in Wiltſhire. It is 4 
pile of huge ſtones, concerning the origin, 
uſe; and ſtrufture of which, antiquauries ure 
much divided in opinion. The name Syowy- 
benge is purely Saxon, and ſigniſſes hung 
ing ones, or a ſtans gallows. - It probably 
alludes- * diſpoſition of ſovorul of the 


1deriqy 5 ſtones 5 
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tones of which this extraordinary fabric 
conſiſts. Some, however, conjecture the 
name to be Stonbengeſt, aud ſuppoſe the 
tones to be a monument erected by Ambror 

us, a Britiſh King, in memory: of the Bei- 
tons ſla in at or near this place, by Hengiſt 
the Saxon. But Dr. Stukely, W ho Has 
written a learned treatiſe on this piece of an- 
tiquity, endeavours to ſhew'that the original 
name of Stonerhenge was Ambres, whence 
he ſuppoſes the ancient town of Ambreſ. 
bury to have been denominated- Thb lan- 
cient Britons called it Choir-gaur, which 

Dr. Stukely is of opinion ſigniſies the great 
; ehutch, or cathedral. The Choir -gaur 15 
of the ancient Britons was by the monks 
Latinized Chorea Gigantumy or the Giant: 
Dance a name ſuited to the ſuperſtitious 
notions they, entertained of its:ſtructure. 
944 Stonehenge: conſiſts of tlie remains of 
two citcular and two ougheenger:of rough 
ſtones, having one common centre. The 
outer circle is dard and'eight feet in 
diameter, and when entire, oonſiſted of 
thirty upright ſtones, ſeventeen of which are 
yet landing, and ſeven more lying upon 
the &Qud-chiber whole or in pieces. lle 
9 „ | vpright 


& 
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upright: ſtones are) from eightee to twenty 

feet high, from ſix to ſeven fest broad, and 
about three feet thigk. Being placed at the 
diſtance; of about three feet andi a half from 
onelanother, the are connectad)at top bx 


impoſts, or ongs laid acroſs, With non 5 


fitted to mortiſes in the, uprights. Of the 
impoſts, or grgſo/ tone, ſix are yet ſtand, 
ing, each of which is ſeven feet long. aud 
about three feet and a half, thick. The. up- 
right ſtones haue been wraughta little, with 
a chiſſel, and are ſomething et nir 
Wards the op. but the imhaſts 
Plain. All the uprights are, ind 
of ſockets, dug in eee 
flints rammed. between the ſtone and tb 
ſocket. 197) "x0 ein nns e TE „ 
be inner circle, Which never, had Au 
impoſtes is a, little more than eight feet 
from the. inside of the;,outward one, and 
conſiſted originally of forty, tones, the, ger 
 neral prppoxtions of which are half ho th di- 
menſions of the above · mentioned uprights | 
every aN. Of the forty ſtones which. ori- 
ginally compoſed, this circle, about nine - 
teen remain, and of theſe only eleven ase 
ſtanding· 


th 


L 


Th a ger + El 
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cles is three buutrea feet in elreuſmfelends, 
und from this ſpot the ſtructure has an aw. 
fol effect on the beholderz. . 
Zar the distance of about ume feet from 
Wen a press 60 e prieipübb pant 
= the work, and by RY ern FY 
called the Cell, or the Adytum. The Rotics 
| Ut e it are ſtupendous, ſome f 
| t im height. T 


tins as they are ometimes alled, being 
formed of tw6! uprights, with ah Impolt® t 
top, like the outer circle; and of theſe evtris 
Pages three are entire, but two:ſomewhat 
Metayed. Te met wal de etioſed"6r 
twenty ſtanes, each about ſix feet hig; 
And near the eaſtern extremity of this o 

oss ſtone of ch, e blue Marble, about ſix- 
deen foer long, and four broud, hfieh lies 
flat up ground, is ſomewhat preſſed 
into it, and ſuppoſed to have been an altar. 
ad Pi work is ene loſed by a deep trench, 
near thirty feet broad, and upwurds of 4 
hundred feet from the outer Circle. Over 
this trench aue chree Sauen ee moſt 


. 
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At; each entrance; enz tlie ontſüde of . 
trench, thore ſeems to have been two huge 
ſtones: ſet up in the manner of a gate; and 
parullel to theſo, on the inſide, two other 
ſtones, of a ſmaller ſiae. The whole num 
berof ſtones originally compoſinig this ſtruo- 
ture, is computed to be exactiy à hundred 
and forty. oo bo 115909 {00 RAT een 
dhe rude magnitude of Stonehenge has 
rendered it the admiration of all ages; and 
the uſe and origin of this work has been 
the ſubject of various conjectures-. The 
opinion moſt generally received however is, 
that ĩt was à temple of the Druids; built, as 
Dr. Stukeley thinks, before the Belgæ came 
into Britain, and not long after Cambyſes 
invaded Egypt, where that Prince commit / 
ted ſuch horrid outrages among the prieſts 
and inhabitants in general, that they diſ- 
pexrſed themſelves into all quarters of the 
world, when ſome of them, it is imagined; 
arrived in Britin n df 
The heads, of Oxen, deer, aud various 
animals, with wood- aſhes, and other appa · 
rent relics of ſacrifices, have been dug up 
in and about theſe ruins. Around them is 
alſo W n barrows, or monu- 
Liaw | E 
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mental heaps” of und thrown up in the 
form of a bell, and each encloſed. with a 


| trench, from a; hundred and five, to a hun- 


dred and ſeventy feet in diameter. The 


barrows extend! to a conſiderable diſtance; 


but are all ſo placed, as to be ſecen 
rows as have been opened, ſkeletons, or 
the remains of burnt bones have been 
found. In one of them was an urn, con- 
taining aſhes, ſome bones, and other ſub- 
ſtances, which the pong pile had not con- 
pa; Doves! 12 104103 Ft: 1 7 190 
Upon ds bnisd che moſt probable con- 
ann is; that Stonehenge has been a 
tetnple in ſome remote period ; and anti- 
quaries muſt ever regret, that à table of 
tin, with an inſcription, lich was diſcos 
covered here in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and might probably have confirmed this 


opinion, ſhould not be preſerved. But as 

the characters were not underſtbod by ſuch 

as were conſulted upon the occaſion; the 
plwate was deſtroyed, or at leaſt thrown by 
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Monuments of the ſame kind are to be 


mae e you! — 
$21 [2.31 well 
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well es, in Sectland and, the. Illes , parti: 
cCularly in Angleſey, which appears to have 
been the mne ſuperſti- 


tion in the weſt. 49 $994 160 Si 
„Of the Roman Ages än England, 
the, moſt conſpicuous are the veſtiges of 


roads, many of which ervalsa hene 5 


to our preſent highways. The remains of 
Roman camps are diſcernible in various 
parts of the country. There is one in par- 


ticular, very little defaced, near Dorcheſ- 


ter, where likewiſe is a Roman amphithe- 
atre; but the moſt amazing monument 


of wennn power in England, is the 
Wall of Severus, commonl y called the Pics? 
Wall. It begins at Tinmouth, on the eaſt - 


tern'coalt, and ranging weſtward through 
Northumberland and Cumberland, termi- 


nates in the Sole way Frith, a courſe of about 


eighty miles in Jength. At firſt, this pr- 
_ tentute/confiſted only of ſtakes and turf,” 
with a diech; but Severus built it Witt 


ſtone forts, and tutrets at 3 diſtances; 
bo thar intelligence could be ſpeedily com- 
munieated afong the Whole of its exteht. 
Ir was tattehded from on end to the other 
by deep ditch, or vallum, on the north _ 


latter has been employed as a feundu! 


4 writers, but if not of Britiſh, it is . 


| ters, —_ bx the king and his nobles, | 


e 043 ho" nigiw mw caldtib;qss 
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be and oll the Iouch, @-militsry highway 


In ſome places, the wall, the vallum' aud 
the road; are plainly diſpernible j atid the 


tion for a modern work of the ſame kind. 
Other Roman antiquities in England con- 


it chiefly of altars, urus / and monumental 


inſcriptions 30 And many private cabinets, | 
n well aspublie repoſitories, contain a vaſt 
number of Roman arms, coins, fibulw; 
and a variety of domeſtic utenſils. f 13315249 
moſtly thoſe. of eccleſiaſtical - edifices, ; and 
places: of -ſtrength. - At. Wincheſter 


Arthur, with the names of his knights. The 


antiquity of this relic is diſputed by ſeveral 


edly of Saxon origin. The eathedral of 
Wincheſter was uſedſas the hurying - place 
of ſeveral. Saxon kings. Many monuments 
of Saxon antiquity, preſent themſelves all 
over the kingdom, though they are often 
not to be;, diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Nor-. 
man erection; and numerous SN char · 
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are to be met with in different parts.. _ 
The Daniſhi.creQions, which ate Alſo 


numerous, are hardly diſcernible from the 


Saxon, The form of their camps is cireuß 
lar, and they are generally built upon mi- 
nences, hu their forts are ſquare. 
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Wales, the refuge of he gacient Briten. 
likewiſe diſplays, many antiquities. gevet 
ral of its caſtles are ſtupendouſiy latgeꝭ an 
in ſome, the remains of Roman architecture 
are plainly diſeerhible. Some appear to be 
partly Britiſh and partly Roman. Among 
other artificial curioſities, is King Offs _ 
Dyke, which! is ſaid to have been a bonn 


dary between the Saxons and the Welch, e 


or Britons. Charphilly Caſtle in Glamor- 
ganſhire, is accounted the largeſt in Great 


Britain, next to Windſor; and the re- 


mains of it ſhew that it has been likewiſe s 
beautiful fabric One half of & round tower 
bas fallen quite don, but the other over 


hangs its p06 en enn and 18 
„ ne 
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deemed amo e eg 


tower of Piſa in Ital7xr. 


Among the natural-quriofities in Wales, 


hall only: mention the high mountain of 


r in Carnarvonſhire. Acroſs 
r ge of it the public road is ſo remark- 


ably ſituated; that it-occafions noſmall ter- 


ror to many travellers.” On one hand, the 
impending; rock ſeems ready every minute 


to cruſh them to pieces; while the vaſt 


D _ 8 7 
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full of dange 


letter an account of one of the greateſt an- 


it contained 4 men detail of the 


preeipice below, Which hangs over the 
ſea, is ſo hidecus, and till very lately, when 


u wall Was raiſed on the fide of the road; 


7, chat one falſe fep would 
have been productive of fatal conſequence. 
I have reſerved for the concluſion of my 


tiquities in the world, and which now lies 
depoſited in the Univerſity of Oxford; I 


mean the Parian Chronicle, otherwiſe 


called the Arundelian marble. 


The Parian Chronicle, engraved on a 


marble tablet of conſiderable extent, is ſup- 
poſed to have been written 264 years be- 
fore the Chriſtian ra. In its perfect tate, 
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principal events of Orecce, during a period, 
of 1318 years, beginning with Cecrops, be- 


fore Ohriſt 1582 yeats, and ending with 


then archonſhip of Diognetus. But the 
ee the laſt ninety. years is loſt: 
ſo that the part now remaining ends at the 


archonſhip. of Diotimus, 354: years before 


the birth of Chriſt; , and in this fragment 7 


the inſcription. is at preſent ſo much cor 
roded and effaced, that the ſenſe can only 


be diſcovered by very learned and induſtri · 


ous antiquaries, or, perhaps more properly 


ſpeaking, ſupplied by their conjectutes. 


the twenty firſt year of the teign of Pto⸗- 


lemy Philadelphus in Egypt, the ſplendid 
age of the Poẽtarum Pleias, and. the reign 


in which-:chronologers 1 place ths 1 5 


Seventy Interpreters... 


This Chronicle, and many Uher relies of 


antiquity,” were purchaſed in Aſia Minor, 


pelago, by Mr. William Petty, who in the 


year 1624 was ſent by the Earl of Arundel, 
for the purpoſe of making ſuch collections 
for him in the Eaſt. They were brought | 
into England about. the beginning of be 


in Greece, or in the iſlands of the Archi- I 


| 8 placed in the erden hs 


. .- 
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longing to Arundel-houſe in London. Seon 
after their arrival they excited a general 
curioſity, and were viewed by many inqui- 
fitive and learned mei; among others, bʒ 
Sir Nobert Cotton,; who went immediately 
to Selden, and entreated him to enert his 
abilities in explaining the Greek inſtrip- 
tions. Selden -readily complied with his 
requeſt; but deſired the aſſiſtance of [their 


common friends, Patrick Voung, or, as he 


ſttylau himſelf in Latin, Patrieius Junius, 
and Richard Jame . 
bh — a2 gentlemen met 


in'Arondel-gardens, and Commenced: their 


operations; by cleaning and examining - the 


marble; containing the league, which the 
eities of Smyrna and Magneſia entered 


| into, in favour of Seleueus Callinicus, king 


bf Syria. After wwards, they proceeded to 
the Pariaty.Chroniele;::and" other inſerip- 


ne ee ech 04 36 99997 a + 
The following 
mall volume in quarto, including twenty- 
nine Greek, and ten Latin inſcriptions, 
Copied" from the marbles With a kranſla- 


year Selden publiſhed & 
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Was often Ar by! he Ade owners; 5 
and in theit' äbſende; Bme"vr the märbies, 
which were depoſited in the gardens, were 


— OT 


_ defaced of Broken? Feſther ſtolen, 


or uſed for the ordinary purpoſes of archi. 
tecture. The upper part of the ohiroya 


gicl marble, A ig almoſt half « of t | 
VV 
in repxifing a c 1 1 0 el 1 8 
but a copy 5 it has en Jus i e 
by, Helden 5 in the er 16; 

Henry. F Howard, grandſon” of th Bo - 
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* e en Eng land” the rin 
Lea, We ſoon reach the e of that coun- 
try, which. it has become uſual with: many 
to.ge nominate the Siſter Kingdom. © The 
climate, of Ireland differs $i from | that of 
England, excepting t x It is mote moiſt, 
roduttive of rw. 
The Gi) in general is rocky, but in many 
parts extremely fertile; und requires only 
a greater attention to agriculture, to im- 


prove its natural advantages. The bogs of 
Ireland, however, are very extenſive; that 
of Allen extends no leſs than eighty miles, 


and is camputed to contain three hundred 
thouſand acres. There are others alſo 


Which occupy large tracts; and bogs of 


ſmaller extent are ſcattered over the whole 


kingdom: but it has been obſerved, that 
there are in ge neral not more than are 


wanted 


FF. 
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e for peats and /turfs, the comma & 
fuel of the country, \ where woodand.coal | ; 
are:learos 205 041-49 eee eee 
Many theories 155 api 
account for theſe phenomena in the natu- 
ral hiſtory- of this country. It is obſervable 
that in theſe bogs, various roots of trees, 
ſome! of them of a great ſize, are generally 
Found; and uſually at the bottom; the 
common kinds being oak; fir, and yew, 
The roots of theſe. trees are faſt in the 
off, others have the appearance of beingg 4 
cut; but more of them beat the eee 4 
fire. Under ſome bogs, of conſiderablle 
depth, are yet to be ſeen the furrows of | 
land once ploughed. The black bog is a ** 
ſolid weighty maſs, which cuts Amd ds 25 
butter, and upon examination, appears to 1 
reſemble rotten wood. Under the red bogs 
is always a ſtratum, not quite ſo ſolid as 
the former ſpecies, but makes as good ful. 
Both kinds of bog are copyered wia 
ſpongy vegetable moſs, Which is. thicker _ ; Kg 4 
on the ſurface of the black. The ſponta- 55 5 1 | 
neous growth is moſt commonly heath, 
a. ſome bog: en 9 and ae 
1g 7 
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e The depth of the bog is va - 
ious; many of them having been fathotnod 
to that of fifty feet, and ſome are ſaid to 
de yet deeper. They differ extremely 
from the dogs in England in the inequality 
of the ſurfuce; the Lriſh being rarely le- 
Vel, but riſing into hills 
MMrelanl: rears vaſt numbers of black cat- 
tle and ſherp; and the prodigious quantities 
of butter arid ſalt proviſibns,; ex ported to 
Al parts of the world, afford the ſtrongeſt 
1 j . proof of the natural fertility of the 1Irith 
| Wil, la ſome of the northern parts of the 
= | Woo denz and flax are greatly culti- 
| Vuatec; from the latter of which the 
deountry has, for many yecara, been famots 
1 for the linen manufacture. Aer 9309 eis 
A notion has been induſtriouſſy propa- 
Sated, that Ireland is entirely exemptel 
from noxious animals; os 12060 40 
mien not tobe founded upon any juſt ob 
=. Fervation of her natural hiſtory, which, 15 
asm enquiries have rehched, is ſunilar 
3 *0'that of the: neighbouring countries. ; 
__ © Dublin," the: capital! of Ireland, ſtands 
about ſeven miles from the feay at the bot- 


dom of e ee which it gives 
. | name 
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1 5 
it almaſt into two equal Parts. In point 
aof magnitude, itude, and the numbers of inha- 
bitants; it mazoibe=regarded a8 he HGH 
ci da dis Majeſty s dominiongl The en. 
creaſe af ieavithinethe dafl thitty/hearvts © + | 
incredible. Over the: Liffey areitwo hund. 
ſame bridges, lately built, Jof ſtone, in im. 7, 
_ Hationci.of that ic Weſtmiſterginbefides 
three others of ati; inferior kind! HT 
has like iſe been erectod a new erchange, 
Which is an clagant- ſtructure cf Miese 
ſtone, richly embelliſhed wih pilaſend Tf 
nan W 2117 19}; batalgaxfto ets it adam. 1 
Tha parliameut- houſe, which wasibom- 1 
pletedrabout fixtyilpeais ago;/at the wxpetibe oe 
of forty-thouſande pounds; is a ſuperb 
ſtruttures of the Ionic orde r. The porticd, 
| in parti ular; is muchaadmired 1 Anderl 
manner in which the buildings is Aighesdld,, 3 
Aiſccvers great ingenuit) in Architteme. 
irited undertakings: vdiftinpuiſh che a 
_ that diſtinguiſn the | 
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Ae confine the channel of che bay, 
and to ſhelter veſſels in ſtormy weather. 

A ſpeaking of the public buildings of 
this kingdom, one's attention is excited by 
the numerous barracks where the ſoldiers 
are lodged. This meaſure has, by ſome, 
been conſidered as unfavorable to liberty; 
but it contributes equally: to the eaſe and | 
conveniency of 9 — e , which are 
-eiFcumſtances eſſentially connected with 
the enjoyment of e It muſt 
likewiſe, be admitted that the refractory 
diſpoſition of the lower claſſes of the Iriſh 
uin many parts, renders expedient ſuch 
means as are calculated for the ſpeedy ſup- 
preſſion of any tumults which may ariſe. 
The great ſource: of political calamity in 
A the ignorance of the people, the 
bulk of Whom are under the influence of 
Romiſh prieſts, who inſtil into their minds 
the moſt pernici dar ee both civil 

and religious. But it is to that 
this evil will abate with a growing a 
| perity of the country. en eee 0169 £5 | 
In the interior parts of eee ee 
of the old uncouth cuſtoms ſtill prevail, par- 
been Ait fpnerel. n 7 2 
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ante: refnaitis e berpurülh mz ben rtl 
| e countries on the Continent. Their 


brawlings in which they commonly ter- 


minate, b axe offenſive to every firanger- 


My firſt viſit! to Dublin | happened; on a 


Sunday evening; and though/T had, from 


previous information, in ſothe degree an- 
tieipated the ſeene, I really was ſtruck with 
equal aſtoniſhment and diſguſt. The e. 
tremely tatteted, ot naked condition of h, 
lower people, - the; barbarbüs -fiercenels. 0 
their manner, the jargon, the oaths Which 


they utteret}” the ſavage tone of theik ex- | 


_ clamations; and the general inebriety which 
ſeemed to prevail, afforded:altogether fugh 
a picture of \wretchedties and proſſigac as 
1 had never before ſech realized in any 
oountry. The celebrated Dean of St. Pu- 
. trick's has, 70 'know;- been charged with 
miſanthropy: whether juſtly or not 1 leave 


to others to determine; but it muſt, be 1 


man. nature in 8 a ſtate of barbariſm, of 
ety: he was daily an eye witneſs, afford 


Ing "apology for prejudices che moſt | 
Ne On unfavorable . 
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diſorderly meetings on Sunddy afternoon, 
with „dancing to the den e- 
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ainfavorable1toithe.ſpecies But let me at 
the lame time bbſerve; that to counter. 
Mieudlhip"of men who” were ornatnents uf 
we e ze hich they liveds: | Hel might 
tranſport biriſelf in imagination to Tuck. 
| *ntiam" or Batterſea; and partake with 
Pope-and Bolitigbroke/a flow oF ſentiments - 
'_ eongenjab with his! o dtn e om 
1 im vaiw patter Ireland we meet with 
a eaverns, roinantic profpects eta racts, and 
ther pleaſing and uncommon natural ol 
F Of "artifldih"rarities, the chief ale 
le round Pharos, ur tone towers; on df. 
ferent parts of the ebaſts“ They are ſup- 
Poſed to have been erectel/ by-the Dinies 
and Norosgianb in their piratival titcurfiont, 
*oforye'them/as digi -hotſes/or:beacong. i 
 (88The greateſt natural curiblieyin Ireland 
in the Giant“ Cauſdway, in the county of 
Antria about-eighe miles from Coleraif. 
Wcdnipoſed olfpillars aller angiturthipes, 
8 Tro thres fides to: eight. „Each plllär con- 


Alis of ſeveraf: joitits" or ſtonbs, lying one 
open ugottter, fom flix inches to ubout one 
Fos im thieknes. The pillarz are from 
bus es due feet im diameter nd generally 


dani :. >, col 


w 
— 4 
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Jy © 
conſiſt of about forty joints. 3» Dudgnithas . 
CliF where it begins, it extends upwards 
of four: hundred feet, till it is loſt in the 
Seh n at brit nt as enen 
The Cliff themehveauxhibit likewife an 
extraordinary appearance. From the bot- 
tom, which is of black ſtone, to the height 
of about ſixty feet, they are divided at equal 
diſtances by ſtripes of a reddiſh ſtone, about 
four inches in thickneſs, reſembling a ce 
ment. Over this lies another ſtratum of the 
ſame black ſtone, with a ſtratum of che red 
ive inches thick. Then follows à ſtratum 
of the . red ſtone twenty feet deep, over 
which is a ſtratum of upright pillars. Above 
this lies another ſtratum of black ſtones 
twenty feet high; above this again another 
ſtratum of upright: pillars, riſing in ſome 
r otros T. of the Cliffs, in others 
not ſo high; and in others again above it, 
where they are called the Chimmnies. The 
face of theſe Cliff extends about three 
Engliſh medley uo, eo 15390 9130-143 
A difference of opinion has prevailed - 
with reſpect to this extraordinary pheno- 
menon, ſome imagining it to be really the 
work of human art, n eee, 
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of natural operation. When ve conſider 
every circumſtance relative tu this produs · 
tion, ſuch as its total inaptitude to any uſe 
ful purpoſe, and the-analogywhich/it bears 
to other objects of a ſimilar kind, which 
have never been regarded as factitious, we 
cannot heſitate a moment to join in opinion 
with thoſe who aſcribe it entirely to natural 
cauſes; and this ſeems to be fully con- 
fir med by the appearance of the Cliffs. 
It reflects honor on the memory of Queen 
Elizabeth, that ſhe founded a univerſity at 
Dublin, before which time the advance - 
ment of learning in Ireland muſt have been 
greatly obſtructed-. This ſeminary conſiſts 
no of two ſquares, and is named Trinity- 
College. Threc ſides of one of the ſquares 
are of brick, and the ſourth is a ſuperb li- 
brary; but being built of bad. ſtone, it is 


_ utifortynately mouldering away. The in- 


ſide is commodious, and embelliſhed with 
buſts of ſeveral ancient and modern wor- - 
mies, The New Square, - three" fides of 
Which have been built more than thirty- 
years hy parliamentary bounty, and thenee 
e ques wok hewhſtone.; 
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having the front of it towards the City of 


Dublin ornamented with pilaſters, feſtoons, 


aud other architectural decorations. 


Learning ſeems to have been cultivated 


in Ireland at an early period; though we 


cannot admit the hyperbolical aſſertion f 


one of her hiſtorians, that the Iriſh aps 
pear to have been, from the moſt remote 


antiquity, a poliſhed people; and that with 
ptopriety they may be called the Fathers 


of Letters. We are even told, by the 
ſame authority, that Egypt received arts 


and letters from Niulus the Pheniciang 
who is repreſented as the great anceſtor f 
the Iriſh nation. But this is repugnant 
both to analogy and the moſt credible 
| hiſtorical documents. Little doubt can be 


entertained that Ireland was firſt peopled 
from Great - Britain. According to the 
moſt general account, St. Patrick, the titu- 


lar Saint of Ireland, was a Scotſman ; and | 
no literary monuments have yet been diſ- 
covered in Ireland previous to the intro= 


ducdion of the Chriſtian religion by him in 
the fourth century. The evidence, there- 


riod, reſts entirely on the credit of Iriſh 
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aof fact, it would be very abſurd to rely. 
In modern times, however, the Iriſh 


have undoubtedly diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in tlie republic of letters. Archbiſhop 
Uther ſtands high in the diſt, of literary 


fame Dean Swift, who will ever be re- 
nowned in the walk of humour and ſatire; 


was alſo a native of this country:;.to:which 
are like wiſe to be aſcribed the reſpectable 
names of Furquhar; Sir Richard: Steele, 
Biſhop Berkley, Parnel, Sterne and 
Goldſmit hl. . lt M9411 el. 118 
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eee to dhe eabddnell, I thall 
take my route by France, as the neareſt in 
fituation"ts England. But, Good God l- | 
how mbch is it Na fince firſt 1 vilted = 
that country! I then beheld it a great and + | 
united nation, warm in its attachmett to 
the king, and flouriſhing in the bleffings ® 
of commerce; No more now a kingdom, *' - 
it has torn up monarchy by the roots, and he 
carried to fuck a length its deteſtation of _ 
the ancient government, as to raze even 
the miuuteſt memorial of regal power from 
the annals of the nation. Not content 

with the extinction of the crown, and 

even of the life of the ſovercigh, the peo - 
ple, in the frenzy of revolution, have pro- 
cceded to the impiety, unparalleled in ma 
dern times, of attempting to aboliſh the 
 verlkip, and TY not WEIR 1 * 
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g not add, to deny the exiſtence of God him- 
ſelf! Throu nt: what a deluge of blood 


inherent diſpoſitions! B 


| tions are found! in great, plenty. - 


t Ks Rhone, the pa the Seine, and 
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have they waded, to eſtabliſh a ſpecies of 


temporary government, neither ſuited to 


the extent of the ſtate, nor to their own 
Lam weary of 
the proſpect. Let us turn our attention 


from the people, towards the country itſelf, X 
| which forms an extraordinary eontraſt. 


France, from its great extent, compre- | 
2 a variety of climates; but though the 


Air is. more clear and ſettled than in England, 

it is not, upon the whole, eſpecially in the 
interior parts, more ſalubrious than that of 
dur own country. In the ſouthern pro- 


vinces, the ſummers are ſometimes, immo; 
derately hot, and in the northern, the 
winters are more intenſely cold than with 
us; the inhabitants, at, the ſame time, 
being not ſo well ſupplied with firing, 
which in France is chiefly, of wood. The. 


country, however, i is happy in an excellent 


ſoil, and the animal and vegetable produc - 
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The country is watered by the 
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ol Which, i in point of commetee, are won⸗ 
derfully improved by the artificial rivers 
and canals; which form the chief glory of 
the reign of Lewis XIV. That of Lan- 
guedoc was intended for a communication 
detween the Ocean and the Mediterranean, 
for the ſpeedier paſſage of the French fleet; 


but though carried on at an immenſe ex- 


pence, for a hundred miles, ever; hills and 


vallies, and even through a mountain in one 


place, it has not anſwered. that purpoſe, 
By the canal of Calais, trayellers eaſily 
paſs thence by water to St. Omer, Graves 
line, Dunkirk, and other places. The ca- 
nal of Orleans is another noble work; and 
runs a courſe. of eighteen leagues, to the 
immenſe benefit of the adjacent: parts of 
the country. Beſides. theſe, there ate other 
canals, Which render the inland n 
of France extremely eommodious ; 
The reign of Francis I. Was nen 
to-cheliterdture of the eouutry; and many 
learned men then diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
dy their writings: among whom was the 

celebrated Rabelais. But Lewis XIV, may 
be eonſidered as the Auguſtus of France. _ 
"hp: e he gave 49 letters, and the 
115 1 WY my 
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d u political philoſopher, may be faid to be 
unequalled. 


Voltaire, and others who have written mi- 
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penſions he deſtowed on learned men, both 


nt heme and abroad, Which did not how- 
ever amount to above twelve thouſand 


pounds per annum, have gained him more 
glory than all the military enterprizes, 


upon Which he expended ſo many millions. 


Then aroſe among others, the famous tragic 
poets, Racine and Corneille; the former 


diſtinguiſhed for ſkill in moving the paſ- | 


Hons, and the latter for peculiar elevation 


of ſentiment and languag e. The facetious 


Moliere ſnone conſpicuous in comedy ; and 


min works of ſative and criticiſin Boileau dif. 
played claflical abilities. As a hiſtorian 


De Thou is entitled to high praiſe. The 


Fr writings of Paſcal: place him amongſt the 
moſt eminent benef: 


the works of the amiable Arehbiſhop of 


Ys to religion; and 


Cambray breathe alike the dictates of mo- 
mals and the genius of poetry. Monteſquieu, 


I fay nothing of D'*Argens, 


cellaneous - productions. Their works art 


comparatively recent and generally known. 
It has been remarked that ſculpture is 


. general better Song in France than 
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_ edifices, both cuvil and 8 Hing a. 
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in moſt countries of, Europe, Their trea- 
tiſes on ſhip- building, and engineering 
ſtand unrivalled in didackic obſervation; - 
but happily, in practice they are both oute 
done by our on count . 

Few countries, if we except Italy, dil 
play more valuable remains of” antiquity 
than France. Some of the French. antly 


 quities belong to the time of the Celts, and 
conſequently,” compared to them, thoſe of 
Rome are modern. At Rheims, and ig 


other parts, are to be ſeen triumphal arches, 
but, the moſt entire is at Orange, ary 
on account of the victory obtained oer the 
Cirabri and Teutones, by Caius Marius ang? 


Luctstius Catulus, After, Gaul was res | 


duced to a Roman province, the) e 
induſtriouſſy adorned it with 


which are more entire than any to. be met 
with in Italy itſelf. The ryins. of ag me 


 phithektre are ta be found. in Cha 4 'Y 5 
| likewiſe: at Vienne [ER d 54 &4 0): ales wh... 


-Niſmes however, - exhibits che 5 . 
valuable remains, of ancient 2 os 
ture N 297 1 NONE: N 
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ttt eit) undd is at this day as entire as any 
meier building. It Sonfſiſts of three 
| bridges r tiers of arehes one above än- 


| mes; but the clic 
: zug, the Vefeiges of Which are ſtill remain- 


26 be ce ghet and "loft entire of the Kind 


At ic affected! eh "ravages of "tine. 
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; dei . = faloon. * 4 fabricated of a 
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ng" age” by the Rota colony of 
Niſmes, to convey à fiream of water 'be- 


tweeh the two mountains, for the the uſe 'of 


She, The height is a hundred and ſe- 
vetity four: feet; and the length extends to 
er ante and twegty- res. M 
other Thins'6f ant iquity are found dt 
are, the Templé 5f Di. 


ing; he Arn ptüitkestre, Which is thought 


eng in Bone but, above all, the houfe 


dect d e el peter AHA,” chiledthd 
Main Cütpee, The architeScre and 
- fralptue” öf "this building are exquifitely 


beadtifdl, and; What 1s extrabrdinary, are 


A? Phiis in L. Rve'de Kae th de 
tie remains 6f 75 Palace, or the me, 


1 ſuppoſed to have been ve by "Feliz, * 


hated" the Apoftate, abbut ws year's 


q after e farhe' el as the baths of 2 


klefan. Thie temiins of this ancient ei- 
'axches, and Within 


- 


kind 


; ſage cut through the middle of the 
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kind of maſtic, — whidh? is 


now unknown, intermixed with "ſmall | 
| ſquare pieces of free · ſtone and bricks: 5 
At Arles, in Provence, is to be ſeen an 
obeliſk of Oriental granite, fifty-two' feet 


"ſeven feet diameter at the baſe, 


high, and 


are in Burgundy nd 80 The 


4 


near Briangon in Dauphiny] is thought to 
be a Roman work, if not of greater anti- 


quity; and the round buckler of maſſy fil- 


ver, relative to Scipio, taken out of the 


Rhone in 1665, is imagined to be coeval 
with that great general: | It is twenty 
inches in — weighs twenty-one | 
pounds, and contains the celebrated ane 


(owe: relative to Scipio's continenes,”!” 
It would be endleſs to recount the dif- 


Coma monuments of antiquity to be found 

ly in the cabisets of 
the curious; and the collection muſt be 
greatly encreaſed by the depredationswhich 


in France, particular 


the French have lately committed among 


the moſt celebrated of the portable untiqui- 
ties at Rome. It i 18, however, the pride of 
* more * any taſte for the e 


242 
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that has excited them to this outrage on the 
pProeſrriptive tight of that capital; and 
ſhould thoſe elegant ſpecimens. of ; Roman 
genivs:eſgape the peculation of their new 
poſſeſſara, they will, in addition to their 
fſotmer purpoſe, remain to future ages, 
monuments af the violence and rapine 
Which actuated; the revolutionary banditti of 
. noe. EU QI tit hto! 2 i fr 3þ UE 
may perhaps be imogined, by the Ir 

t. tical enthuſiaſts of that country, 


e tthe 
celebrated. rarities of ancient Hoes, will 
transfer, like a palladium, to the ne re- 
public, the ſeat of ſovereign empire in the 


"weſt; or, if their ambition. cannot be grab 
tified, with fo flattering. a diſtinction, that 
they will at leaſt attract to Paris the curious 
| of other nations, by the magnet of Roman 
| bo In the latter of theſe notions, 
_thair-expeRtation indeed may be fulfilled ; 
and a democratical conſtitytion of citizens 
E- will daubeleſe require ſome; adventitious at - 
tation, o compenſase the luſtre of Which 
me nation has been deprived by the. (deſos 
lating hand of equality. 
Faris, with all its advantages, will not 
0 E nen in the 
„ 3s 76h 3 35 (O08 af tf 2 more 
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more eſſential circumſtances of —Y 
perity and {GO LK. By theſe 1 mean 3 
thriving foreign and domeſtic, Ae e 
eleanneſs of the ſtreets; the elegance of the 
houſes, eſpecially within, the plenty of was 
ter, and that of a better quality than = 
Seine. The Pariſians, however, as well as 
the natives of France in general, are tem - 
perate in drinking; but Whether from any 
regard to ſobriety, as a virtue, or froth a 
natural propenſity to morę ſantaſtia modes 
of diflipation, I ſhall not take upoa me to 
determine. Happy were it for therm, had 
they been as little diſpoſed to intoxication 
from the Damon of civil rage, as they ar 
from the exceſſes of Bacchus 


Though Paris and Verſailles be ne nem 


objects to you, I cannot cunclude my lettet 
without giving ſome account of them, :i; 
Paris is uſually. divided into: three patta 
the largeſt. of Which, called the, Town; - 
. —.— tho north fide. of tho river Seine 3 
the City, which is the moſt ancient part 
conſiſts of three ſmall iſlands in the middis 
of the river and the other-. pattsq en the 
e is ann on the ſouth ſide of the 


— The 1 0 
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1 of Weibe uber form, and abet 
_ eighteen miles in circumference but tho, 
nccording to this computation it oeeupies 
more ground than London, it is not near 
ſo populous, the inhabitants of Paris not 
amounting to more than ſeven hundred 
2 _ thouſand; whereas thoſe of the former are 
1 ſuppoſed mee this muuber, inne 
portion of almoſt a third part. 
The houſes of Paris are built ebe 
hewn'ſtone, five; fix, or ſeven ſtories high 
and there are a great many palaces, with 
beautiful gardens, which formerly belonged 
to the nobility ; but being ſhut up from the 
ſtreets by high dead walls, they rather in- 
creaſe the bulk, _ add to the embelliſh- 
ments of the city. Phe ſtreets are gene- 
WE — ali whtkito theſe few" years 
WW there was no where any pavement for foot 
1 and they were illuminated by 
munen ropes placed acroſs. 
bf felve miles ſouth-weſt of Paris 
ande Werſullles, ſituatod on an eminence 
in the midſt of a ſine ſporting country, and 
_ encompaſſed wick hills. It conſiſted ori. 
ny for a (Caſtle built by Lewis XIIIch. 
g ſeat, which ee auen 
eee. 


ths middle being finty” feet” wide/"and"the 


an iron baluſtrade and two large bulldinge 


* 


- 8 * 
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Lewis XIV. ho alſo annexed to i it a hand- 
Wins town. The avenue 1. to the 
alace divides the town into two parts; one 


pF which is called Old Verſailles; the other 
the New Town. On the fide towards Pa 


ris this avenue forms tree toes chat in 


others thirty feet each, all platted wit ela. 


The great court" of the palace is four = 
hundred and eighty fert long, with a lee 


pavilion at each corner. It is encloſed with 


that form the Wings" on each "fide; Which 


have balconies ſupported by columns, and 
adorned with fine ſtatues. Theſe wings with 


the pavilions,” ſerye for offices, and | 
bebind them others for the ſume purpoſes- 


From this court is an aſcent” of three 


haste ſteps, into 4 large landing plate, 
and thence by five more into à fittle-cours = 


paved with black and white marble; in the 
middle of which is a marble fountain and 
baſon, with ftatuts of copper, gut“) The 
front and wings are of briek aud free-ſtone, 
#dorned with 'matble buſts and brachets ; 


124 "= 


vbvencs fins © wyguttoenb pulse, 
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0 * 23 of the deen 
Wich red and white ſpots like jaſper, and 


the two angles of the wings in the front, 


halle. Theicieling-of one of them is ſup- 
ported by eight marble columns of the Doric 
order ithered and white veins. (The ca. 


uc the otlumns, of Which there are four 
on each ſide, divide the hall into three 
parts,” On the fides/ oppoſite to each co 
lum, ate pilaſters that ſupport a,cornic. 
under a platform; and fronting, dd 

drs are hiches with ſtatues. 
7 beer w Hall 4s ſupported: hy" 4 
columns? af the Ionic OI have 
| behind 


their baſes and capitals of white marble. In 


| gre hanging pedeſtals, which, ſupport, two 
* ÞDAclſets encompaſſed with gilt iron caſes'; 
asd undernesth are two baſons of white 
murdle in the form of ſhells, where young 
Tritons ſpout water. The middle building 
has three gilt ĩron doors in the porch, With 
; apartments on the right and left. bothnud” 
On quitting the great court, through ag 
open porch, we aſcend by a ſtair-caſe eighty 
one feet long, and thirty broad. From the 
porch an entrance leads to two painted 


pitals and baſes are of a greeniſh; colour, 


„ 
* 


ene nm} ee 2 mm 


behind them marble pilaſters, with red, 
black, purple, and- yellow wins, their e- 
pitals and baſes being of white marble. e 
From this we enter a third hall of the fame 
dimenſions, the -cieling of which is an oc- 
tagon, with twelve double pedeſtals of fine 
marble, on which are placed emblematical 
figures of the twelve months, in gilt cop- 15 
per. All the parts not hung with tapeſtry | : 
are lined: with marble, -, ont 7 
The royal apartments are 2 = 
magnificent, and, richly ornamented with - 
| ſculptures aud paintings. Their furniture, 
even to the bedſteads, baluſtrades, and „ 
eonſiſt chiefly of maſſy plate. 
Such was, the palace of Verkilles in "4 
days of regal ſplendor; but in What cone. 
dition it is at preſent, or to What uſe ap» : 
propriated, 1 know not. It was ſaid, ſome ; 
time ago, that, owing to the deſolated 8 
of the place, the valuable tapeſtry Was | 
| greatly injured by. rats. The maſly plate, 
without doubt, has become the prey of the 
rapacious reyolutioniſts ; who we may be 
aſſured, have indulged. themfelves ; in every 
democratieal outrage, .. againſt à fabric 
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France, we ſtep immediately. into a coun- 
try where we find the revolutionary ſyſtent 
operating with all its concomitant tfain'of 
Violence and diſorder.” Here the Empetot 

is relinquiſhing his hereditary dominions ; 
| there the Stadtholder is abdicating ah . 


been confirmed to the hoüſe of Auſtria by 


: whole confederated he ptarchy, which has 
"op  Withſtood the aſſaults of the ocean, by ths 


lirefftible Sy wv of French principles 
and politics. On the waving of the three- 
Tolourd flag, as by the magical Wand of 
Ciree, ſee — provinces Wb to tlie 
ffrranti 


of 


karraas on A HU e -», 


« 1 7 * ad 
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Aileng ſucceſſion of ages; on the other, 4 


* Nrength of its dykes; all wing way to the 


— 


UITTING Ge grate limits of ö 


_'. "Hithed government. On one hand, Wwe 
, - behold ten extenſive; provinces, which had 


lr, *. J urn 3 


fantie Sant Ca, ira; Mae with alfa- 
tality, to which nothing but popular de- 
luſion could be blind, wherever the tree 
of liberty is planted, that inſtant, ſlavery 
takes place. We thenceforth behold thoſe 
people nothing more than the miſeta- 
ble vaſſals of uſürpation; bereaved of 
their independence, deſpoiled of their pro- 
perty, and reduced to maintain a ſhadow of 
political exiſtence, at the mercy of the ci- 
tizens of France. Theſe are the precious 
fruits that euſue from the hug of fraternity 
from the deceitful embraces of men who 
have laboured to eſtabliſh their. own power 
by a ſeries of enormous crimes ; 'who have 
induſtriouſly rent aſunder the ſacred bands 
of civil ſociety, aud impiouſly e * 
all laws both divine and human. 
The ſeventeen provinces: have . 
the, general name of the Netherlands,' or 
Low. Countries, from their ſituation in cef- 
pect of Germany. The northern contains 
the ſeven United | Provinces, uſually known 
by the name of Holland; and the ſouthern, 
thoſe which were hitherto. the 1 
and Erendhi re 1. 2945 
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_ The fornier of theſs.2cuntries is only 4 
narrow flip of low ſwampy land, lying be- 
tween the mouths of ſeveral great rivers, 
und what the induſſry of the inhabitants has 
_  gaitied./fron the ſea by means of dykes, 
which: haut been raiſed, and are ſtill ſup- 
ported, With incredible labour and expence. 


15 On account of this ſituation, the air of the 


United Provinces is foggy and groſs, until 
it is purified by the froſt in winter; when 
the caſt wind uſually ſets in for four 
months, and their harbours are frozen up · 
The ſoil is unfavorable to vegetation, but, 
by the induſtry! of the inhabitants in mas 
Ling canals, it is rendered fit for paſture, 
and in many: places even for tillage. The 
whole face of the country, when viewed 
from a tower or ſteeple, (for there is no 
natural eminence,) has the appearance of 
2 continued marſh or bog, drained, at cer- 
tain diſtances, by innumerable ditches ; and 
— many of the canals which in that country 
ſerve as high roads, are in the ſummer 
months no better than . W 
Waters. F mY (ho try Aft 
The chief rivers ate the Bine, the 
| pcs, the Revell, * Vecht. Tbere 


15 


- 
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are few good harbeurs in the U cited ber 


vinces. The tbeſt aderthoſe:of Rotterdam, 


 Helvottſhiytp bud Fluſhing e forf that of 


ſafeſt in Eutope has arbariat theremtranoe 
of it, over Which, large vbffels cannot paſs 


without being lightenede But wirh all the 


5 9 404924591 eMmnetidad ty off 1 K ildo 
Though the inhabitants ute Ig general vf 
a phlegmatic ternperament; Holland has the 


of. theſe; ſtand Brafirtus and Grotius f and 
in medicine, the celebrated Beerhäa be. 
Hactiam diſputes with tlie Germans the 


| editions of the Clafſſes have come from the 
| preſſes in this country/''”5 bus Orig 


ſeums, are the prodigious dykes, eonſtructed 

by ths. Dutch to guard thei? coufidty 58 
da /fiv Which it Hrn 

obg * £3 oy : 
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Amſterdam, thohgh one of. the dargeſt aid 0 


natüral diſadvantages of the Seven United 


Provinces, they ard perhaps tlie beſt peo pled 
of any ſpot of the, fame extent in the 


honor of producing many men diſtinguiſned = 
for their genius-andleartiings At the Head 


inventiom of printing] and the rioſt elegant 


Tus gvesteſt cvricfities* i the Unite 
Provinces; abſtracted from thoſe in flie mu⸗ : 
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much. Some of thoſe" are Gopendeus 
"moſes, and hardly to be equalled. - 
Cp Amſterdam, the capital of Holland, is 
tthought to be, next to London, the moſt 
commercial city in the world. Its conve- 
niency for trade, and the. grandeur of its 
public works, are almoſt beyond deſcription. 
It labours, however, under two great diſad- 
Vvantages; namely, thoſe of bad air, and 
the want of freſh wholeſome water, Which 
- obliges the inhabitants to ee the rain 
water in reſervoirs.: Mena bv: 
Rotterdam is next to 1 preceding in | 
reſpect of commerce and wealth; but.con- 
[tains not of inhabitants above a fourth part 
of the number, Leyden and Utrecht are 
both cities, anſl celebrated for their univer- 
ſities. The ſeat of government in Holland, 
was formerly at the Hague,:which;. though 
but a village, is diſtinguiſhed; by the mag 
nificence and beauty of its buildings and 
during the time. of the Stadtholderian con- 
f . AA 
| 1087 rods Bo bor; als eng nu! 
"6. So. great is the eee the Ditch, 
there 36 eh manufacture whioh they 
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a6 tlot'vabry bs; er u fiite in e h * 
Wien their "traffle does nt © Te 5 
of tlie period before ths commencetefit of 


theprefent® war. In khis they dre favored 
by the" populoumnefs of their cobutk y, the 
cheapneſs of cheit labour; and aße all, 
the water carriage; which, by means 6f 


their canal, gives them adVatttages beyond | 


all other nations? It is doubted, hbWever, 
whether the riches and luxury of indivi- 
duals lave not damped the general ihduſtf) 
of che inhabitants; for chere is Tealon” ts 
think that their commerde, navigation, ta- 


nufacküres, and fiſfierles have Hot bee för 


ſeveral years in ſo flouriſhing 4 ſtate as 
they wete in the beginning” of 'the preſent 
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ttack of country; as well as remarkable, in 


many parts, for the richneſs of the ſoil: 
Flanders alone has been reckoned the gra! 
nary of France, Germany, and ſometimes 
likewiſe of our own country. Tie eie 


df Jeſpits formerly produced the moſt 
learned men in the Auſtrian Low Ooun? 
tries; in which they had many comförtable 


ſettlements,” Their . 


a berate or TRAVELLERY, Ms 4 


to 'theols gy, and the civil and canon law; 
ut among their publications, were likewiſe 
latin poems, and plays. Strada is diſtin- 
guiſhed for the elegance of his compoſitions, 
both as a poet and hiſtorian. The Flemiſn 
painters and ſculptors; have likewiſe. great 
merit, and form a ſchool. by , themſelves. 
The works of Rubens and Vandyke are ce- 
lebrated wherever painting is known. !!; 
Some Roman monuments of temples and 
othen buildings are to be found in theſe | 


Princes; but the Aeenes, moſt. intereſting 


0 4 Britiſp traveller are thoſe where the 
yalour, of our, anceſtors; ſhone forth with 
| unparalleled luſtre, in the, reign, of Queen 
Anne. I formerly ſurveyed thoſe memo · 
rable fie Ids with a degree of enthuſaſm; 
but were I again to viſit chat country, it is 
Nene tat ther ſonpuments, of, eriumagh 
Would be mixed with reflections of a dif- 
| ferent, nature 1 ſhould be filled with, re- 
Set, to behold that all the blood. which, had 
been ſpilt, andd all the ee 
of courage and conduct, which werg diſ- 
Pflayed, could not perpetuate the phjcR of 
aur, glotious efforts even to the endiof the 
9 e ought ngta i bowgygrm from | 
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conflihaeverw]ois-eomdetnyy che- pes ) 
729 Ab ny nation at that _ 
period?” Let modern patriots affect to ri- 
dicvle the balance of power as à chimerica! 
idea but thoſe who eſtimate more juſtly 
the intereſts of nations, will admit that the 
aggrandizement of any one power beyend = 
4 degree compatible with the intereſts o.. 
others, muſt ever prove highly: dangeres 
to che general ſafety. Since the days f 
Charlemagne, the truth of this propbftie tm 
was never more evident than at · preſent; wu 
View France, Which was formerly coufihed 
towards the north, Within her provinees of 
Luxemburg; Hainault, Cambreſis, Arteis, 
and her diſtrict of Flanders, extending her 
domitiion over the whole of the Nether: 
lands, and on the eaſt, not only to tlie bank 
of the Rhine, but within the empire of 
Germany; and fay, whether ſuch an ex- 
tenſive uſurpation is conſiſtent with tie 
general intereſts of Burope, or even with 
the intereſts of any individuaF power, tas 
ritime or not maritime; 1 nyt „ iN 
The proſecutive-lof"this*ibjeſt "right = = 
— wPtoony — W 
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ting 3 chat 1 of this 
fame, country of which, Lam writing, the. 
Biitich flect, under the command of Ad» 


miral, now Lord, Duncan, obtained, on the 
eleventh of October, 1797, the moſt deci- 
five and glorious naval victory, of which 
there exiſtz an account in the annals of any 
nation. ASH e een HH ac 


che -fortyitous. ſucceſſion f/ 
to you an anecdote of the ſame 


to my remembrance. To the medical ſkill 


of the uncle of this great Admiral, the 


Hon, „Charles Fox is indebted for his 


life. When an infant, I believe, of about 


two, years old, he was attacked with the 
meaſles, and no hopes were entertained of 
his recovery, A a1 who viſited in the 
family, told: his mother, Lady Caroline Fox, 
that abe Ken much beneſit received 
from the advice of Dx. Duncan, and ex- 

pPreſſed a deſire. that, he ſhould be called. 
The propoſal Was immediately aocededd ta, 
and — Mas. requeſted to attend a 
Wü! 1 84 * 3 


Having jnnow had occaſion to mention | 
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confiltatihccaſ des idea he hg s at 
an hour which was fixed. Amongſt them 
was the celebrated Dr. Mead, with; tN] —ũ rr 
three others." They all of them locked 
with a jealous eye on their news aſſociate 
and having before preſcribed, without any | 
good effect, every thing which they thought 
| nu likely to remove the complaint, they 
with a ſupercilious air deſired Dr. Duncan, 
if he eould think of any thing elſe; to men- 
tion it. He told them that in his opinion, 
there was only one thing neceſſary, and he 
doubted not but as ſoon as it was uſed, they 
ſhould find the child to be much better 
On being deſired to preſeribe it, he ordered 
blood - letting in a proper quantity; which 
being performed, the infant patient quickly 
recoyered, and his life was protracted tobe» 
come a celebrated man. This aueedote 1 
had from Sir William Duncan himſelf. 
Much as the power of France muſt be 
encreaſcd, by the acquiſition of the Auſtrian 
N 1 and the ſubjection of the 
Dutch; much likewiſe as the general inde - 
pendence of Europe has been affected by 
the deſertion of our 1 let Great Britain 
and Ire land only remain true to them r 
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15 — — of our — ngrurd 
fianas ta their menaces, and the vigilance 
oſ a adminiſtration continues to -guard s 
from. the danger of improvident ſecurity, 
we:mayx::rtafonably: hope: ſtill to e | 
our national independence, and to compen - 
ſate the preponderancy of power on the 

| Continent, by aſſerting the empite af the 
oda teen guet s Vines POET: 
Jo take my; farewell of the Nethetlands z 
were L to paſs the remainder; of my liſe 
abroad, there is: no ſpot I. ſhould ſooner) 
chuſe for my reſidenee than ſome; patt of 
the ſouthern Provinces s and almoſt none 
which I ſhould more diſlike than any part 
Wannen Mtg Denne ts dn 
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N performing out be" excutfion, W we 
have to 'paſs the Rhine, that noble river. | 
which'riſes in the country of the Griſons, 
in Switzerland, and running northward, 
and towards the weſt, diſcharges itſelf by 
different channels into the German fea, 
No bridge, HG Wever, conſtructed like that, 
of Cefar, is tieceſſary to tran! ort us into 
the German ei empire. Fe ann 
This extenfve tract of Ar is "8 
divided into nine circles; three of Which 
are in the north, three. "4 the middle, and 
three in che ſouth. In tlie Role, it com⸗ 
prehends about three hundred princes, each. 
of whom is arbitrary with regard to the go 
vernment of his own a} "but they al 
form a great confederacy, governed 5785 
litical laws, at the head of which is tür 
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Emperor. It is doubtleſs the moſt extraot · 
 dinary aſſemblage of independent potentates 


19% — anmavar._. „ rü 


1 * 
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ever exhibited to the world; and it was 
only by ſuch 4 onfederacy that ſo great a 
number of princes, differing extremely 


from each other in the extent of their ter- 
ritories, could ever be ſo long preſerved 


from becoming the prey of thoſe who were 
the moſt powerful amongſt them. 
ſupreme power in Germany is the Diet, 


The 


' which is compoſed of the Emperor, or, in 


privilege of voting; but in the twelfth. 
century, under the reign of Henry V. Who 
Was a weak and wicked prince, the chief 
__ for the empire altered the mode of 


his abſence, of his commiſſary, and of tbe 
three colleges of the empire. The firſt of 
theſe is the Electoral College; the ſecond. 
the College of Princes; and the third, 
that of Imperial, Towns, , In this collective 
body, the power, of the Emperor is only 


executive; but even this gives him extra- 


ardinary influen ene. 
Unger the race of Charlemagne, the ems; 
17 was hereditary, but afterwards became 
eleftive; at which time all the princes, no- 
bility, and deputies of cities enjoyed. the. 


via election 


4 
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election in cheir own favor, 4 few: yearh. | 
after, the number of electors was reduced 
to ſeven; ſince which period, 0; others, 
have been added to that bodſ 7x 
The power of the Emperor is wank | 
by the capitulation which. he ſigns. at his 
election; and the perſon who in his; life- 
time is choſen King of the Romans, ſue- 
ceeds to the vacancy of the empire without 
a new election. The Emperor can confer 
titles, and enfranchiſements upon cities 
and towns ; but he can leyy no taxes, nor 
make war or peace, without the conſent of 
the Diet. When that conſent is obtained, 
every prince muſt, contribute his quota of 
men and money, as valued in the matricu» - 
lation roll, though, pethaps, as an indivi- 
dual, he may eſpouſe à different fide-from 


curious inſtance within our on memory. 
George II. of Great - Britain, as Elector of 
Hanover, was obliged to furniſh his quota 
againſt e Auſtria, and alſo againſt 
the King of Dae while: be, vas fighting 
Foxes: both, 20d > N N 17 

The Emperor, as the bead of f great 
| fonſedericy, chime a procedeny for hi 
n 


that of the diet. Of this there happened a Ne 


” 
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ambafladers in all foreign courts! "His an- 


_ pofible to peak with ah / preciſion on the 


before the preſent war, Were thought te 
amount to ſeven millions ſterling in Ger- 


come, however, as Emperor, does 
not exceed ſix thouſand pounds ſterling, 
and ariſes from ſome inconſiderable fiefs in 
the Black Foreſt The/digniry of the em- 
pire Has for ſöme centuries been conferred 
on the houſe of Auſtria, as being the moſt 


powerful of the" German princes, but of 


hte years the aggrandizement of the King 


of Pruſſia ſeetns to 4 —.— a'rivalſhip 
between thoſe princes in a future period 
and, what may prove yet more fatal to the 


Empire, an infringement of its ancient 
conſtitution. Tbe ſymptoms of the latter 
of n pon gu ae threatening; 

that they cünnot fail to excite apprehetifis | 


ons for the future kratiquillity of the empire; = 


Some of the German prinees have mueh 
larger revenues than ôthers but it is im- 


ſubject. 1 he Auſtrian revenues, however; 


many and Ttaly';- and it is probable, that by 
the revolutionary partition; lately con- 


cluded, they will be conſiderably increafed. 


This? is ſich ſum as goes für in Germany. 


ies l 
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To behold the magnuficence jafgpany of the 
German courts, a ſtranger is apt to conceive i 
very) high ideas: 9 the incaomes t + 644 | | 
- princes-,z.Whieh,is, owing 49, the, high yalue - W 
of mone q. in that country, and conſequenii ß 
of the low price of proviſions and manu» = 
factures. It. is unfortunate for the empire, 
that the petty.princes affect che ſplenden r 
the more powerful; in all their, domeſtig 
arrangements 3 to ſupporxt Which pom 
and, parade, many of them eee yg 
ſubjects to an extreme, degree. In ſome 
parts the burghers of Germany enjoy great 1 
privileges. In Franconia,” Swahia, and an 
the Rhine, the peaſants like wiſeſ are gener 
rally a free people, or perform only gert 
— to; theix ſuperiors, and pay the 
taxes ; hut in. the; amarquilats,of, Brandens — 
burgh, Pomerania, Lufatia, Morgvia, Nor 2 55 
Auſtria, &, they may iuftig bg der 
nominated:-flayes,. though, .in different de- 638 
Free get bun er n teg if 44. a. 
Tbe climatg;of. Germany, a8 in all rg sg 
tracts of country, differs greatly, not only = 15 
on account ofe ſituation, but according.&& —— ; 
| che improvements of the, ſoil Which ha _ | 
great een 105 1 * 1 
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The moſt mild and ſettled e e 
in the middle of the country, at an equi 
diſtance from the ſca and the Alps. Upon 
the whole, there is no great difference be · 
tween the ſeaſons of Germany and thoſe of 
Great - Britain. But there are more woods 
and chaſes yet ſtanding in Germany than in 
 tmoſt other countries ; ow ing to the paſſion 
which the inhabitants Have for hunting the 
Wild boar! The Hercinian foreſt; Which 
in Orſat's time was nine days Journey in 
length, and and fix in breadth, is no cut 
down in many places, or pareelled out into 
woods, Which have all their different 
names. Moſt of the woods conſiſt of pine; 
fir, oak, And beach. ' There is avaſt num 
ber of | foreſts of les note in almoſt every 
part of the dountry; here being ſcarcely 
noblemah of gentleman, who has hot 4 
chaſe or path adorned with pleaſure houfes, 
aud well ſtocked with game; ſuch as foe- 
bucks, ſtags, hares, foxes, and boars. 
be Oerman wild boar differs iti colour 
from our common hogs, and is four times 
us large; but its fleſh, and 'the hams made 
of it, are by many preferred to every 
other of the — both for flavour ws 
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San The. glatcon of Germaah is ads 


counted the moſt voracious of 1 mbH 
It feeds on almaſt every thing that has life, 


which it can procure; but its chief prey 


he falls into ſa kind of torpill ſtate, and met 


being able to move, he is Killed by 'thie 
huntſmen. F brave behbrowny, 


with a faint tinge of red... 


c: Dhe/Germans/are..naturally;aiffank;) ha- 


neſt, hoſpitable, people; but the higher 


charged with .intemperance in eating and 


| coffee. No peoples: however, haue mon 
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is birds, hares, rabbits, goats, and fawais. 
On theſe he feeds to ſuck; ancexcels,cthat 


ders are ridiculouſly proud of titles, an- 
95 ceſtry, and ſhew. Induſtry, applications, - 
5 and perſevetance are the great charaſter- 
iſties of this people, eſpecially the mecha- 
nical part of them. They have been 5 


drinking and perbaha net vajuſlly, . owing : 
to the vaſt quantity of wane, and prowiſſons 
of every kind, which the country produces. SS 
But thoſe practices ſeem no- to he Mer 
out. At the greateſt tables, though the 
guests drink pretty freely at dinner, yet 
after three or four public toaſts dave been 
given, the repaſt is commonly ſiniſhed by 


5 


mimber z and almoſt every man of letters 
nis an author There are in Germany thirty- 
* neee, of which ſeventeen are 


e the Germans have diſtinguiſl 
it was not till about the year: 1790, that 


they began to write with elegance in their 
aon language, It is however, an unfa- 
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Pruſſia, ordered the philoſophical tranſac- 
Sons of his royal ſociety at Berlin from 
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| Jtiſhed in the French tongue, 3. i ray +310 
With reſped to the fine arts the Germans 


n 5 Ws pay pretend 


eee eee 


Hrinting is encouraged even to exceſal 
Books are therefore multiplied without 


venteen Roman catholic, and 
two which artoket of each religion. Many 
them 
ſalves in arious branches of learning; but 


vourable circumſtance for the literature of : 
this country, that the French language 
mould be fo faſhionable in the German 
courts. Even Frederic the Great, King of 


he beginning of its inſtitutlon, to be pub- 


agen d egen. They even | 


* 


engravitig; etchirig/andmezzoritito.” Print. 
ing, if firſt invented in Holland, was work 25 | | 


ref. 1 
end itn wee! a6 brd bene, 


after greatly improved in Germany. The 
Germans are generally allowed to bre 


been the inventors of great guts, as alſb of _ 
_ gunpowder'in Europe; about the year"t 3209, 
Germany has likewiſe! produced ſon en 
_ cellent ruſicians, at the Head of whith 


ſtands the immortal Handel!! 


The ſ cities in Germany being ſo numes 


rous, I muſt content myſelf with giving 4 
very ſhort oba the ptineipal amongſt ; 


them. 1 1 SG THO Ton . - 
_ .Berkih ie n ccontied Tithe; capital of + 
hie Profiial majeſty's dominions and” af2 


fords the moſt extraordinary exataple” of | 


ſudden improvement, of any "place" that 1 


know. It is fituated on the*river Spree'y 


and: deſides a royal palace, has many othier 8 5 


ſuperb - edifices. The l 5 


king's palace, aud 


that of Prince Henry, are 'tpaguificerit* IJ 


buildings. A —— _ 


| handforhely Lane a e, bene f propa 
' d to open: arms bor tee thutidred 
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thouſand men. The ſtreets and ſquares are 
ſpacious, and built in a very egular manner. 


Preſden, in the cleQorate; of Saxony, is 
beautifully ſituated on both ſides of the Elbe: 
and in the magnificence of its palaces and 
publie buildings, is unequalled- It is like- | 
wiſe the ſchool of Germany for ſtatuary, 
__ paintings enamelling, and carving,; not to 
mention its mirrors, and founderies for 
bells and cannon, and its foreign com- 
morce; carried on by means of the Elbe, 

The Electorate of Saxony is inderd, by 
nature, the richeſt mx in German 
not in Europe- el 


The city ede i upper Saxony, 


forty-ſix miles diſtant from Dreſden, ſtands 
in a pleaſaut and fertile plain on the Plaſſo. 
It has long been diſtinguiſhed for the liberty 
of conſcience allowed to perſons of diffe · 
rent ſentiments in religion; but that eſta· 
liſhed in the place is the Lutheran. Here 
i Voivegſity, which is ſtill very conſider 
able, Th exchange is an elegant building ; 
und in this itz there is an annual fair, dur - 
jug ſeveral days, to which! great numbers 
eee a * mnie 


Hanover, 


WET. 


is the electoral palace. At the di iſtanee 0 


gf K r al The W 


of the; electorate of Fo 5 
to amount to. about ſeven. hundred and 


2 Ws! 
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4 Hanover, the. capital of 24 a 


Fed; Far fl and. e neat, 


throne. and agracable | city, fe 
about twelve hundred. houſes, among which 


few miles lie the palace and EG — 5 5 
pulation 


fifty . thouſand. perſons; beſides. Which, 


there are abgut fifty thoufand inhabitants 


belonging to Bremen and Verden, two diſ- 


tricts purchaſed by the Elector, at an early 


period of the preſent century. The towns 
in theſe, dominions, ate not without trade 


and manufactures; but the Whole of the 
Electorate has ſuffered much by the acceſſion 


of the houſe of Hanover to the crown. of | 


Great Britain; notwithſtanding i 2 reſpecta · 


ble ciyil and military eſtabliſhment. is gon 


ſtantiy maintained; out of the revenues of „ 
the country. , The ſecularized Tn, OY 


of Oſnaburgh, now: held, by hPa 

Vork, lies ſeventy-five miles welt. of Han- 
over, between the rivers Weler and Ems. 
The chief city of thi territory has been lang 
Walt all over . for the W 
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__ wes known by mie game me of Oſtubt 1 
Ad likewiſe for chat of the belt Weſtphalia 
bams. The whole revenue of the bile 
ric 1 is eoſtimated at thirty Hiouland poutidg 
| pet annum, | 20 las 1100 bh 
„ Breflau, the capital of Bild, lies on the 
N riv ver Oder, and is a free olty, where 1 
&s'of Chriſtians and Jews are tolerated, 
but the "magitracy'i 18 Lutheran, "The ma- 
nufuctures of Sileſia have been greatly Am | 
proved, fince'the country fell under the go: | 
minion' of the houſe of Brandenburg. It 
has beet ffid to yield bis Profiiaji majeſty 4 
revenue of dear a million ſterling; ; but this 
4 houſe of Avſtiia never N from a1 Aeg , 
the half of that ſum; and 1 cannot think 
that the revenue” is doubled nee that 


U WY: 6.40415 1611 wore *L 143.35 207 . | 
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„ SA crane 1 1 y 1428 ts 9. Dent isl 
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There 3 | tab, two 


| teiries of the name of Aiikfort :' one "of 
ten lies on dhe Ole, ind fh ect to the 
"3s ing ek Prutia; but ths" orher dad on 
boch fides "the, river Mai ne, and is an im- 
Perlal elty; 1 wean 55 chat appellatign' a 
Wale late, polfefſigg a confiderable 
* Wund it And . * - 
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pwn. eos: In the "Rigdthouſe, 88 
Guildhall of this city, the electors a IT 
for the choice of an emperor, and here is 
preſerved 1 the written inſtrument called che | 
Golden Bull, which contains, the fundameh- 
tal: laws of the empire. It is a fortified 
city, of a circular form, without any ſu> 
burbs. It is adorned with ſeveral magnifi- - 
cent buildings, and three principal ſquares; 
but, in general, the ſtreets are narrow, and 
the houſes moſtly. built of timber 8 e 
and covered with. fates WG: 
_ Vienna, is the capital of oh Cir of 
Auſtria, and being the reſidence of the Em- 
peror, is regarded as the capital of Germa- 
ny. It would be endleſs to enumetate the 
many palaces in this magnificent city, two 
of which are Imperial. Here is alſo an ex- 
cellent univerſity; and a number of rich 
convents. Among thoſe is one for the 
Scottiſh nation, built in honor of their 
countryman, St. Colman, the patron ; 
Auſtria; and one of the fix gates of, this 


city is called the Scots“ Gate, in remem- 


brance of ſome ſignal 5 58 performed 
there by the troops of that nation. The 


e of * . the Lu El 
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burbs, which are larger than the Gly, are | 
computed at about three hundred thouſand. 
In tbe number of ſuperb ſtructures Vienna 
is doubtleſs remarkable; yet after all, 1 
muſt abate from this general eulogium of its 
grandeur.” The ſtreets, excepting thoſe in 
the "ſuburbs; are narrow and dirty ; 1 the 
. houſes and furniture of the citizens ae 
greatly diſproportioned to the magnificence 
Hf the palaces, ſquares, and other public 
6 ; buildings; but above all, the excellive-it 1 
poſts laid by the houſe of Auſtria upon evety 
dom mocity in its dominions, muſt always 
' keep the M35 g part of their ſub- ; 
jects in a ſtate of poyerty, as is but too vi 
fible in the capital itfelf. Of e | 
however, the condition of the Auſtrian fub- 
jets has been greatly melibfated, and the 
beſt effects will | ok be found to ariſe'from 
this prudent change of tem, . 
RE With reſpect to dee and 'cutiofi- 
8 ., there is not 4 court in Germany but 
produces a cabinet” of eurioſiti es, artificial 
and natural, ancient and modern; 4 "Every 
ity of any ttots/ Tas likewiſe in it a Value 
dle publie fibrary; The valt Gothic palaces, 
/ exhifcals, , "and. above all, town- 
| et * houſes 


BY 


Greek architecture. Among the” ärtiffeial 


curioſities, I muſt not omit mentioſiug the 


celebrated ton at Heidelburg, which coh- 
_ tains eight hundred hogfheads, and is genie 
oo full of the beſt Rhenith' wine, with 


WhO are 50 ayerſe to the invitation. 


4 


Gg are caves and roclis. Near Black- 
enbürg, in Hartz Foreſt, there is 4 cave, 
of Which it is fail” that none Has hir yet 
found the end, though many; We are told, 


have advanced into it for tcheutyx Miles. 


But the moſt remarkable Lurldfty of that 
kind is neat Hammelin, about fifty miles 
from Hanover, where, at the niouth of the 


cave, ſtarids a monument, which comme 
fv the loſs of a hundred and thirty 


n, Who were there ſwallowed up in 
1284. 2350 Thi 
* beck diſputed 7 2 Writers. tos 
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houſes in Germany, are ſtriking ; objects "og 
every traveller. They exbibit ib Ame ap- 
pearance of rude magnifcence as they did 
four hundred yeats age; and man of them 
have an effect fuperior even to that f 


which they never fail to  fegale ſtratigers f 


g the chief natural curioſities la | 


s fa, though ſtrongly atteſted, s 
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I cannot take my leave of Germany with · 
out expreſſing a fervent wiſh, that a conſti- 
tution Which has ſo long reſiſted the en- 
croachments of foreign powers, and endea- 
voured to maintain its internal tranquillity, 
may continue to. preſerve among its mem- 
bers that mutual union which can alone ſe- 
cure their - proſperity and independence. 
Great Britain andthe Proteſtant part of Ger · 
many are linked together by peculiar con- 
nexions. We have received from that 
country an illuſtrious. family, which has 
| ſwayed. the ſceptre with great advantage to 
the nation. We haye interchanged. with 
each other princeſſes, vyhoſe. virtues are an 
ornament. to royalty; and I Joubt not but 
the connexion will be yet more ſtrongly. ce- 
mented, by a matrimonial alliance of more 
of our amiable A with ſvirable 
s of that empire, 
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Ms, 1 letter ſhall be devated: fo 
the kingdoms adjoining - Germany, which | 
are thoſe of Pruſſia, Bohemia, Hungary, 1 
and Poland. 
Pruſſia, conſidered as 3 kingdom, is 0 | 
tin& from Germany, which however it 4 
ſembles in all its natural productions, 25 
well as in the manners of the inhabitants. 
The Pruſſian monarch, by means of the ad- R 
' vantageous ſituation of his dominions, and | 
the wiſe political regulations which have 
been introduced, derives a - vaſt revenue 
from this country, which, about a centuy . 
and a half ago, was the ſeat of boors 4 
barbariſm. 11 is ſaid that amber 1 4 
brings him in twenty-ſix. thouſand dollars 
_ *annually. His ,other revenues ariſe Babs 
his demeſues, bis duties of cuſtoms and - 
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tolls, with the ſubſidies yearly granted by 
the ſeveral ſtates ; all which muſt, amount 
to a very conſiderable” ſum, excluſive of 
thoſe which ariſe from the - ahem of 
Poland. | 
Hitherto the kings of pruſſia have all 
paid particular attention to the improve- 
ment of their military force. The army, 
even in time of peace, conſiſts uſually /of 
a hundred and eighty thouſand of the ben | 
diſcip lined troops, in "the World: Which! 18 
the means by which that kingdom has 
lately attained to ſo great conſideration on 
the Continent. But this large military 
force, though it a grandizes the import- 
ance of the ſovereign, is extremely inju- 
rious to the intereſts of the people. What- 
ever number of ſons. a peaſant may have, 
they are all liable to be taken into the ſer- 
vice, except one, who is left to affiſt in the 
management of the farm. The reſt wear 
badges from their childhood, to mark that 
They are deſtined to be ſoldiers, | and oblige! 
to enter into the ſervice whenever they ate 
called upon. This has occafioned fuch's 2 
drain from Population, and ſo much dimi- 
iſhed the oxertions' of agriculture, that 
5 | 8 Frederick 


* 


ver, r!) Sehe. n 


Frederick II. endeavoured in des degree 
to ſave his own praſantry, by drawing 6 
many recruits as he could from other cou 
ties. "Thoſe foreign recruits femam cont 
ſtantly witli the regiments in which they are 
placed ; but the native Pruffians have every 
year Tome months of furlough,” during 
which they return' to the houſes of their 
fathers or brothers, and Work at the bus 
fneſe öf che farm, or in any other way 


they pleaſe. 
The air of Bohemia, Which is -alfo dil. 


tinct from Germany, is not thought ſo 
wholeſome as that of the latter; though in 


general its foil and produce are pretty much 
the fame.” This kingdom contains rich 
mines of Klver, quick-filver, copper, iron, 


lead, ſulphur, and ſeltpetre. Prague, the 


capital of Bohemia, is one of the moſt mags 
nificent cities in Europe, as welt as very 


extenlive, and famous for its noble bridge 


over the Muldaw, © It 3 however a pl 
of little or no e DIE 


ing gol deſpotic. Their ſtates are dom. 


2 ii einne eee 
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Of the old beg conftirytion' tere 
now remains nothing but the form, kde 
government under the houſe of Auſtria bes. 
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Re repreſentatives. of, towns. In general the 


people bave an averſion, towards the Auſ- 
trians; on vhich account, of late, the Auf 
trian princes have, been cautious of pro- 
voking them by ill uſage. The revenues 
of this country are whatever the ſovereign 
1s pleaſed to exact from the ſtates of the 
kingdom, when they are annually aſſem· 
bled at Prague; and their amount may be 

about half a million ſterling. 
The kingdom of Hungary may be divided 
into the upper and lower Hungary, to 
which may be added Temeſwaer, which has 
— conſidered as diſtin& from Hungary, 
uſe it was formerly governed by an ip 
dependent king. The air in the ſouthern 
Parts « of Hungary. i is unhealthy, on account 
of its numerous lakes, ſtagnated Waters, 
15 and marſhes; but the northern parts being 
wountainous and barren, the air is falu- 
Pious. No country in the world can boaſt 
a richer ſoil than that plain which extends 
throe hundred miles from Preſburg to Bel- 
er and yields variety of productions, 
Zorn is there in ſuch plenty, that it ſells 
for one ſixth ON; of its price in Eng- 

land. 
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real deſeendants of the ancient 


| meſwaer. 
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Und. The Hungürlan baths" and miner! 


Waters are eſteemed the moſt ſovereigh of - 


any it Europe 3 but their magnificent build- 


ings, raiſed by the Turks when in] poſſeſſion 


of the country, are ſuffered to go to decay. 
The Hungarian wines, particularly Tokay, 
are preferable to er aps any oller country 


in Europe. 13 188 Ki 9.9 3. A A ; fe 7 8 


It was late before Us cet bids ; 
rians drove the Romans out of Hungary > 


and ſome of the deſcendants of their legi- 


onary forces may ſtill be diſtinguiſhed in ro 
inland parts, by their ſpeaking of Latin. 

In the country of Temeſwaer fro 
many faraons or gypſies, ſuppoſed to be the 


hom they reſemble in their features, in 
beit propenſity to melancholy, and in ma- 

de- Vene manners and. nn, — 4 
ortunity of aſcertaininig th 


'6cul; demonſtration, but have 125 = vo 


aeg the laſcivious dances of Tris, tilt 
worſhip of onions,” many famous Egyptian 
ſaperftitions,” and the Egyptian method of 
hatching eggs 5 means of dung, are ſtill in 
uſe amongſt t e 1 in is 
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One of the moſt remarkable natural cu: 
Trioſities in Hungary, is a cavern in a moun- 
tain near Szelitze. The aperture, which 
fronts the ſouth, is eighteen fathoms high, 
and eight broad. Its ſubterrancan paſſages 
cConſiſt entirely of ſolid rock, ſtretching 
farther than has. yet been diſcovered. As 
far as it is practicable to go, the height is 
' found io be about fiſty fathoms... and he | 
; breadth ewenty-fix. | ME end 20857 | 
The artificial args" of this. caun- 
ary, conſiſt chiefly of its bridges, The 
Bridge of Eſſeck, built over the Danube, 
and Drave, is, properly ſpeaking, à conti - 
muation of bridges, five miles in length, 
fortified with towers at, certain .diſtances. 
A bridge, of boats runs over the Danube, 
half a mile long, between Buda and Peſt ; 
and about twenty Hu ugarian miles diſtant 
from Belgrade, are the remains of a bridge 
erected by the Romans, judged to be the 
mot magnificent of any in the world.. 
„The Hungarian government preſexves 
4the remains of many checks upon the regal 
Der: They have a Diet or Parliament, 
4 * eee Oh e gur 
1 ; ad | 
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Juſtices of the peace; and every royal 90 9 
„„ vo od ng Rs 
Both Bohemia Eby) Rias have 1 
gone great changes in their ancient couſli·- 
tution ; but no kingdom has been more un 
fortunate than that which I am now on the | 
point of entering; I mean Poland. 0. 
Bleſſed by nature with a healthfot 4 
mate, and à ſoil remarkable for its ferti- 
lity; yet the happineſs of the people hay 
been perpetually obſtructed by a pernicious 
conſtitution of government; nominally re+ 
gal, but in fact an ariſtocracy, and that of 
a kind the moſt oppreſſiye. When I ſpeak 
of the common · wealth of Poland, you will 
readily conceive that I allude to that form 
of government which exiſted, before the - 
partition of the country; for there no re- 
mains no traces of its former ſtate, nor in- | 
deed of its exiſtence as a diſtinct nation, 
The king was then nominally, as I before 
obſerved, the head of the republic ; and: he , 
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was elected by the nobility and clergy, on 


horſeback, in the plains; of Warſaw. - Obe 1 
diſſentient voioe, pronouncing Velo, was 
ſutficient to invalidate the election. When 


4 i: proved the majo:. 
N. fr , : F ity 
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ity bad 66 ather means of efiforcing dhe 
'* election, than by cutting their” opponents 
in pieces with their ſabres; but if the mi- 
nority Was ſuffciently ſtrong, a civil War 
enſued. Immediately after the election, 
the king figned the patta romventa of the 
kingdom, by Which he engaged to intro- 
duce no foreigners into the army or go- 
vernment. He was henceforth only pteſi- 
tet r che Raste, wich wi compoſed 
of the primate, the archbiſhop of Limburg, 
fifteen biſhops* aud a hundred and Oey 
laymen, conſiſting of che great officers-'of 
ſtate, the Palatines and Caſtellans, Who 
were the grandees of the kingdom. ae 
The Diets of Poland were ordinary and 
extraordinary. The former met onee in 
two, and ſometimes three” years: the latter 
was ſummoned by the king upon 'critical 
emergeneies; 3 but here likewiſe one difſen- 
tient voice rendered all their deliberations 
mmeffectual. The king could nominate the 
great officers of ſtate, but they were 'ac- 
countable only to the ſenate; Tad! he could 
nt diſplace them when once appointed. 
Such are the outlines of this motley con- 
Aivation, — ** its foro with al. 
I | moſt 
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1 moſt ebery new, king, according, to the 0 


ſtipalations which he was obliged \fign at | 
| his acceſſion. _ The tribunitial an Was 
founded upon Gothie principles, Fopugpant 5 
to the dictates of civilized: and rational; ju- 
riddiftion ;. and what, greatly. increaſed. its | 
bad effects, it was ſo far from being ener: 
- ciſed from any motive qi patriotiſm, that it 
always originated ig, the influenge of ſome 
ol the neighbouring powers, who were, ige 
tereſted to foment anarchy and confubon = 
in the councils of Poland. Nor was this 4 
| matter of any difficulty.;. fot many. of the 
firſt, nobility. did not ſeruple. to receive, pen 
Gors from foreign, courts, whole yiews and 
intereſts, conſequently, it became. theit by= 
fineſs to promote. This ancient common< 
wealth has at length byen diſmembered by 


the three great Poteatates of Ruſſia, Pruls . 
ſia, and Auſtria f and it ſeems at pte fen o 


de determined that no veſtige of its fotmet 
governmgent ſhall be allowed to exiſt,. But 
this tranſlation of che territory and Juris: 
tion of Poland, however arbitrary and vie- 
lent, can very little 
the bulk of the nation: for they hays hitherto . 
d a fot of ern en e 


affect. the intereſts f 


f 
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8 to their maſters, as ene en eg 5 
; | even during® the moſt F periods; of | 
the feudal r 
The chief rivers PRO are the V iſtula, | 
or Weyſll, the Nieſter, Nieper, or Boriſ: | 
_ _ * thenes, the Bog. and the Dwina. Some of ; 
. the vegetable productions of Poland are pe- 
2 culiar to itſelf, particularly a kind of manna 
| (if it can be called a vegetable), which in 
May and June the inhabitants ſweep into 
ſieves with the dew, and dreffing it in vari: 
ous ways, make uſe of it for food. In Li- 
thuania, which country was annexed to 
Poland, great quantities 'of yellow amber 
are frequently dug up, in pieces as large as 
a man's fiſt, ſuppoſed to N che e produRion. 
of a teſinous pine. Wen Masa 
The foreſts of Waiſovia condi great 
e of Uri, or buffaloes, the fleſh of 
Which the Poles reduce to a powder; and 
eſteem it an excellent diſh; The fleſh of the 
Poliſh elk is likewiſe much admired by the 
natives, and forms a principal part in all 
their gteat entertainments. The body o 
"this animal reſembles the deer, but exceeds 
Ia it both in thickneſs and length: the legs 
EN 8 the feet broad and cloyen, the 
i 10 . horns 


Ly 
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horns large, rough and broad, Bike tho 
of a wild goat. Naturaliſts have 'obſerved; 
that upon ne an E ae were 
brains e eee ee eee. 10 0 fü 


- well atteſted, that in the large woods and 5 


foreſts, of the north, this animal is attacked 
chiefly towards the winter, by a large orf 
flies, Which, through its ears, attempt 1 
take up their Winter quarters im its head! 
This perſecution is thought to affecł the elx 
with the falling - ſickneſs, by which means 
it is taken 3 anc event which would others 
wiſe not be eaſily accoinpliſned. 
Among the natural curioſities of Poland, 
I. ſhall mention an ambiguous ſpecies of 
animal, which has all the form of huma - 
nity, but is deſtitute of its properties It 
is beyond a doubt, that ſuch beings have 
been found in the woods of that country. 1 


1 


on all fours ; but this circumſtanee 1 ſhould. 
much queſtion, conſidering that the forma 
tion of the human knee and feet is ex- 


tremely unſvitdble to fuch motion It 


— ſomne of them Have, by 
ent, attained te the uſe of 
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0 leave their children expofed in the 


The alt; mines af Roland conſiſt b 
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n Of the hiſtory' of theſe creatures 
vs can only form a conjocture. It is pre- 
 bable that the frequent incurſions of the 
Partars, and ether barbatous nations into 
Poland, have:forced the women ſometimes 


woeds ;: but how: thoſe miſerable objects 
could afterwards, ſubſiſt, we can account | 
for only upon the ſuppoſition, that they 
were nurſed by bears, or other wild -beafts. 
I once had accafion. to ſee one of theſe hu- 
miliating ſpectacles in a village in Germany. 
Under the, mountains adjoining to Riow, 
in the deſerts a Podolia, are ſeveral gror· 
tos, Where a; great: number of human bo- 
dies are. preſerved: They are ſuppoſed to 
bavo hin buriod through a long fucteſon 
of ages; but are neither ſo hard, nor ſo 
black as the Egyptian mummies. Among 
them are two princes in thein uſual; habits. 


It is thought that this preſerving quality is 
, Owing 10 the nature of the foil, which is 


dry, and dandy, ; 2. ln 4 144 1192Þ Horn: 


dlerful caverns, ſtueral hondlred yards deep; 
atithe bottom of Which are 


many intriwate 
eee, — 
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ſixteen” thouſand 'inhabitagits; It ids ſur- 


a 1 ; a 
-y 


eee, ee er 


© -dliffetent kinds of fuk, one ex- 
— un like cryſtal; another ſoſter, 
but clearer; a third white, but brittle; 
theſe are alt brackiſh, but the fourth "is 
ſome what freſher. . Theſe four kinds are 
dug in different mines,” neur the city of 
Cracow : em one fide of them is a ſtream of 
an water, and on the ether, one ef \freſhi” | 
Few antiquities ate to be met with in 
Poland ; for old Sarmatid'was never per- " 
fectly known to the Romans themſelves : 


aud im artificial r it is almaft 


My 35 * 


Ann 


equally! unproduttive. | 34 
The capital- 21 Nala, vou know, FE 


Cratoto: which ſtands on an enctenſive 


plain watered by the Viſtula. Indlading 
the" ſuburbs, it - veeupies à vat ſpace of 
gtourid, but ultogether ſcarcely contain 


rounded with high brick: walls, Nrengthens 
ed wull round and ſquare” towers inthe 


tncient kürte mf fortification, 1 1 ON 


Warſaw, Which. diſputes with the pre 
ceding the honor of being the ee, . 


lies on the Viſtula, and almoſt in the cen - 


tre of V 


Poland. It is, or rather Was, de 
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ficent bd other langes beſides 
churches and convents. It is computed to 
contain near ſeveiity thouſand inhabitants, 
but of theſe great numbers are foreigners. 
The ſtreets are ſpacious, but ill paved, and 
the greater part of, the houſes, particularly 
in the ſuburbs, are mean wooden hovels. 
The gityexhibits a ſtrong contraſt of wealth 
and poverty, as indeed does every part of 
the ancient Poliſh republic. © 7 pals: 
: Dantzic:is the capital of Poliſh-Pruſſia, 
andi is famous for having been formerly at 
the head of the Hanſeatie aſſociations, 
commonly called, the Hanſe-Fowns. It is 
ſituated on the Viſtula, near ſiye miles from 
the Baltic, and is a large, beautiful, and 
populous city; The hauſes are generally 
. five ſtories high; and many of its. ſtreets 
are planted with cheſnut-trecs. It has a 
fine harbour, and enjoys an entenſive com- 
merce. This city is a tepublie, and claims 
an adjacent territory about forty miles round 
it, which was formerly under 1 
a of the King end ropublic-of Felund. b 
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: From Cs ſt let! 
relies of ſeveral 3 Which hays 1 


k * 


changed their ancient. conftitution, I n 


proceed ſouthward to Sp itgerland, à möoun- 
| tainous, country, but Which, on, that ac- 
count, has long been the, facred lee of 
Uiberty on the Continent. It ki divided 
into thirteen cantons, bich, k though all F 
| OE together, enjoy not the fame 
are ariſtocratical, others 


: 1621 and every. Abe c 4 1 
con 6 


ien. its on Jnriſictiogn. T 


deracp, „conſidered ag a republic, er er ; 


hends three diviſions. 2 The. N the 


Swiſſes, properly 1o,;called... my Mas, — 
| EC 


are the Griſons, or the ſtates, gon SATs 


with the Swiſſes, for, their e P 


tion. The third a. a Era 
8 tough 
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Those 2 Canton of Bern are faid to 
amount alinually to three hundred thous 


though fabjet oy the — two, by plies I 


chaſe or otherwiſe, preſerve each its own 
particular magiſtrates, Every cantou forms 


within itſelf a little republic; hut when 


zu controverſy ariſes that may affect the 
| Whole confederacy, it is referred to the ge · 


neral diet, which ſits at Baden, where each 
canton en a wy every eee is de- 


The Cantons being fo e Marten, 
eee and produce, it is difficult % 
onm any preciſe eſtimate of their revenues 


ſand crowns, and of Zurich to a hundred 
and fifty Wound! the other Cantons 
in proportion to their produce and ma- 
nufactures. Whatever is ſaved, after de- 


frayliig the neceſſary expences: of govern- 


ment, is lajd up as 4 common ſtock; and 


it bas been ſaid; though I cannot «firm: it 
1 itidobitable authority, that the Swiſſes 
are poſſeſſedof five hundred thouſand pounds 
Rerling in the I ee ee 
8 other banks. ' 

. internel ſtrength or the with Aw 


ann * militia, ee | 
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& on ated days for thooting at mark, fur 
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each, The eee ; wiſdom 1 0 5 


thirteen e four hundred men, levied 15 


| emen eaployed, 8 


eee AA Pl 


ee body of militia, which are 
OY pg ae and Prins 


any prehdtee to its lee — 
burgher, peaſant, and ſubject, is obliged te 


conutrements; powder gad dolly. x 4091 a 
always ready, when called upon, for the 


R The Swiss engage 


either merely —— bras marghing . 
giments. In the latter caſe, the. governs 
ment permits the enliſting of ve 355 
though only fat ſuch — chars: 
alliance with, or with whom they have en- 

tered into a previous agreement on that art 
ticie..' But no ſubject is to be forced into 
foreign ſervice,or even to be enliſted, with 
55 Ann of . * 1 
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The moſt coriſiderable city in his on · 
2 Bern, which ſtands on the river Aer. 
This eity and canton is ſuppoſed to form 
as a thikd of the Hetvetig confetlerity, 
nnd can, upon occaſion, fit out a hundred 


” * thouſand' armed men. In this canton is 
Laufanne, ſituated on the north ſide of the 


_ Hake of apart 6 and celebrated for its uni - 
| 7. Baſil is by ſome accounited the ca- 
pn 2 Switzerland. It is ſituated in a fer- 


| Aue and pleaſant country, on the bariks/of | 
ie Nhine, and the confines of Germany. 
Fr contains two hundred and twenty ſtreets, 


and two market · places. The town-houſe, 


Which ſtands on the river Birſee, is ſup- 


ported by very large>pillars; arid its great 
Mall is finely painted by the celebrated Hans 
Holbein, Who wWas u native of this city. 
Baden is' famous for its antiquity und baths. 
In the arſenal of Zurich, which is far leſs 
coônſiderable than Bern, is ſhewn the bow 
of the famous William Tell, who proved 
the means of delivering Switzerland from 
the Auſtrian yoke. In the library of the 
dame eityß there is a manuſcript: of letters, 
Written in elegant Latin and German by 
enn — fie: ati tis: en the 
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_ thei unfortunate Lady Jant FRO ai 
judicious feformer, Bullinger. 


Phe ruins of Cæſr's Wall, Which ex- 


tended eighteen miles in length, From 
Mont Jura to the banks of Lake Leman, 


are ſtill diſcernible; and many 3 
of antiquity have been diſcovered · near the 
Baths: of Baden, which were known to the 


RNomans in the time of Tacitu. 


this: country, a traveler isſtruck with ad. 


n bare) now planted with::vinis;" or 


abounding with luxuriant paſture ; and to 


| mark the traces of a plough along the ſides 6 


of precipices ſo ſteep, that a horſe chuld not 


The feet of the mountains, and ſometimes 


yards, corn; fields, and paſture- grounds. 
Other parts are dreary, conſiſting almoſt on- 


ttitely of barren and inacceſſible rocks, fome' 


of which are continually covered with'ſtivw 
and ice; and the vallies between them ap- 
pear like ſo many ſmooth frozen lakes. In 


ſome parts there is a regular gradation from ; | 
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even mount them without much! difficulty.) 


alſo the ſummits, are covered with vine 
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in others, the travifitivns ave abrupt and 
ſtriking. In ſhort; Switzerland abounds 
with the inoſt picture ſque ſcenes that ean be 
imagined ; and every diſtriò in this ccumtry 
preſents the traveller with ſome: natiiral cu- 


proſpects. 40 5• 9 n Ni lle 169 
Geneva, though wake the: proteidion;of 
the Helvetic body, is an independent re. 
public. This city is ſituated upon the aſſſux 
of the Rhine from the ſine lake of Geneva. 
It is well built and fortified; and cobtains 
_ twenty-four thouſand inhabitants, moſt of 
whom are Calviniſts. It is celebrated for 
ſity, and the good government of its cpl · 
leges, the purity of its air, and the polite» | 
neſs/of its inhabitants. At Ferney, à villa 
in the neighbourhood of this city; I had firſt 
the. plesſure of ſeeing the belebrated Mon 
ſieur Voltaire, with whom, upon invita- 
tion, I paſſed almoſt a whole weck. On 
Wenne eee, to you: the fol» 
| lowingancedote,/ . 
" M Ina dey efrerdizinors we were ſpeaking 
e ili beauties of the lake of Geneva, Vol- 
. which difs 
| tingaihed 


_ : | 


I 
tinguiſhech him, W pro- 


duce fout lines of Engliſh poetry in praiſe of 
that ſubject. He ſaid ha ſhould nos conſme it 


to the attitude of Lacilius, aut ped in undo 


but that I ſhould haue only two minutes ſot 
performing the taſſ g and he appointed his 
amiable and ſprightly niece to be achitreſs of 
the tranſaction. She was to give the fig- 
nal when the Period commenced, 26 well 1 
as to arinounce” its expiration,” For this 
purpoſe, taking from her fide an, elegant 
oy old watch, the. laid i it down 1 upon the table. | 


eftre-tems,; for, I believe; about a minute. 


ſantly called out to her, compres a un mar 
nent. Beſore the two minutes were ex- 


pired, L producedthe two follow ing abupleta, 
. e eee ewe will judge. with the 


, : ER 


wt Lodi 0 . een l. » 
Whom Nature's {elf with Alpine fame has cr 
Geneva, hail ! too great for feeble lays, 4 
 Voltaite alone can celebrate thy praife,” 2 
ie 02 0: JIGUT Ad. 03411 30 18. 8} 


He read it with apparent ian, 


aud taking . WW 
. wi 
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Haw 


er 7 4 5 induced her to protra& the % 


She then/gave the fighal ; when he peu. 
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e Ber 0 a moi a . ta louange ; | 
4 I faudroit pour cela la trompetfe Tun archange.” | 
HT, he 9 4 


thelabliney is eee his - 


e * diſcover auen, 


a Mrnfedr 30: miruiithr la Tben duding; 
that it was too good not be tranflated into 
French, for the pleaſure of the company; 
he ſet about writing witli a nne, 
| lowingwerſion; in Which I need not tell 


you, he ingeniouſly ſupptoſſed the c˙mph- - 


F yuderat bus vide amy 
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Ales kent Gem del liberts 1a bom, 


* Quply nature ame dex pus grnds hongeurs 
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„Thel whole 1 think, and eee 3 


manner. MAINS! $5 13808 - 04 Tun | Was? A* N 
Nothiug can ee ee a tra- 


33 ſummer months in Switzer- 
land and the beauties of the country are 
heightened by the agreeable character p the 
inhabitants, who are diſtinguiſhed | by a na- 


tive fimplicity of miners, atid an 5 e ng 


affected 'frankneſs, Even the | 3 
people are far more intelligent a J 


ſame rank of ; men in moſt other ea 3 
and, heſides an air of general: content and 


their 


- 
, „ 
- 1 +» 1 
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their perſons, and their dreſs, a cleaulinefs 


not to be found in the neighbouring na- 
tions, which are under a deſpotic govern- 


ment. On the whole, I cannot but ap- 25 
prove the taſte of | thoſe WO feſbrt to this 


favoured country for the enjoyment of pure 


air, delightful ſcenes, cheapnels of living, 


and the rational pleaſures of ſociety. On 


all theſe accounts, my friend Mr. Gibban _ 


bo © u greifathbmaciioth Swi erland! . 


013-3160} ei VVV 


6 


P. 8. Before Jofing: this letter, I baye - 
the mortification to learn, that the Swiſs 
have ſubmitted to the imperious dictates of 
the French. Their behaviour on this oe 
caſion is far from correſponding, to- their 


former valour and magnanimity. ; but their 


union and firmneſs were previouſly \weak- . 
ened by the emiſſaries and principles. of that _ 
infatuated, people; and nom the riches , of - 
the country, whatever they are, will ber 185 
come the os of the invaders. vfaccitto ds 
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INSTEAD of crofling. the Alps at pes 
\ ſent, I ſhall direct my courſe towards the 
Pyrences, and puſb from 4 land Where li- 
erty reigned triumphant, to the (gloomy 
regions of 2 deſpotifm, equal, If not 
i greater i in ſeverity, to any that ever exiſt- 

ec. Tou will anticipate, from my cifcutn- 

bocution, that I mean the kingdom of Spain. 
With how ſtriking a contruſt does this 
tranſition preſent me! In Switzerland, 
the inhabitants have ſurmounted, by induſ⸗- 
try, every obſtruction which ſoil; ftuation, 
and climate, had throw if theft Way; 
. while in Spain, a fatal indolence has ren- 
dered ineffeQuual all the local advantages of 
country. The former have reſcued 
from buttenneſs the very rocks, and the 
| ſummits of mountains; the latter abandons 
, to 
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to ſterility. large ttadg of plains which, ae, 
capable of high coltivation. Suche hows... 
ever, is the natural fertility of Spain, in na. 5 
ny places; that it produces, altwoſtſpouts- - 9 
. — the richeſt and malt; delicious: + | 
fruits that are tobe: found in range and [ 
Italy; ſuch as oranges, lemons, prunes, ; 
citfons, almonds; raiſins,” and figs: atthie 
ſame time that their wines, partieularly ſack 4 
and ſnerry, are in high requeſt among 
bother nations. Even ſugar-eanes thriye 
in this country; and it yields ſaffran, ho- 
ney, and ſilk, in gieat abundance. No 80 
country produces. a greater variety of . 
aromatic herbs; which renders the «taſte of 
their kids and ſheep exquiſitely delicious. 
Some of the mountains of Spain are cloathed 
witk rich trees, fruits, and herbage to the 
tops; and Seville oranges noted all over the 
world. In: ſhorts. fe gountries, as have 
already intimated, | are more] indebted to! 
nature than Spain, and dess to induſtry). 
This country however, is much infeſt-; 
ed with locuſis, They haye | ſometimes:, 
appeared in the air in ſuch, numbers. as 
darken the ſłky. Their ſenſe of. (melling, . f 


it is 3 0 Aalen, has. * can 9 
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ver à cofrn- eld, or a garden, e 

able diſtance; and which they will ra vage 

almoſt in an inſtant. Some travellers, are 

of opinion, that the Spaniards, by timely at- 

tention, might ' deſtroy the eggs of m— 

FINE; en ene en 

— "Thochiafinbuntalas' in "TERS are „ 

renees, which extend two hundred miles, 

in length, from the Bay of Biſeay to the 

E >. Mediterranean. Over theſe mountains 

3 there ate only five narrow paſſages to 

France; one of which, in particular, 

namely that which ſeparates Rouſillon from 

Catalonia, has been greatly improved. 

Here i formerly required the ſtrength of 

thirty men to ſupport, and nearly as many 

5 5 oxen to drag up a carriage, 9 

Hhorſes now do with eaſe. The Cantabrian 
mountains are a kind of continuation of the 
Pyrenetes, and reach to the Atlantic Ocean, 
ſouth of Cape. Finiſtarre. No Briton 
58 unacquainted with Mount Calpe, now 
called the Hill of Gibraltar, and in an- 
eient times, one of the pillars of Horeules 
But among the mountains of Spain, 

Men is one 05 the moſt remarkable 2 
9 in 
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and ſhape: It ſtands: in à vaſt plain, about 
thirty miles from Barcelons;/ and nearly in 
the centre of the prineipality of Catalonia. 


It is called by the inhabitants of the diſtrict 
Monte Serrado, which ſignifles à eut ot 7 00 | 


ſawed mountain, and it is ſo called from its 
extraordinary and ſingu 


with an infinite number of cones, that 
viewed at a diſtance; it has the appearance 
of being artificial; but upon a: nearer ap- 
proach, of being evidently the production 


of nature. Each of the conical ſummits 
appears then of itſelf a mountain j and the 
whole compoſe an enormous maſs, about 
fourteen miles in circumference, and com- 

puted to be in height three thouſatd three 


hundred feet. It is 4 ſpot fo admirably 
adapted for retirement and cotitemp| ation, 
that it has, for many ages, been inha⸗ 
bited by monks" and hermits, whoſe firſt 
vow is never to forſake it. There is erected 


on the mountain a 'convent, dedicated to 
our Lady of Montſerrat, to which pilgrims 


OO the a 
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lar form. For it is 
ſo broken and ſubdivided, and fo crowned 
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Europe · All the poor who come thitlier 
are fed gratis for three days, and all the ſick 
received into the hoſpital. Sometimes, on 
particular feſtivals, ſeven thouſand perſons 
arrive in one day; but people of condition 
pay a reaſonable price for what they eat. 
On different parts of the mountain are a 
number of hermitages, all of which have 
their little chapels, ornaments for ſaying 
maſs, - water-ciſterns; and moſt of them 
little gardens. | The inhabitants of one of 
theſe hermitages, which is dedicated to St. 
Benato, has the privilege of making an 
annual entertainment on a certain day, to 
which all the other hermits are invited; 
when they receive the ſacrament from the 
hands; of the mountain vicar, and after di- 
vine ſervice dine together. They meet 
alſo at this hermitage, on the days of the 
ſaints to whom their ſeveral hermitages 
are dedicated, to ſay maſs, and converſe 
| with each other. At all other times they 
live i in a, very recluſe, manner, perform va- 
rious penances, and adhere to very rigid 
rules of abſtinenqe, nor do; they ever cat 
fleſh... They are, not permitted to keep 
within their walls either dog, oth bird, or 

an 
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any living creature, leſt their attention 
ſhould be drawn ven abi vs to e 
affections. i 

I made enquiry with reſpet to tis bag 
gevity of thoſe monaſtie inhabitants of 
Montſerrat ; and I Was told that moſt of 
them live to a great age. This, doubtleſs, 
is owing not only to their habitual tempe- 
rance, but to the purity of the air, which 
in this ſituation cannot but be highly ſa - 
lubrious. ü 5 6-7 

The rivers of Spain are the Caro, the 
Tayo, or Tagus, the Guadiana, Guadal- 
quiver, ' the Ebro, and the Tinto. The 
laſt of theſe is ſo named from giving a tinge 
to its waters, which are as yellow as a to- 
paz, hardening the ſand, and petrifying it 
in a ſurprizing manner. If a ſtone happens 
to fall in, and reſts upon another, they be- 
come in a year's time perfectly united. 
This river withers all the plants on its 
banks, as well as the roots of trees, which 
it dies of the ſame colour as its waters. No 
fiſh live in its ſtream. It kills worms in 
cattle when given them to drink; but in 
general, no animals will drink out of this | 
river, excepting goats, the fleſh of which, 
fag nevertheleſs, 
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nevertheleſs, has an excellent flavour, 
Theſe ſingular properties continue till 
other rivulets run into it, and alter its 
nature, 
Spain abounds both in metals and mine- 
rals. The Spaniſh iron, next to that of 
Damaſcus, furniſhes the beſt arms in the 
world, and in former times brought in a vaſt 
revenue to the crown. Even to this day, 
Spaniſh gun-barrels, and ſwords of To- 
ledo, are highly valued. In ancient times, 
Spain was celebrated for gold and ſilver 
mines. The latter was in ſuch plenty, 
that Strabo informs us, that when the Car- 
thaginians took poſſeſſion of Spain, their 
domeſtic and agricultural” utenſils were 
of this metal. Thoſe mines have now diſ- 
appeared; but whether by their being ex- 
hauſted, or through the indolence of the in- 
babitants in not working them is uncertain. 
The Spaniſh horſes, eſpecially thoſe of 


Andaluſia, are thought to be the handſomeſt 
of any in Europe, and at the ſame time 
very ſwift. The country likewiſe  fur- 
niſhes mules and black cattle; and is fa- 
mous for the ferocity of its wild bulls. 
Wolves are the chief beaſts of prey that 

| peſter 
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peſter Spain, which is well tored with all 
the game and wild fowl uſual in other 
countries. Sheep are in ſuch plenty in 
Spain, eſpecially in the northern parts, that 
according to ſome late information, the 
number of nn amount ans "_—_ . 
ſand. 1 6 
Hiſtory aſſures us, hath in the time of Tt 
lius Cæſar, there were in Spain no leſs than. 
fifty millions of ſouls. Before the diſco- 
very of America, in 1492, the number 
was computed at twenty millions. This 
diſcovery however drained the kingdom of 
almoſt half its inhabitants; to which na- 
tional loſs was added the expulſion of a 
million of Moors, about the ſame period, 
with another million in 1610 and 1612. 
At preſent, it is computed, that the num- 
ber of perſons who are of age to receive 
the ſacraments, - is about ſix millions and a 
half. But in this computation there are 
included ſixty- ſeven thouſand monks, and 
half that number of nuns, who area uſclels 
burden upon the ſtate. Including children, 
it is probable, that the whole inhabitants of 
the kingdom do not amount by ſeveral mil - 
lions, to the number at which they 2 
"Lt rat 
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rated in the beginning of the laſt century; 
an evident proof of the declining ſtate of 
lid once powerful monarchy, +50 
The Spaniards are remarkable for enter- 
Annie ideas of ſelf-· importance beyond that 
of any other nation; but this pride, how- 
ever ridiculous, is not without its good ef- 
feds. It inſpires them ſo much with ſen- 
timents of honour, that a Spaniſh noble- 
man, gentleman, or even trader, is ſeldom 
guilty of # meau action. But the common 
people wWho live on the 'coaſts, partake of 
all the bad qualities that are to be found in 
other nations; of which, indeed, they mw 
for the moſt part, a motley aſſemblage. 
After all that has been ſaid of the Spa- 
aiſk ladies, their beauty reigns chiefly in 
their novels and romances, which are filled 
with extravaganee on 'this ſubject. The 
country doubtleſs produces ſome as fine wo- 
men as any in the world; but beauty by no 
means forms their general character. In 
their perſons they are commonly tall and 
ſlender; hut they are ſaid to employ much 
Urtin Mpplying the defects of nature. Their 
indiſeriminate uſe of paint, not only upoll 
their faces, hut their necks, arms, and 
Dr hands, 
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hands, undoubtedly injures their com- 
plexion, and ſhrivels the ſkin- It is, how- | 
ever, generally admitted, that they have a 

great deal of wit and vivacity. The Spa- 
niards, among their many good qualities, 
are remarkable for ſobriety in eating and 

drinking. They frequently breakfaſt, as 
well as ſup, in bed. Their breakfaſt is 
uſually chocolate, tea or coffee being ſel- 
dom drank. Both ſexes uſually ſleep after 
dinner, and take the air in the cool of the 
evenings. Dancing is ſo much their favo- 
rite entertainment, that it is no uncom- 
mon thing to ſee a grandmother, mother, 
and eee all in this Oe RE 
dance. : 

1 did not ſee the Hog which is 
ſaid to reſemble a dance at Otaheite, as de- 
ſcribed by the voyagers ; but it prevails only 
among the lower kind of people. 

The uſual time for their viſits, as in 
other hot countries, is the evening. At this 
time the men meet abroad in public places 
of reſort, and the ladies viſit each other at 
their houſes, where the floors of the apart- 
ments are covered with rich carpets, and 
cuſhions of ilk or velvet 3 they yet retain- 
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ing the cuftom of the Moors of fitting on 
the floor. They never addreſs one another 
by any diginguiſhing title, as, your high- 
neſs, your grace, &c. but the title of donna 
is given to ladies of every rank. Thoſe of 
diſtinction, however, pay their viſits in 
great ſtate. They are carried in a chair 
by four men, of whom the two foremoſt 
are uncovered. Two others attend as a 
guard, and a ſeventh carries a lantern- A 
coach drawn by mules immediately follows, 
containing her women, and another the 
upper male domeſtics, ſeveral menial ſer- 
vants walking after. The whole proceſ- 
ſion is very ſlow, conformable to the 
gravity of the people. Few coaches, ex- 
cept the king's, are drawn by horſes, 
though hardly any country affords a finer 
breed for the purpoſe. 
Every town in Spain has a 3 ſcusre 
for the purpoſe of exhibiting bull - fights. 
As 1 believe you have never — any of 
thoſe ſpectacles, I preſent you with an ac - 
count of one which occurred to wy er 
vation in paſſing through Spain. (4; 
On the ſpot where any of thoſe are our 
| iel. ſcaffolds are previouſly erected wo 
Q 
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the ſpectators, and the beaſts are ſhut up in 
ſtalls, made as dark as poſſible, to render 
them the fiercer on the day of battle. Every 
thing being ready, the bulls remained to 
be driven acroſs the area from the ſtables in 
which they were confined, to a ſmaller, be- 
hind the amphitheatre, where they were 
to be kept apart from each other. The firſt 
ſtable was almoſt cloſe to the amphitheatre, 
and a wall of boards ſix feet high was put 
up on each fide of the way by which the 
bulls were to paſs. At a quarter paſt fout 
in the afternoon, ten bulls were let into 
the area, in order to be put into the ſtables 
at the oppoſite door; a man on foot lead - 
ing before them a tame ox, which had been 
bred with the bulls, to decoy them into 
thoſe receptacles. Three combatants on 
horſe-back placed themſelves at ſome diſ—- 
tance, one on each ſide of, and the other 
oppoſite to the door at which the bull was 
to enter. A trumpet was then ſounded, as 
a ſignal to let in a bull, and the man who 
opened the door got behind it immediately. 
During a quarter of an hour preceding 
this period, the | bulls had been teazed by 
pricking them in the back. This is done 
I by 
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by perſons placed on the cieling of the ſta- 
bles, which was low, and conſtructed in 
ſuch a manner as to afford convenience for 
the operation. The bulls were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a ſmall knot of ribband fixed to their 
ſhoulders. 

The bull made directly at the firſt horſs- 
| man, who received it on the point of his 

| ſpear, held in the middle tight to his ſide, 
and paſſing under his armpit. | This wea- 
pon making a wide gaſh in the bull's ſhoul- 
der, occaſioned it to draw back, the blood 

in the mean time ruſhing out in a torrent. 
The force with which the bull attacked the 
man was ſo great, that the ſhock had nearly 
overſet both him and his horſe.” 

A freſh bull now entered the amphithe- 
atre, where it ſtared about, frighted by the 
clapping and hallooing of the multitude. 
It then ran ſucceſſively againſt the two 
other combatants on horſeback, and from 
each received a deep wound. A ſignal was 
now given with the trumpet for the horſe - 
men to retire ;; and the men on foot began 
their attack, who ſtruck barbed darts into 
every part of the animal's body. The 
trumpet again ſounding, the matador ap- 
peared, 
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peared, carrying in bi ibefte hand a cloał 
extended on a hort ſtick, and in his right 
a two-edged ſword, the blade of which was 
flat, four inches broad, and a yard long: ' 
At the moment when the bull ran/furiouſly 
at him, he plunged his ſword into its neck, 
behind the horns, by which it inſtantly fell 
down dead. If the matador miſſes his aim, 
and cannot defend himſelf with the cloak, 
he is almoſt ſure to loſe his life, as the 
exaſperated animal exerts its remaining 
ſtrength with almoſt incredible fury. The 
dead bull was immediately dragged out of 
the area by three horſes on à full gallop; 
whoſe traces were faſtened to its horns. 
Another bull was then let in, more * | 
ous than the former. The horſeman miſſed 
his aim, and the bull thruſt his horns into 
the horſe's belly: The latter becoming 
ungovernable, the rider was obliged to diſ- 
mount and abandon it to the bull, which 
purſued it round the area, till at laſt the 
horſe fell, and expired. Four other horſes 
were ſucceſſively killed by this bull, which 


only received flight wounds, till the laſt ß 


the horſes kicked its jaw to pieces.” One of 
the horſemen broke his ſpear in the bull's 
neck, 
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neck, and the horſe and rider. fell to the 
ground, when the latter breaking his leg, 
was carried off. The footmen then ſet to 
work again, and afterwards the matador 
put an end to his life. The third bull killed 
two horſes by goring them in the belly. 
On this occaſion, ten bulls were maſſacred, 
and the ſpectacle concluded in two hours 
and a half. The bulls fleſh was immedi- 
ately ſold to the populace at ten quartos a 
pound, which amounts to about three 
pence. 

The Romans were not more delighted 
with the combats of the gladiators and wild 
beaſts, than the Spaniards are with thoſe en- 
tertainments, which are, however, of late 
years, become far leſs frequent than for- 
merly, _ 

Another diverſion almoſt peculiar to | the : 
people of this nation, 1s that of ſerenading 
their miſtreſſes. It is performed either 
with vocal or inſtrumental muſic, the latter 
of which is extremely rude. In this amuſe- 
ment, however, there is hardly a young fel - 
low whoſpends not the beſt part ofthe night, 
though perhaps almoſt utterly unacquainted 


with the mw to whom the e ee is 
paid. 525 
Spain has not Woaderd⸗ nee men in 


proportion to the excellent capacities of its 


natives; but a few of the Spaniſh writers 
are diſtinguiſhed by extraordinary merit. 
The memorable Cervantes, the author of 
Don Quixote, does immortal honour to the 
country, by his humorous ſatire, which had 


the happy effect of exploding the ridiculous 


ſpirit of knight-errantry, that univerſally 
prevailed in that nation. This extraordi- 
nary,man was born at Madrid, in 1549. 
He enliſted in a ſtation little ſuperior to 
that of a common ſoldier, and at laſt died 
neglected, after fighting bravely for his 
country at the battle of Lepanto, in which 
he loſt his left hand. He was in priſon for 
debt, when he contipoled the firſt re of 
his hiſtory. 

nevedo is alſo well known for his Vi- 
ſions, and ſome other productions of the 
humorous and fatirical kind. He was 


contemporary with Cervantes, and equally 


excelled in verſe and proſe. Poetry appears 
to have been cultivated in Spain at an early 
period; I mean, however, poſterior to the 

BR time 
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time of the Romans, though under them 
there were ſeveral Latin poets in Spain. 
After the Saracens had ſettled in this king- 
dom, they introduced into it their own lan- 
guage, religion, and literature; and the 
oriental ſtyle of poetry then very generally 
prevailed. - The Spaniards had before this 
_ epoch addicted themſelves much to Roman 
literature; but abandoning that purſuit, 
their taſte ran ſo much towards oriental 
productions, that they could write Arabic 
with remarkable purity, and compoſed 
verſes in that language with as much flu- 
ency and elegance as the Arabians them- 
ſelves. About this time alſo the Spaniſh 
Jews made a conſiderable figure in litera- 
rature; for the purpoſe of promoting 
which, they brought over men of learning 
from Babylon, where they maintained aca- 
demies at their own expence. The Spa- 
niſh Jews had alfo flouriſhing ſchools at 
Seville, Granada, and Toledo; from whence 
aroſe the numerous Hebrew proverbs, and 
modes of ſpeech, that have crept into the 
Caſtilian language, and form a hen 
n of its paraloviogy 

5 The 
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The Spaniſh writers alſo boaſt of their 
: 'Troubadouny as far back as the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries; the Provengall and 
Galician dialects being then very prevaleat, 
Many other Spaniſh poets, ſince that time; 
have gained conſiderable reputation: but 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed dramatic poet of this 
country was Lopez de Vega, who was cons 
temporary with our Shakeipeare, His works 
diſcover; an imagination aſtoniſhingly fer- 
tile, but not ſufficiently reſtrained within 
the bounds of probability. He indeed 
wrote too much to be correct. His lyric 
compoſitions, and fugitive pieces, with his 
proſe eſſays, form a collection of fifty vo- 
lumes, beſides his dramatic works, which 
amount to twenty- ſix volumes more 3 ex-; 
cluſive of four hundred ſcriptural dramatic 
pieces, called in Spain Autos Sacramentales. 
His genius, ſuch as it was, he exerted 


with indefatigable induſtry ; and this qua- 
lity appears predominant in ſeveral otheg 


Spaniſh writers. Teſtitus, a theologiſt of 
that nation, was the moſt voluminous that 
ever wrote ; but. his works have long been 
diſtinguiſhed, only by. their, extraordinary 
bulks, 4 at and ane particular, 

daiſy P with 
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with a few other writers, have. diſplayed 
hiſtorical abilities: but at preſent, à taſte 
for literature of any kind, is far from being 
prevalent in Spain. There are, however, in 
this country, no leſs than twenty · four uni- 
verſities, the chief of which is Salamanca, 
founded by eee nee the 
s r e 

Some N Fa Ukewiſe -diftin- 
aniſhed themſelves in architecture, ſculp- 
ture, and painting; of which arts we meet 
with many excellent ſpecimens in the cities 
and palaces, particularly the Eſcurial. 
Spain contains ſeveral antiquities, both of 
Roman and Mooriſh origin. Near Sego- 
via, a grand aqueduct, erected by Trajan, 
extends over a deep valley between two 
hills, and is ſupported by a double row of 
a hundred and fifty-two arches, Other 
Roman aqueduRs, theatres, and circi, are 
to be found at Terrago, and different parts 
of Spain. Near the city of Salamanca are 
the remains of a Roman way, paved with 
large flat ſtones ; it extended to Merida, 
and was'thente continued to Seville. At 
Toledo, once the metropolis of Spain, are 
the remains of an old Roman theatre, 
* which 
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which is now converted into à cathedral. 
The roof is ſupported by three hundred and 
fifty pillars of fine marble, in ten rows, 
forming eleven aifles, in which are three 
hundred and ſixty- ſix altars, and twenty- 
four gates; every part being richly adorned 
with the moſt noble and coſtly ornaments. 
At Martorel, a town ſome miles from Bar- 
celona, there is a very high bridge, built in 
1768, out of the ruins of a decayed one, 
which had been erected by Hannibal, and 
exiſted 19865 years. At the north end is a 
triumphal arch, or gate-way, ſaid to have 
been raiſed by that general, in honour of his 
father Hamilcar, It is ſtill almoſt entire, 
well proportioned and ſimple, without any 
kind of ornament, except a rim or two of 
hewn ſtone. In the neighbourhood of 
Murviedro, the ancient Saguntum, are 
ſome remains of a Roman theatre, an exact 
ſemicircle, about eighty two yards in dia- 
meter. Some of the nnen are cut out 
of a ſolid rock. 

Among the Mooriſh antiquities in atk 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed, as well as the moſt 
entire; is the royal palace of the Alhambra, 
at bn, It was built in 1280, by the 

3 ſecond 
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ſecond : Mooriſh king of Granada; and in 
1492, was taken by the Spaniards. It is 
ſituated on a hill, which is aſeended by a 
road; bordered with hedges of double or 
imperial myrtles, and rows of elms. On 
this hill, within the walls of the Alhambra 
the Emperor, Charles V. began a new pa- 
lace in 1568, which was never finiſhed, 
though the ſhell of it remains. It is built 
of yellow ſtone. The outſide forms a ſquare 
of a hundred and ninety feet. The inſide 
conſiſts of a grand circular court, [with a 
portico of the Tuſcan, and a gallery of the 
Doric order, each ſupported by thirty-two 
columns, made of as many fingle pieces of 
marble, The grand entrance is ornamented 
| with columns of Jaſper, on the pedeſtals of 
which are the repreſentations of battles, in 
marble; baſlo relievo. The Alhambra itſelf 
is a maſs of many houſes, and towers walled 
round, and built of large ſtones of different 
dimenſions. Almoſt all the apartments 
have ſtucco walls and cielings, ſome carved, 
dome painted, and others gilt, and covered 
with various ſentences in the Arabic lan- 
guage. Within are ſeveral baths, the walls 
floors, and ine 9 gt, which are of white 
iis! marble, 
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marble. The gardens abound with orange 
and lemon trees, pomegranates; and myr- 
tles. At the end of the. gardens is another 
palace called Generaliph, ſituated on a more 
elevated ſtation than the Alhambra. From 
the balconies of this palace is one of the 
fineſt proſpects I ever beheld, . over the 
whole fertile plain of Granada; bounded 
by the ſnowy mountains. The Moors; to 
this day regret the loſs of Granada, and ſtill 
offer up prayers to God for the recovery of 
the city. Many other noble monuments, 
erected in the Mooriſh times, remain in 
Spain, ſome of them in tolerablè preſerva - 
tion, and others exhibiting ſuperb ruiuns 
Spain is not remarkable for natural curi- 
oſities; but a royal cabinet of natural hiſ- 
tory was opened at Madrid, for the uſe of 
the public, by the King's order in 1775. 
Every thing in this repoſitory is ranged with 
neatneſs and elegance, but the collection of 
birds and beaſts, at preſent is not large. 
The cabinet contains many ſpecimens of 
Mexican and Peruvian vaſes and utenſils, 
which evince that the arts had made con- 
fiderable progreſs in thoſe ener. , 


In 
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In blowing up the rock of Gibraltar, 
many pieces of bones and teeth have been 
found incorporated with the ſtone; ſome 
of which have been brought to England, 
and depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum, On 
the weſt fide of the mountain, is the cave 
called St. Michael's, eleven hundred and 
ten feet above the horizon. Many pillars 
of various fizes, ſome of them two feet in 
diameter, have been formed in it by the 
droppings of water which have petri - 


5 fied in falling. The water perpetually 


drops from the roof, and forms an infinite 
number of ſtalactitæ, of a whitiſh' colour, 
compoſed of ſeveral coats or cruſts, and 
which, as well as the n continually 
increaſe in bulk, 

After ſurveying ſo much of Spain in my 
preſent letter, I ſhall ſuſpend the farther 


Account of that kingdom till my next; and 


in the mean time enjoy the hoſpitable en · 
tertainment afforded to a Britiſh traveller on 
the celebrated ſpot of Gibraltar. 
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LETTER XIX. 
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| bs my progreſs through Spain, I ſtopped © 
ſeveral weeks in the capital of the king- 
dom, Madrid, which by means of the im- 
provements made lately in point of cleanli- 
neſs, is now become a4 much more com- 
fortable reſidence than formerly, when the 
weather is not too hot. This city is envi- 
roned, at ſome diſtance, with very loſty 
mountains, the ſummits of which are fre- 
quently covered with ſnow, as they were 
during a part of my excurfion; It is ſur- 


rounded by a mud wall, and contains about 


three hundred thouſand inhabitants. The 
ſtreets are ſpacious and handſome; and it 
is now well paved and lighted. The houſes 
are of brick, and laid out more for ſhew 
than conveniency. For one muſt generally 


paſs through two or three large apartments 
| 6 | of 
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of no uſe, to come at a ſmall room at the 
end, where the family fit. The windows, 
beſides having a balcony, are grated with 
iron bars, particularly the lower range, and 
ſometimes all the reſt; ſo that the houſes 
in general look more like priſons, than the 
habitations of people at their liberty. Se- 
parate families commonly inhabit the ſame 
houſe, as in Paris, and Edinburgh. Fo- 
reigners are often much diſtreſſed for lodg- 
ings at Madrid, as the Spaniards are not 
fond of receiving ſtrangers into their 
houſes, eſpecially When known to be pro- 
teſtants. Proviſions here are cheap, but 
in the whole city there is neither tavern 
nor coffee-houſe, and the only newſpaper is 
the Madrid Gazette, the peruſal of which 
can afford very little entertainment. 
he royal palace ſtands on an eminence, 
on the weſt ſide of the city. It is a ſpacious 
and magnificent ſtructure, conſiſting of 
three courts, and commands a beautiful 
proſpect, Each, of | the fronts is four hun- 
dltred and ſeventy feet in length, and a hun- 
dred high. No palace in Europe is fitted 
up more ſuperbly. The great audience 
chamber is a hyndr ed and twenty feet long, 
and 
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and hung with crimion ler richly em- 
broidered with gold. It is ornamented alſo 
with twelve looking glaſſes, each ten feet 
high, and with twelve tables of the fineſt 
Spaniſh marble. The other royal palaces 
round the capital are deſigned for hunting- 
ſeats, or houſes of retirement for the royal 
family. The chief of theſe are Buen Re- 
tiro, Caſa del Campo, Aranjuez, and St. 
Ildefonzo. The firſt two are not conſpi- 
cuous, and Buen Retiro is now ſtripped of 
all its beſt pictures and furniture. The pa- 
lace of Aranjuez itſelf is rather an elegant 
than a magnificent building, but its gar- 
dens are extremely delightful. Here is alſo 
a park many leagues round, cut acroſs in 
different parts; by alleys of two, three, and 
even four miles extent. Each of theſe al- 
leys is formed by two double rows of elm- 
trees on each ſide, which afford a very 
agreeable ſhade in the ſummer months. 
The alleys are wide enough to admit of 
four coaches abreaſt; and between each 
double row there is a narrow channel, 
through which runs a ſtream of water. In 
the intervening ſpaces of the park, there 
are * groves of ſmaller trees of various 
97 10 EkEinds; 
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kinds; . thouſands of deer and wild 
boars wander there at large, beſides. num; 
berleſs hares, rabbits, pheaſants, partridges, 
and ſeveral other kinds of birds. The ri- 
ver Tagus runs through this place, and di- 
vides it into two unequal parts. The pa- 
lace ſtands in the centre of this great park, 
and is partly ſurrounded by the gardens, 
which are exceedingly pleaſant, and dern. 
ed with fountains and ſtatues. 
The palace of St. Ildefonſo is built * 
brick, plaſtered and painted, but no part 
of the architecture is agreeable. It is two 
ſtories high, and the garden front has thir- 
ty-one windows, and twelve rooms in a 
ſuite. The gardens are on a ſlope, on the 
top of which is a great reſervoir of water, 
which ſupplies the fountains, and is fur- 
niſhed by the torrents which pour down 
the adjacent hills. In the gardens are twen- 
ty-ſeven fountains. The baſons are of 
white marble, and een 1 3 are 
admir able. ä 
But the boaſt of Spain is ;the Eſeurial, one 
of the largeſt edifices in the world. It is 
ſaid to have been built by Philip II. of Spain, 
in conſequence of a vow he made to St. 
Laurence, 
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Laurence, before the battle of St. Quintin, 
which was fought on the 10th of Auguſt, 
1557. According to the Spaniſh accounts, 
ſix millions of ducats were expended upon 
its conſtruction. It conſiſts of ſeveral courts 
and quadrangles, which altogether are diſ- 
poſed in the ſhape of a gridiron, the inſtru- 
ment of the martyrdom. of St. Laurence. 
The building is an oblong ſquare of fix 
hundred and forty feet by five hundred and 
eighty. The height up to the roof is all 
round ſixty feet, except on the garden ſide, 
where the ground is more taken away. At 
each angle is a ſquare tower two hundred 
feet high. The number of windows in the 
weſt front is two hundred, in the caſt three 

hundred and ſixty-ſix. The orders em- 
ployed are the Doric and Ionic; but the 
outward: appearance of this vaſt maſs is ex- 
tremely plain, and far from being gratify- 
ing to the view. With its towers, ſmall 
windows, and ſteep ſloping roof, it cer- 
tainly exhibits an uncouth ſtyle: of archi- 
tecture; notwithſtanding which, the domes 
and the prodigious extent of its fronts, ren- 
der it a wonderfully grand object. 


The 
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The church, which ſtands in the centre 
of this vaſt convent, is large, awful, and 
richly, but not affectedly, ornamented. 
The cupola is bold and light. The high 
altar is compoſed of rich marbles, agates, 
and jaſpers, of great rarity, all of them the 
produce of Spain. Two magnificent Ca- 
tafulquas fill up the fide arcades: of this 
ſanctuary. On one, the emperor Charles 
V. his wife, daughter, and two ſiſters, are 
repreſented in bronze, larger than life, 
kneeling; oppoſite are the effigies of Philip 
II. and his two wives, of the ſame mate- 
rials, and in the ſame devout attitude. 

Underneath is the burial place of the 
royal family, called the Pantheon. This 
mauſoleum is circular, thirty: ſix feet dia- 
meter, and incruſted with fine marble, in 
an elegant taſte. The bodies of the kings 
and queens lie in tombs of marble, in 
niches, one above another. There are 
twenty ſix of theſe urns, but as yet only 
thirteen are filled; the laſt two kings, and 
all the queens that died without iſſue, be- 
ing buried elſewhere. - The plan: of theſe 
ſepulchres is grand, and executed with a 
princely magnificence ; but the whole may 


ap- 
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appear too light, and two delicately fitted 

up for the idea we are apt to form we a4 re- 
poſitory of the deddGG. 

Ihe collection of pictures diſpoſed on 
various parts of the church, &c. is equal, 
if not ſuperior, to any gallery in Europe, 
except that of Dreſden. It was formed 
out of the ſpoils of Italy, and the waſted 
cabinet of Charles I. of England; and con- 
tains ſome of the moſt capital works of the 
greateſt painters that have flouriſhed ſince 
the revival of the art. : Amongſt theſe; is 
the celebrated. Madonna gel: Peſea of Ra- 
phael, one of the moſt valuable pictures in 
the world. The perſonages that compoſe 
the ſubject are, the Virgin Mary ſeated, 
with her ſon in her arms. On her right 
the angel Raphael introduces Tobit, who 
kneeling preſents the fiſh, which gives 
name to the whole. On the other ſide 
ſtands St. Jerome, in the habit of a en 
nal, kneeling near a lion A* 

Seville, the julia of the Romans, 3 is | next 
to Madrid, the largeſt city in Spain, but is 
greatly decayed both in riches and popula» 
tion. The walls appear to be of Mooriſh 
conſtruction, - The hand of Triana is te 

Nee markable 
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markable for its (gloomy Gothic caſtle, 
where, in 1481, the: inquiſition was firſt 
eſtabliſhed in Spain. The cathedral of this 
city is a-fine Gothic building, with a cu- 
rious ſteeple or tower, reckoned the greateſt 
curioſity in Spain; having at the top a 
moveable figure of a woman, called La 
Giralda, which turns round with the wind, 
and is referred to in Don Quixote, The 
proſpect of the country round this city, be- 
held from tlie ſteeple juſt now mentioned, 
js extremely delightful. Et: 
Salamanca is a large, ancient, and po- 
N city, built on three hills and two 
valties. There are in it ten gates, and it 
contains twenty-five churches. The river 
Tormes runs by this city, and has a bridge 
over it of twenty-five arches, built by ths 
Moenane; and yet entire. 
Barcelona, formerly Barcino, is faid to 
ibs” been founded by Hamilcar Barcas. 
It is ſituated on the Mediterranean, facing 
"Minorca, and is one of the handſomeſt ci- 
ties in Spain, as well as one of the moſt 
populous. A ſingular euſtom prevails here 
on the firſt of Nove niber, the eve of All 
Souls. They run abeut from houſe to 
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houſe to eat cheſauts, believing, that with 
every cheſnut they ſwallow, with proper 
faith and union, they ſhall een foul 
out. of purgatory. Din 
The interior cities of Spain, —_ en 
on the Mediterranean; are in general plea- 
ſant, but I cannot ſay ſo much for Cadiz, 
the great emporium of Spaniſh-commerce. 
It ſtands on an iſland, ſeparated ftom the 
continent ef Andaluſia, by a very narrow 
arm of the ſea, over which is a fortified 
bridge that joins it to the main land. The 
entrance into the bay is guarded by two 
forts. The houſes are lofty, with flat roofs, 
and moſt of them have a turret for a view 
of the ſea ; but the ſtreets are narrow, ill 
paved, and naſty, and during night ex- 
| ttemely infeſted with rate. 
When ſpeaking of Cadiz, I aut inform 
you, that all along the coaſt of Spain, thete 
are watch-towers from mile to mile, with 
lights and guards during night; ſo that 
from Cadiz to Barcelona, and from Bilboa 
to Ferrol, the whole kingdom uy pe ſoon 
alarmed in caſe of an invaſion; © 
The annual revenue of Spain is eſtimated 
at from five to eight millions ſterling The 
916 king 
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king has likewiſe a fifth of all the ſilver 
mines that are worked in South America; 
but it is ſaid that very little of this property 
ever comes into his coffers. The taxes are 
of various kinds, and in the payment of 
theſe the clergy and the military ls are 
exempted. . 76k. 100089 1 and: . 

In all the courts of Europe, a lende 
of behaviour 1s uſual in the royal preſence, 
and is affected even by the ſovereigns them- 
ſelves; but at Madrid I found it different 
from any thing I had formerly ſeen. The 
Spaniſh court, in this reſpect, partakes of 
the general character of the nation. Po- 
liteneſs is almoſt entirely loſt in a ſtiffneſs 
of demeanour; and in that of the royal fa- 
mily, there is an air of ſupercilious ſtate, 
by no means favourable to real dignity, 
But amidſt all this aſſumed ſuperiority, it 
is remarkable that this court is diſtinguiſhed 
by the toleration of one privilege, reſpect- 
Ing which the ſovereigns in other countries 
have been peculiarly reſerved. The Spa- 
niſh nobility, who are unmixed with the 
Mooriſh blood, are denominated, Hidalgo, 
and are divided into princes, dukes, mar- 
quiſſes, and other inferior titles, 'b Such ag 
121 | a are 
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are created grandees, may Rand. covered 
before the king, and are treated with! 
princely diſtinctions. Beſides theſe, certain 
other dignitaries, both in church and ſtate, 
are allowed the ene * the mine 
vidious privilege. 9 

With all the external ALS 6 1 5 
the Spaniſh monarch muſt appear at this 
moment in à very degrading ſituation. 
Connected with the royal family of France 
by the cloſeſt ties of conſanguinity, he en- 
tered into a ſolemn treaty with great Bri- 
tain and other powers, to take up arms 
againſt the faction which had overturned 
the government in that country. He had 
not long perſevered in this train, when 
changing his meaſures, he not only re- 
nounced his engagement, but even entered 
into a confederacy with thoſe regicides, 
againſt his former ally. Tergiverſation is 
2 baſeneſs, not unfrequent with ſovereign 
powers; but that of his Moſt Catholic Ma- 
jeſty is, like his apoſtolical title, in the ſu- 
perlative degree. He acts in eoncert with 
the French republicans, againſt all the unit- 
ed motives of honor, inclination, and inte- 
reſt. His treaſury, as deſtitute of riches, as 
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His councils of wiſdom and magnanimity, 
he proſecutes a war immediately pernicious 
to the commerce of his kingdom, and ulti- 
mately, even if ſucceſsful,' fatal to the 
exiſtence of his crown,” The eventual eſta- 
bliſhment of the preſent French govern- 
ment would operate as ati incentive to re- 
volution in all the provinces of Spain; 
and the degraded ſtate of that monarchy 
would not a little facilitate the change. 
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UITTING'a kingdom, declined from 
its grandeur through ruinous impolicy, I ſtep 


next into one which has long, if not always, 


been inconſiderable from its natural weak - 
neſs; namely, that of Portugal, the an- 
cient Luntania of the Romans. The laſt 
object we viewed in Spain, was the mo- 
narch tottering upon his throne; and here 
we ate preſented with a ſimilar proſpect of 
the vieiſſitudes of human grandeur; though 
from a -cauſe ſuperior to the ſagacity or 
prevention of mortals. mne of this 
melancholy ſubjeqs + 6 O 

The air of Portugal, in; about 


Liſbon, is ſoft and genial, but the ſoil, in 


general, is not equally favonible to the pro- 
duction of corn with that of Spain. The 
un, however, are the ſame as in the lat- 
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ter, though not ſo highly flavoured. The 
face of this country is mountainous, or ra- 
ther rocky, for the mountains are generally 
barren. The chief rivers are thoſe of Spain, 
all of which running weſtward, fall into 
the Atlantic Ocean, Among theſe the Ta- 
gus, or Tayo, was anciently celebrated for 
its golden ſand, 

Liſbon, the capital of Portugal, is beau- 
tifully fituated on the north banks of the 
Fagus, in the form of a creſcent. Though 
a great part of it was ruined by an earth- 
quake in 2755, it ſtill contains many mag - 
nificent palaces, churches, and public 
buildings; and is deſervedly accounted the 
greateſt port in Europe, next to ora 
and Amſterdam. 

Like Rome, it is built en kills 
The ſtreets are narrow and ſteep, very bad · 
Iy paved with ſharp ſtones; nor are they 
Iighted at night. The houſes are generally 
two ſtories high, ſometimes three, without 
any other chimney than that of the kitchen. 
The number of houſes at the time of the 
earthquake aht e- mentioned, was com- 
puted at thirty thouſand. The houſes of the 
eitizens aro ill contrived buildings, with 

099 lattice 
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lattice windows ; but thoſe of the nobility 
are grand ſtructures, built of hewn ſtone; 
Few have courts before them, but they are 
generally furniſhed with yards and gardens, 
and occupy a great extent of ground. The 
town being deſtitute of eommon ſewers, 
all naſtineſs is thrown into the ſtreets'in 
the night-time, as was the caſe till lately at 
Madrid, of which city it has however an 
advantage, by the ſtreets lying upon à de 
ſcent, and being therefore more eaſily 
cleaned.” It is furroended by an old wall 
and towers, and has a caſtle on a hill; 
which commands the place, but could 
make no great defence in caſe of ' a ſiege, 
Beſides the cathedral, there are here forty 
pariſh churches with as many monaſteries 
of both. ſexes, which ls: dn * 
pearance. 

Among the daha; the jad: Ne 
the moſt remarkable. As the plan has ne · 
ver been completed, the ſtructure is not 
very regular; but lying upon the river, 
it eommands a fine proſpect of the country 
on the oppoſite ſide, as well as of ieee 
— ee ee 
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' The: moſt magnificent church is that of 
the Dominicans, in which are three chapels, 
almoſt entirely covered with gold from the 
pavement to the roof. In one of thoſe the 
holy ſacrament is continyally . expoſed. 
This chapel is illuminated with wax tapers, 
and a vaſt number of lamps; and over the 
portal are inſcribed the names of thoſe who 
have been burnt by the inquiſition. The 
magnificence of the convent is ſuitable - to 
that of the church; and near it is the 
palace of the Inquiſition, to which the Por- 
tugeuſe give the name of Santa Caſa, or 
the Holy Houſe. In the front there is a 
fine fountain, adarned with marble ſtatues, 
_ throwing out water. on every fide. 
In the church dedicated ta the Mother of 
God, every Holy Thurſday they ſhew the 
handkerchief ſaid to be uſed by our Saviour 
at chis crucifixion ; a relic not unfrequent 
in many other popiſh churches. | 
Another church here is much admired, 
founded by the queen of John V. the ſides 
of which are lined with ebony, n al 
ſupported by pillars of the ſame; - - 
The palace of Alcantara fande- a be 
weſt of Liſbon. It is a ho — ſtruc- 
2 | ture, 
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ture, but chiefly admired for its beautiful 
gardens, which abound in grottos, foun - 
tains, and caſcades, and are planted with 
orange and citron trees, and the choiceſt 
flowers of the climate. In the adjoining 
valley is the celebrated aqueduct which joins 
two hills. The number of arches in this 
part 1s thirty-five, fourteen of which are 
large, and the others ſmaller. The largeſt 
is three hundred and thirty feet in height 
and forty-nine in width. Towards the 
city there are ten arches of inferior dimen- 
ſions, and many leſs near the ſource of the 
water which ſypphes the  aqueduQ, - The 
water thus conveyed is emptied in a great 
reſervoir at one of the extremities of Liſ- 
bon. This aqueduct is built of a kind of 
white marble. The pillars which ſupport 
the arches are ſquare, the largeſt meaſuring 
thirty-three feet at each ſide of the baſe. 

The palace of Rellem is a mean wooden 
edifice, but the church and cloiſters are 
noble buildings. The former of. theſe is 
lined from top to bottom with jaſper and 
the fineſt marbles; and here are Rog 
of ſeveral of the kings of en 


wel executed, Toy 
ime 
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Near the mouth of the Tagus, is a pro- 
montory, or cape, anciently named Pro. 
montorium Lune, and which the Britiſh 
mariners diſtinguiſh by the name of the 
Rock of Liſbon. This is a branch of a high 
mountain, formerly called the Mountain 
of the Moon, and at preſent Mount Cintra ; 
on the top of which is a fine monaſtery, 
dedicated to our Lady of the Rock, and a 
church, whither people reſort in great 
numbers, to perform their devotion for 
nine days. Both the church and cloyſter, 
with an inn that ſtands near them for the 
accommodation of the devotees, are hewn 
out of the ſolid rock. This lofty ſituation 
commands one of the moſt beautiful proſ- 
pects in the world. At the foot of the 
mountain, on the promontory, are the ru- 
ins of an ancient temple, dedicated to the 
Sun and Moon, on one of the pillars of 
which, a * of a Latin 99 ag. ee is {till 
W — 

About twenty-two miles to the fouth- 
Wart-of Liſbon, at the bottom of a fine | 
bay, ſtands Setubal, commonly called St. 
bes. 0246 Meder town, built out of 
the ruins of the ancient Cetobriga, - which 
3837 ſtood 
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ood a little to the weſtward; and bad in 

it a temple dedicated to Jupiter Ammon, 
pe which there are yet ſome femains. Here 
is a great manufacture of white ſalt, which 
is exported to the north countries of Eu- 
rope, and to America. The eapital of the 


province of Alentajo is Ebora, | fituated 


about ſixty miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon, on 
a hill encompaſſed with mountains. It's 
three miles in circumference, ſurrounded 
by an antique wall and towers. This city 


is faid to have been built by the Phreni- 


cians, who gave it the name of Ebora, in 
alluſion to the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil. Ju- 
lius Cæſar changed its name to Liberalitas 
Julia, as appears from an ancient inſcrip- 
tion. This was a conſiderable town in the 
time of the Gothic kings. It remained 
under the dominion of the Moors till the 
year 1166, when king Alphonſo retook it, 
with the other towns of the province. The 
vallies in this part of the country are 
exceeding fruitful, and there are mines bed 
filver in the mountains. 

Eſtremos ſtands near twenty mile Horch 


eaſt of Ebora, on a hill, and is divided into 


N E and Lower town, the former 
ſerving 
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ſerving as a caſtle to the latter. The houſes | 
of the people of condition are built of white 
marble, and make an elegant appearance. 
Here is a manufacture of fine red earthen- 
ware, and without the town is a fountain, 
endowed: with the quality of petrifying al- 
moſt whatever is thrown into it. 
Ona hill, about twenty-four miles to the 
eaſtward of Eſtremos, lies Elvas, near the 
frontiers of the Spaniſh Eſtremadura, It is 
well-built, is defended by a. caſtle, and 
ſtrongly fortified. Here is a ciſtern ſo large, 
that it could hold water enough to ſupply 
the whole town for ſix months. This place 
is of great antiquity, and was formerly cal- 
led Helvis, from a people of Gaul who 
built it, It is at preſent eſteemed one of the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the kingdom, and the 
neighbouring country affords ſome of the 
beſt wines in Portugal. 

In the northern part of Portugal, the 
principal town is Braga. This is a very an- 
cient city, and was known to the Romans 
by the name of Bracara Auguſta. When 
the Suevi came from Germany, and made 
a conqueſt of Galicia and Portugal, this 
was the ſeat of their government, and con- 

tinued 
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tinued to be the capital of a kingdom under 
their ſucceſſors the Goths. The houſes are 
generally old ſtone buildings, without 
much elegance. Even the cathedral and arch- 
biſhop's palace are more admired for their 
antiquity - and magnitude, than the beauty 
of their architecture. This prelate is both 
ſpiritual and temporal lord of the place; 
on which account he has a ſword as well 
as a croſs carried before him. He diſputes 
the primacy with the en of Wer . 
in Spain. telle 

-Cxmbra ſtands on an eminence on the 
nonh-Gdo of the river Mondego. The 
bridge of this place is a fine ftone fabric, 


conſiſting of two rows of arches, one above 


another, and forms a covered way, through 
which people paſs, without being expoſed 
to the weather. The aqueduct which 
brings water to the town is alſo much ad- 
mired. The cathedral, and other churches 
and monaſteries, are handſome buildings, 
but the private houſes not elegant. The 
city is diſtinguiſhed by one of the tribunals 
of Inquiſition, and the moſt celebrated uni- 
verſity in Portugal; in the latter of rs 
ve are fifty profeſſors. 

e123? | | There 
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- There is in this country a great number 
of other towns, beſides thoſe above men- 
tioned; and amongſt them I muſt not 
omit Oporto, which contains about thirty 
thouſand inhabitants, and is reckoned the 
ſecond city in the kingdom. The chief ar- 
ticle of commerce here is wine, of which 
our own country is allgwed the diſtinction 
of conſuming by far the greater part. Half 
the ſhops in this place are thoſe of wine- 
Coopers. In the principal ſtreet the mer. 
chants aſſemble daily to tranſa&t buſineſs ; 
and they are protected fom the fun by awn- 
ings hung acroſs from the houſes on each 
fide. Here are ſeveral Engliſh families, 
who are chiefly concerned in the wine- 
trade. 
: Since the diſcovery of the rich mines in 
Brazil, and the ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits 
and other religious inſtitutions, the reve- 
nues of the crown are computed to be worth 
near four millions ; notwithſtanding which 
the forces of the kingdom are very incon- 
fiderable. The military eſtabliſhment, tho? 
now improving, conſiſted. for many years 
anly of a raw and undiſeiplined mili- 
5: ; and with reſpect to naval. force, the 
rer Portu · 
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Portugueſe are the leaſt formidable of all 
the maritime powers. Their ſecurity againſt 
the encroachments of Spain, ſeems to de- 
pend chiefly on the matrimonial connexions 
of the two crowns ; and on the commercial 
alliance which it. is always the intereſt of 
Portugal to maintain with ine mn 
nation. 

About the 3 of the ra ber gene 
tury, and for ſome time after, the Portu- 
gueſe were more eminent for the knowlege 
of aſtronomy, geography, and navigation, 
than all other nations put. together. But 
learning of every kind is now at an ex- 
treme low ebb in Portugal; owing not to 
any defect of genius, but to the want of 
proper education. There are, however, 
amongſt them a few univerſities, via. that 
of Cimbra, before- mentioned, founded in 
1291 ; Evora, about the middle of the ſiu- 
teenth century; and a college at Liſbon, 
where the young nobility are educated. 
The Luſiad of Camoens may be ſaid tu 
be the only work of genius ever produced 
by a native of this country. In general, 
the ſine arts are uncultivated; and with 


reſpect to that of painting, in particular, 
dna there 


— 
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there is not, I believe, in the whole king. 
dom, a ſingle picture from m. wot t Ita- 
' han ſchools. | 44 
Antiquities in this country are not nu- 
merous; but the Roman bridge and aque- 
duct are almoſt entire, and deſervedly ad- 
mired, The walls of Santareen are like- 
wiſe faid to be of Roman erection. Some 
caſtles in the * Mooriſh taſte ſtill © exiſt 
im different parts. The church and mo- 
naſtery near Liſbon, where the kings of 
Portugal are buried, are extremely magni- 
cent; and ſeveral monaſteries, in other 
places are dug out of the hard rock. The 
chapel of St. Roch is allowed to be one f 
the fineſt and richeſt in the world. The 
paintings are executed in Moſaic, and ſo 
ones ne with ſtones of different 
colours, as to exhibit an pprrants m 
delightful and aſtoniſningngg.1 

In general, the Portugeuſe are i * 


tall nor ſo well made, as the Spaniards, but 


they moſtly. imitate the habits and cuſtoms 
of that people. The ladies I think dreſs 
even more magnificently than thoſe of 
Spain; and they are taught to exact from 
_ ſervants an homage, which in other 
: countries 
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countries is only paid to Texel. perſonages. 
In compenſation, however, for this ſubmiſ- 
ſion, they never diſcharge any perſon who 
has been in the ſervice of their anceſtors; 
on which account, in ſome families, the 
number of domeſtics is very great. In the 
houſes of the nobility, the furniture is rich 
and ſuperb to exceſs; but the poorer” ſort 
have ſcarcely any furniture at all; and in 
imitation of the Moors, they ſit always 
eroſs-legged on the ground. As the Spa- 
niards have relaxed in national induftry 
ſince the diſcovery of America, ſo have the 
Portugueſe degenerated in all their virtues; | 
from the time that the houſe of Braganza 
aſcended the ithrone : - for they retain no 
trace of that ſpirit of enterpriſe which fo 
much diſtinguiſhed their forefathers: in the 
fifteenth century. It is ſuppoſed that their 
degeneracy is owing' to the weakneſs of 
their monarchy, which rendets them in- 
active, from an apprehenſion of giving of- 
fence to their more powerful neighbours: 
This fatal inactivity proves the ſource of 
ſeveral vices; among which the Portu- 
gueſe are particularly charged with trea- 
* ingratitude, and an intemperate paſ- 
ſion 
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ſion for revenge. By the lower people 
thieving, is very commonly praiſed ; and 
all ranks are accuſed of being unfair in 
their dealings, eſpecially with ſtrangers. 
. Beſides ordinary ſervants, the quality re- 
tain many dwarfs, and they have alſo a train 
of ſlaves, both Turks and Moors, each of 
whom is valued at four or five hundred 
crowns. The maſters formerly had the 
power. of life and death over this claſs: of 
their dependants, but the government now 
reſtrains them from the exerciſe of capital 
juriſdiction, though they continue to inflict 
corporal puniſhment with great ſeverity. 
Thoſe. flaves, however, are incomparably 
the beſt ſervants in Portugal; for the other 
ſer xants having the common pride of the 
nation, often prove refractory, and are apt 
to be extremely impertinent. Even beg- 
Ears aſk alms with a tone that ſavours more 
of requiſition. than intreaty; alledging, that 
they are deſcended from primitive chriſtians, 
or the ancient Gothic nobility, | 

The ladies here often ride on burtes; 
ot Jack-aſſes, with a pack ſaddle, A ſer- 
vant attends: with a — ſtick, which he 
uſes inſtead of a hips, and for retarding 
the 
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the haſh when it goes too quick, the expe· 
dient is to pull it by the tail. Coaches are 
not ſo frequent among the Portugueſe as in 
Spain, but in place of them the litter or 
mule is commonly uſed on a journey; and in 
many parts, the moſt common way * tra- 
velling is by water. 

In Portugal, nobility is not „ 
The chief order of knighthood is called the 
Order of Chriſt, and was inſtituted in 128 ze 
Though worn by the king himſelf, it is 
often proſtituted to the meaneſt candidates 
for royal favour, and is become ſo common, 
as almoſt to preclude the diſtinction Which 
it was meant to confer. | 
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Sen boundaries of Italy have been 
fixed by nature, but no other country has 
fluctuated more with reſpect to its internal 
diviſions. Extraordinary changes have 
taken place within the laſt two years; and 
even at the moment I am writing to you 
they are ſtill proceeding. In what a ſtate 
of ſubjection is, at preſent, the king of 
Sardinia, hitherto denominated the Janus 
of Italy, as being its conſtant guardian 
againſt the encroachments of the French ! 
Where- is now the republic of Genoa, for- 
merly diſtinguiſhed for its opulence and 
power ? And where the ſuperior republic 
of Venice, one of the moſt celebrated fince 
the extinction of the Roman? But greater 
ſtill, in point of fame, Where the Eccleſiaſ- 
tical State, the ſeat of papal hierarchy, and 

755 formerly 
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formerly the capital of the world ? Even 
thither, we find, the revolutionary princi- 
ples and violence of the French have pene- 
trated. They have driven from his throne, 
without the ſmalleſt reſiſtance, a power, 
whoſe predeceſſors, ſome centuries ago, 
gave law to the nations of Chriſtendom, . 
and ſhook eſtabliſhed kingdoms to their 
foundations with the thunder of the Vati- 
can. Whether theſe great events be really 
the accompliſhment of ſcriptural predic- 
tions, as is the opinion of ſome, I am not 
ſuch a caſuiſt as to take upon me to deter- 
mine ; but they doubtleſs. afford uſeful 
leſſons both to kings and their people. To 
the former they inculcate moderation in the - 
exerciſe of power and authority; and to 
the latter they proclaim the expediency of 
the ſame virtue, in all attempts to the re- 
ſiſtance of either. A mob may, in the rage 
of violence, overturn an eſtabliſhed conſti- 
tution ; but the chance is a thouſand to, 
one, that they never will be able to erect 
any adequate ſubſtitute in its room ; and 
when the paroxyſm of revolutionary phren- 
Zy has ceaſed, they will experience ſuch a 
relaxation in the political ſyſtem, as no- 
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thing will preſerve from the moſt fatal ef- 
fects, but a recurrence to arbitrary power. 
The country may, in the mean time, be 
deluged with blood, and expoſed to all the 
horrors of anarchy 3 while in the end, pub- 
lie freedom is found to have been ſacrificed 
to a nominal change! in the government. 

In taking a view of Italy I ſhall begin in 
the moſt northern part with the Duchy of 
Savoy. This country belongs to its own 
Duke, who, ſince the commencement of 
the preſent century, is better known by 
the title of King of Sardinia, an iſland in 
the Mediterranean. From its ſituation 
cloſe to the Alps, it is mountainous and 
barren, but contains ſome pleaſant fruitful 
vallies, producing corn, wine, and fruits, 
and affording paſture to numerous herds of 
cattle. 

In this country are the celebrated Gla- 
ciets, Which are five in number. They 
extend almoſt to the plain of the vale of 
Chamouny, and are ſeparated by wild fo- 
reſts, corn- flelds, and rich meadows; fo 
that immenſe tracts of ice are blended with 
the higheſt cultivation, and perpetually ſuc- 
Wer to . e in the moſt ſingular 


and 
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and ftriking vieifſitude. The Glacier i 
Furca extends at leaſt three miles in 
length, and near a mile! in breadth; ſtreteh⸗ 
ing "from the feet of huge ſhagged rocks of 
great height, and teaching almoſt” to their 
fits. This glacier is the principal 
ſource from White the Rhone takes its 
riſe. That river here foarns with amaz- 
ing rapidity, and falls in a continual cata- 
ract at the foot of prodigious mountains, 
In theſe mountains likewiſe are the ſources 
of the Aer, which rolls down in an impetu- 
ous torrent from the neighbouring glaciers. 
It is aſtoniſhing what a chaos of mountains 
are here heaped upon one another ! In'the 
vicinity of this ſcene is alfo the ſource of the 
Reichen, which rolls in numerous cata-- 
rats down the ſteep ſides of Mount Shei- 
dec, until it forms a junction with the 
Aer. The celebrated fall of the Stoub- 
back rolls down perpendicularly from a 
height of nine hundred and thirty feet. 
One contemplates with aſtoniſhment the 
great central chain of the Alps; rocks 
towering above rocks, and mountains riſing 
above mountains, tiot more diſtinguithed 
for their ſtupendous heights, than for the 

R 3 immenſe 
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immenſe variety and rudeneſs of their 
forms. Mount Blanc is particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed, by having its ſummits and 

ſides, to , a conſiderable depth, coyered 
with ſnow, almoſt without the inter- 
vention of the leaſt rock to break the glare 
of the white appearance, from whence its 
name is derived. 

Turin, the capital of Savoy, ſtands at the 
confluence of the Po and Doria, and I may 
ſay with juſtice, is one of the fineſt cities 
in Europe, The ſtreets and ſquares are ſpa- 
cious, the buildings lofty and magnificent, 
and the royal palace in particular, a beautiful 
ſtructure, The ordinary income of the 
king, beſides his own demeſnes, have been 
eſtimated at half a million ſterling; but his 
revenues are now greatly reduced, by the 
dilapidations of the French. The fate of 
this venerable prince,, (I mean the father 
of the preſent king), has a diſtant reſem- 
blance to that of Priam. He did not live 
indeed, to ſee the extinction of almoſt all his 
offspring, but he had the pain to behold a 
miſerable reduction of his family, and an 
almoſt total annihilation of his crown. 
His anceſtor, Victor Amadeus, was 1 

' la 
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laſt prince who gave the world an inſtance 
of magnanimity, by retiring from the ex- 
erciſe of ſovereign power, while his domi- 
nions were in a ſtate of proſperity, and his 
own health and conſtitution unimpaired. 
While I was paſſing the Alps, my ima- 
gination recalled to view the celebrated 
perſons of ancient times, who had croffed 
| theſe mountains at the head of numerous 
armies. | You will know that I mean Han- 
nibal and Julius Cæſar. In comparing theſe 
commanders with each other, I remarked 
a great diverſity in ſeveral partieulars re- 
ſpecting them, with which * beg leave to 
preſent you. 0 

The principal motive which Hannibal 
had for lead ing his army acroſs the Alps, 
was a hereditary hatred to the Romans, 
which, when nine years old, at the deſire 
of his father, he ſolemnly ſwore at the altar 
never to abandon. But the motive of Ca» 
ſar, in his paſſage of theſe mountains, was 
ambition. They were both great coni- 
manders; but Hannibal was a" barbarian, 
Cæſar an accompliſhed — nn an ele- 
EI writer, Wer 1 2 
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The Carthaginian forfeited all his ſucceſs 
by not improving his victory; the Roman 


obtained his final and deciſive victory by im- 


proving a defeat. Hannibal fled from the 
field of Zama, a wretched exile, into Aſia; 
Cæſar on the plain of Pharſalia, roſe maſter 
of the world. The former expired by a 
voluntary death, after all his military efforts 
had terminated in diſappintment; the latter 
by the hands of aſſaſſins, when, to uſe his 
own remark, he had lived ſufficiently ng 
to nature and to glory, _ 

Tam ſtrongly. of opinion, from thown 
neral contrariety of their fortunes, |. that 
had Cæſar flouriſhed during the ſecond Pu- 
nic war, Hannibal would never. have re- 
mained any conſiderable time within the 
limits of Italy. 1 ſhall not ſay, that in 
fighting with ſuch an antagoniſt, Ceſar 
would have uſed the laconie terms which he 
did on mentioning his defeat of Pharnaces, 
vent, vidi, vici; but I think, at the ſame 
time, it never could have been ſaid of Him, 
cunttando reſtituit rem. His natural ardor 
of mind, his thirſt of glory, his well 
founded confidence in himſelf, and the at- 
tachment of his veteran legions; all theſe 

_ cauſes 
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cauſes would have urged him ſoon to an en- 


gagement. Between two generals of ſuch 
abilities, and two armies aQuiated with ſuch 
inveterate and mutual animoſity,” the con- 
teſt muſt have been fierce and obſtinate; 
but it is probable that the military ſkill, and 


good fortune of Cæſar would have procured 


him the victory. Hannibal would have been 
forced to retreat from Italy with precipi- 
tation; or perhaps his deſtiny might have 
reſerved him for a more ignoble alternative, 
to follow, in ignominious chains, the tri- 
umphal proceſſion of his conqueror ; while 
amidſt the general chorus of Jo Triumphe] 
the temples of the gods would have re- 
ſounded with praiſes, for the juſt retribution 
of Punic faith. 

But this would have ky been a prelude 
to a yet more ſignal cataſtrophe. Czar, 
by his eloquence, would have induced the 
ſenate to retaliate the invaſion of their 
country. A tranſport of patriotiſm would 
have burſt from the Roman capital, in ac- 
clamations of vengeance on their inveterate 
rival ; and the applauding people have join- 
ed with the Patrician order, in nominating 
to the important command, the conqueror 


| X 
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of Hannibal. With an army fluſhed with 
vidory, he would have immediately croſſed 
the Mediterranean, as he formerly had done 
the Britiſh Channel; and gathering freſh lau- 
rels on the plains of Carthage, Ceſar, and 
not Scipio, would have been the Africanus 
of Rome.,—But I have inadvertently led 


vou into Africa ſooner than I intended, and 
ſhall therefore break off, - 
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1 HAVE already hinted at the fluctua- 
tions of government in Italy, both in an- 
cient and modern times. In the former 
period, thoſe changes aroſe. chiefly from 
arbitrary uſurpations of power : but in the 
latter, to this cauſe has been joined the in- 
trigues of the church. It is a mortifying 
conſideration, that the aſcendancy acquired 
by the Roman poutiffs over the nations of 
Chriſtendom, was almoſt conſtantly em- 
ployed, either in temporizing, for its own 
advantage, or fomenting jealouſies and di- 
viſions deſtructive to other powers. Arro- 
gating to themſelves an authority for diſ- 
penſing with the eternal laws of God, as 
ſuited their own paſſions or intereſts, they 
tyrannized over the conſciences of men; 


and under the ſpecious maſk of the miniſters 
| of 
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of peace, were in fact the dzmons of 
_ 

The next Italian diſtrict in our progreſs 
ſouthward; is the Milaneſe, which lately 
: belonged to the Houſe of Auſtria, but has, 
in the plenitude of French uſurpation, been 
converted into” à republic, and ſufficiently 
fleeced of its riches. This province, when 
under its own dukes, gave law to all Italy ; 
but what may be its future importance in 
the ſcale of power, or how long it may 
retain its new form of government, I ſhall 
not expreſs any conjecture. The beauty 
and fertility of the country, however, is 
almoſt incredible. Its former revenue was 
eſtimated at three hundred thouſand pounds. 
The capital, Milan, contains about thirty 
thouſand inhabitants, and is furniſhed with 
a. magnificent cathedral in the Gothic taſte, 
To this duchy was incorporated that of 
Mantua; and in their united ſtate, they 
took the name of Auſtrian Lombardy. 
[I cannot mention Mantua without recalling 
to mind, by an aſſociation of ideas, the ad- 
joining village of Cremona, (now Andes) 
which had the honour of giving birth to 
* immortal Virgil. Is it not ſurprizing, 

that 


1 
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that no monument to his memory has ever 
been erected at this place? But indeed, he 
has himſelf raiſed one, of greater duration 
than braſs or e 3 and he was, ber 
tious of Going D i: 


FF} 7 
a + 


Tentanda u via 6 . me | quoque ſalin 
Tollere Fumo vickorgue virum volitare fer ora. . 


Sons. lib. Alle, 


"Let me = that in, | Mantua — poet 
Taſſo was born. 

Continuing our route Rill ee the 
fouth, we arrive at Genoa, the preſent. 
ſtate-of which I anticipated in my laſt let- 
ter. The city is ſuperb, and contains ſome 
very magnificent palaces, with conſidera- 
bly more an a hundred thouſand inhabit- 
ants; but with all its external grandeur, 
its maritime power had almoſt totally de- 
clined ; and the chief ſafety of the republic 
conſiſted in the jealouſy of other European, 
powers, who were each appehenſive leſt 
it ſhould become an acquiſition to any 
other than themſelyes. The principal 
manufactures of this place are velvets, da- 

maſks, gold and ſilver tiſſues, aud paper. 

The 
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The government was ariſtocratical, being 
veſted in the nobility, and the chief ma- 
giſtrate had the title of Doge, or Duke. 
He was choſen every two years; and none 
could be promoted to this dignity till he 
was fifty years of age. The common peo- 
ple of Genoa are extremely wretched, and 
the ſoil of its territory very barren; but 
near the ſea, ſome parts are tolerably well 
cultivated. The republic, however, poſ- 
ſeſſed a revenue barely ſufficient to pre- 

ſerve the appearance of a ſovereign ſtate. 
In my tour through Italy, I had the good 
fortune to meet, at this place, with an 
amiable Engliſh Lady, whom I had for- 
merly ſeen at London, . where ſhe married 
Mr. Cilefia, a native of Genoa, who had 
been ſome years in England in a public ca- 
pacity. She was the eldeſt daughter of 
Mr. Mallet, who ranks high in the liſt of 
Britiſh poets ;_ and ſhe inherited, from her 
father, a great taſte for poetry: to which 
ſhe joined an uncommon proficiency in mu- 
fic. I found myſelf ſo much at home in 
this family, for Mr. Cilefia likewiſe was a 
moſt agreeable and accompliſhed perſon, 
that I came again by Genoa, on my return 
from 
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| from the ſouth, ans made a _—_ of ſome 

; weeks. ; 

Happening to tell Mrs. Cileſia of what 
had occurred at Ferney, the humour ſeized - 
her likewiſe of giving me an exerciſe in po- 
etry; and ſhe requeſted that next morning 
I ſhould produce an addreſs to a lady of the 
higheſt diſtinction. To avoid all appear- 
ance of perſonal conſiderations in her 
choice, ſhe fixed upon Semiramis, Queen 
of Babylon. In compliance with her de- 
fire, I accordingly wrote, the following 
verſes, which I ſend you for your amuſe · 
ment, 


O Thou ! whoſe luſtre gilds Aſſyria's throne, 
Whoſe royal cares applauding millions own, 
Accept the tribute which thy fame inſpires, 
Thy fame productive of the poet's fires ; ; 
Who ſcorns alike to taint his gen'rous lays, 
With venal pomp, or proſtituted praiſe, _ 


How ſhall the muſe in ardent verſe diſplay, 

The matchleſs ſplendor of th' auſpicious day, 
When firſt thou, deckt in all thy radiant charms, 
With rapture bleſs'd th' exulting monarch's arms; 

When feſtive triumph reign'd without alloy, Te 
And Babylon's towers proclaim'd the public joy ? 


How 


# 
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How ſhall her ſtrains, expanding with her view, 
Attempt the glorious ſubject to purſue; _ 
When cities captur'd, and when king's 0 'erthrown, 
Thou ſtretch d thy conqueſts o'er a world unknown? 
Then India's plains beheld thy martial toils, _ 
Whilſt vanquiſh'd nations trembled for their ſpoils, 
Then woity Bagiſtan, untrod before, 

Thy pow'r acknowledg'd, and thy trophies bore. 
The gods aſtomiſh'd ſaw thy ſtructures riſe, 

And hail'd a fecond Venus to the ſkies. 


Long as Euphrates ſhall his waters roll, 
Long as ſhall. ſtand the Fabre Mole, 

Long as thy empire 's glory, ne'er ſurpaſt, 

Or thine own more than human works ſhall laſt ; 
From envy, rage, and time itſelf ſe ure, 

Thy fame, immortal princeſs ! ſhall endure. 


LETTER 


[ HE republic of Venice is now no 
more, and I therefore can ſpeak of it only 
as it formerly exiſted; but in reſpect of its 


topographical fituation, I ſtill may uſe the 


preſent tenſe. It is ſeated on ſeventy- two 
iſlands, near the end of the Adriatic Sea, 
and is ſeparated from the Continent by a 
marſhy lake of five Italian miles in breadth, 
its chief defence againſt any attack from 
that quarter. Venice, when I was there, 
preſerved the veſtiges of its ancient mag- 
nificence, but in every other reſpect, was 
degenerated, The conſtitution of this re- 
public was originally democratical, and the 
magiſtrates were choſen by a general aſ- 
ſembly .of the people ; till, after various 
changes, a body of nobility was formed, 
which becoming hereditary, took into their 
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own hands the whole of the government, 
both legiflative and executive, and a com- 
plete 1 was eſtabliſhed. The no- 
bility were divided into fix claſſes, amount- 
ing altogether to two thouſand five hun- 
 dred ; each of whim, at the age of twenty- 
five years, was entitled to be a member of 
the grand council. Theſe elected a Doge, 
or chief magiſtrate, who was inveſted with 
great ſtate, and with the emblems of ſu- 
preme authority; but ſo limited was his 
power, that he was not permitted to ſtir 
from the city without obtaining leave of the 
grand council, 

The Venetian nobility, like the ſenators 
of ancient Rome, were habited in a man- 
ner different from the other claſſes of the 
people, but not in the faſhion of the Patri- 
cians. They all wore black gowns, large 
Wigs, and caps which they held in their 
hands. I was once preſent at the annual ce 
remony of the Doge's marrying the Adriatic 
Sea, by dropping a ring into it from his ſtate 
gondola, or barge. He was accompanied 
at this ſolemnity by the whole body of the 
nobility, in their different barges ; and tho 
it was the moſt ſuperb exhibition! in Venice, 
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I did not think it ee in pomp even. 
toa Lord Mayor s ſhew, But in the grandeur 
of the eity, particularly the public buildings, 
Venice was almoſt without a rival, There 
are near five- hundred bridges over the ſe- 
veral canals in Venice, and the greater 
part of them of ſtone. The chief manu- 
factures of this place were ſcarlet. cloth, 
gold and ſilver ſtuffs, and above all, fine 
looking glaſſes. 

The Venetians are a lively ingenious 
people, and in general ſober, though « ex- 
travagantly fond of public amuſements. I 
counted eight or nine theatres, including 
the opera · houſes. It was uſual for great 
numbers of ſtrangers to viſit this city during 
the time of the carnival, and to thoſe the 
natives were always extremely obliging. 
The cuſtom of going about in maſks at Ve- 
nice was prevalent; but I could not find 
that there was ſo much ground for the 
imputation of licentiouſueſs a8 has been 
generally ſaid, | 

Some centuries ago, the Venetians were 
the moſt formidable maritime power in Eu- 
rope. Towards the end of the twelfth 


ena, they conquered Conſtantinople, 
| I hen 
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then the ſeat of the eaſtern empire, and 
held it for ſome time, together with great 
part of the Continent of Europe and Aſia, 
For many years they monopolized the trade 
of India ; but the diſcovery of a paſſage to 
that country by the Cape of Good Hope, 
gave the firſt blow to their greatneſs, which 
was afterwards farther reduced by confede- 
racies formed againſt them among the other 
powers of Europe. Tg 
Padua is ſituated twenty-two miles weſt 
of Venice, on a fine plain, watered by the 
rivers Brintac and Bachiglione, and is about 
ſeven miles in circumference z but the 
ground within the walls is not half built 
at prefent. It was formerly, however, one 
of the moſt flouriſhing cities in Italy. In 
the time of the Romans, the inhabitants 
amounted to a hundred thouſand; but at 
preſent they do not exceed thirty-thouſand : 
and the Univerſity, which was ſo famous 
| two or three hundred years ago, is now | 
reduced to one college. Here is {till a ma- 
nufacture of woollen cloth; and the adja- 
cent country abounds' with oil and wine, 
and the moſt delicious fruits : but the peo- 
ble live in great poverty, from the tyranny 
7” "ON 
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of the Venetian republic. They ſhew at 
this place an image of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
which, according to their legendary creed, 
flew thither from Conſtantinople, when 
that city was taken by the Turks. Padua 
was the birth place of the celebrated Ro- 
man hiſtorian, Titus Livius; and we are 
told by Virgil, that it was NY n 
* re | 


* fs frotutt, mediis elaſiſus Achivis,. 

 Ithricos ſenetrare ſinus, atque intima tutus -  _ | 

Regna Liburnorum & fontem ſu ferare Timavi : 
Dude her ora novem vaſto cum murmure montis | 
It mare ſtroriſitum & fielago firemit arva ſonanti. 
Hic tamen ille urbem Patavi ſedeſque locavit 

oY Teucrorum, & 1 nomen Gar Ore fixit 
Troia. + 


Ty There is not at t preſent a more Hovrillüng 
ſtate in Italy, than the duchy and city of 
Parma, with the duchies of Placentia and 
Gueſtella. Both in Parma and Placentia 
the ſoil is fertile, and produces the richeſt 
fruits and paſturages. The former contains 
conſiderable manufactures of ſilk. It is the 
ſeat of a biſhopric, and an Univerſity; and 
dx of its magnificent churches are oy 
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by the celebrated Correggio- The city of 
Parma is computed to contain fifty thouſand 
inhabitants. Hiſtory has tranſmitted, with- 


out diſguiſe, that the firſt Duke of Parma 
was natural ſon to Pope Paul III. It would 


ſeem as if the cuſtom had not then been 
introduced of denominating a perſon fo 
nearly related to the holy father, the TU 's 
nephew. A453, T9 

The Duchy of Modena, 8 Mu- 
tina, is governed by its own Duke, the 
head of the houſe of Eſte, from whom the 
family of Brunſwick is deſcended. The 
Duke of Vork, brother to King Charles II. 
married the Princeſs Mary, ſiſter to the 
Duke of Modena, 1673; and to this match 
were aſcribed the misfortunes which he in- 
9 after aſcending 1 the throne, | 

Lucca is fituated in a ſmall delightful 
plat; on the Tuſcan Sea, and is the capital 
of a {mall republic; the territory of which 
is ſo well improved, that though the popu- 
lation does not exceed a hundred and twenty 
thouſand, their annual revenue is computed 
at eighty- thouſand” pounds ſterling. 80 
much are the inhabitants of this republic 
devoted to liberty, that they bear its name 
{ | 2 upon 
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upon their arms; and its image is not 
only impreſſed in their coin, but alſo on 
the city gates, and all their public buildings. 

The Duchy of Tuſcany is an extenſive 
territory in this quarter, being a hundred 
and fifty miles long, and about a hundred 
broad. The capital, Florence, called, on 
account of its beauty, Florence the Fair, is 
one of the moſt elegant cities in Italy, and 
ſuppoſed to contain about ſeventy thouſand 
inhabitants. The valuable collection of 
Greek and Roman antiquities in the Grand 
Duke's palace, ſurpaſſes deſcription, and is 
the admiration of all travellers. In a room 
called the Tribunal, ſtands the celebrated 
Venus of Medicis, univerſally regarded as a 
maſter- piece of ſtatuary, and as the ſtand- 
ard of taſte in female beauty and propor- 
tion. A part of one of its arms has been 
broken off, but is ſupplied with ſtueco, 
painted. So exquiſite is the workmanſhip 
of this ſtatue, that ſoftneſs and animation 
ſeem to be united in the marble. 5 pe 
in the attitude deſcribed by Ovid: 


Ila Venus ubes,” quoties velamina ſont, | 
Protegitur Iva ſemireducta manu, = 
ta wS $54 La CLIT LL een CLE 
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The en on the. baſe aſſigns the 
8 of it to Cleomenes, an Athenian, 
the ſon of Apollodorus. It is of White 
| marble, and. furrounded with other admi- 
rable ſpecimens of Greek ſculpture, ſome 
of which are ſaid to be the work of Praxis 
teles. Indeed every quarter of this beaus 
tiful city exhibits wonders in the arts of ſta- 
xd painting, and architecture. 

Florence ſtands between mountains co- 
wad Jwith, olive trees, Vineyards, and 
delightful villas, and is divided by the Arno. 
Statues and fountains are ſeen in almoſt 
every: ſtteet. The private buildings are 
loſty the ſquares ſpacious; and the churches, 
the number df which is prodigious, are 
little inferior to thoſe of Rome. Here is 
an Archbiſhop's ſee, and a Univerſity, as 
well as ſeveral academies. The Florentines 
boaſtivf-the improvements they have made 
in the Italian tongue, by means of the Aca- 
damia Della Cruſca, which is doubtleſs a 
uſeful inſtitution, and has ſerved to refuic 
the language of the gountr y. 

In general, the people of condition © in 
Florence ae great. Nate ; yet the nobility 
nod gentry ſeruple not to Aue a retail trade 
tf in 
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in Wines, which they ſell. from their cellar 
windows; and it is not uncommon to ſet 
a broken flaſk hang out as a fign of-thertraf- 
fic. - But wine is not the only Commodity 
in which they deal; they can like wiſe ſup- 
ply purchaſers with fruits, and are n. 
berdaſhers in gold and filver ſtuffs. . 
The other principal towns of W | 
are, Piſa, famous for its hanging tower z 
Leghor n, and Sienna. Piſa lies on the 
river Arno, and is now greatly decayed. 
Sienna is much in the ſame/iſityations/ but 
ſtandls on an eminence, in as pleaſant fruit- 
ful country, and is elegantly built, Leg 
horn is a handſome city, 0 well. fortified, 
and has a commodious and; ſecure harbour. 
It is a free port, and the number of inha- 
bitants is computed at forty- thouſand. 
The HHetrurians, the ancient inhabitants 
of this country, derivod their origin from 
the remoteſt antiquity; but it is generally 
en that _ were a py from 
os T 94] bed «nw ſi andi 
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It is certain that they flouriſhed in Italy 
before the Trojan war. Many ancient 
hiftorians bear / teſtimony to the fame of 
this people. Diodorus Siculus calls them 
Seri, lobers of the arts; and we are 
told by Heraclides Ponticus, that Homer 
made a viſit to their country, in conſe- 
quence of the reputation in which they 
were held. They were no leſs renown- 
ed for arms than for arts; and it was 
not till abhnoſt five hundred years after the 
building of Rome, that the whole power 
of the Romans could overthrow them. 
They were much addicted to ſuperſtition 
and divination, though their religious re- 
cords are now loſt. But the loſs of thoſe 
writings deſerves little to be regretted, in 
compariſon of the more valuable monu- 
ments of their political conſtitution, and 
the famous book on the Tuſcan laws, written 
by Ariſtotle. We need no farther evidence 
of both their civil and military virtues, than 
that it was by adopting the Tuſcan cuſtoms, 
and by the continual exerciſe of arms in 
the wars which they maintained againſt the 
Romans, that the latter became qualified to 
attain the ſummit of grandeur, to which 
| | they 


rer. ! rab... thy 


r 


they at laſt arrived. As the people of He- 
truria conteſted for antiquity with thoſe of 


Egypt, their learning has alſo ſhared the 


ſame fate with the hieroglyphics of that 
nation; for the language and the characters 
of the e. are now no more under- 


— —— — — 
” 


The republic of St Marino may be eſ- 
teemed a political curioſity. The whole of 
its terfitories conſiſt of a high craggy moun- 
tain, with a few) eminences gt the battom. 
The inhabitants boaſt;of having preſerved - 


their eons Ae for 1300 years, 


2 to e there. from any. change 
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1 HE ecclefiaſtical ſtate is ſituated about 
the middle of Italy, and exhibits; in the 
ſtrongeſt light, the pernicisus effects of po- 
piſh tyranny and ſuperſtition” Thoſe ſpots 
Which under the maſters of the world were 
adorned with elegant villas, are now! con- 
verted into peſtilential marſhes ; and the 
Campagna di Roma, that formerly contain- 
ed a million of inhabitants, could not at pre- 
ſent, of itſelf, afford ſubſiſtence to five 
hundred. Some late popes have endeavoured 
to improve their territories, but with little 
ſuccefs. The diſcouragement of induſtry 
and agriculture ſeem to be inter woven with 
the principles of papal adminiſtration, 
which, by a pernicious policy, is veſted in 
proud and lazy eccleſiaſtics, whoſe only ob- 
ject is to fleece the people, and retain them 
| both 
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both in flavery and ignorance. Amidſt 
publie poverty, however, the ſplendor and 
furniture of 'churches in the papal domi- 
nions, are beyond deſeription, and partly 
accounts for the wretched condition of the 
ſubjects; though this remark admits of ex- 
ceptions even in the ſuburbs of Rome,/ 

The revenues of the apoſtolic ſee have 
been variouſly eſtimated, but, according to 
the moſt plauſible calculation, in late times, 


it has amounted to eight hundred thouſand 


pounds, including both the territorial in- 
come and eccleſiaſtical emoluments; It 
miſt, however, have been greatly reduced 
by the ſuppreſſion of the order of Jeſuits, 
and ſtill more by the emancipation of France 
from papal juriſdiction and authority. 

Modern Rome ſtands upon the Tyber, 
about fifteen miles from the Tuſcan ſea, and 
contains within its circuit a vaſt number of 
gardens and vineyards. Being built upon 
the ruins of the former city, it is ſeated 
about fourteen or- fifteen feet higher than 


ancient Rome; ſo that it is difficult to diſ- 


tinguiſh the ſeven” bills on which it was 
erected. On this account, the Tarpeian 


rock, anciently a terrible precipice, from 
re b 


- — — — — 
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the top of which malefactors were thrown, 
is not now twenty feet high. Its chief for- 
treſs is the Caſtle of St. Angelo, which 
could. not, however, make any long. de- 


fence, were it regularly beſieged. The 


number of inhabitants is calculated at 
about a hundred and fifty thouſand. 
This celebrated city contains three hun- 


dred churches, filled with all that is rare in 


architecture, painting, and ſcuplture. That 
of St. Peter is the moſt aſtoniſhing, bold, 
and regular fabric, that ever perhaps exiſted 
in the world; and ſo perfect in reſpect not 
only of deſign, but of execution, that the 
moſt expert architects behold it with ad- 
miration. It is ineruſted both within and 
without with marble, © 1-4 

The pope's palace, named the Vatiran, 
is extremely magnificent, ſituated on an 
eminence, one of the ſeven hills on which 
the ancient city was built. It is ſaid to con- 
tain five hundred and ſixty rooms. The 
parts I moſt admired. were the grand ſtair- 
caſe, and the pope's apartment; but chiefly 
the Vatican library, the richeſt in the world, 
both in Og” books Spd, Ae $ 
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Among the antiquities of the moſt ſtrik- 
ing magnificence, are the remains of 4 
temarkable amphitheatre, which was be 
gun by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Domi - 

tian. In the building of it twelve thouſand 
Jewiſh captives were employed by the 
former of theſe emperors. In its entire 
ſtate, it is ſaid to have been capable of con- 
taining eighty ſeven, thouſand ſpeRators | 
ſcated, and twenty thouſand ſtanding.” The 
architecture of this amphitheatre is remark- 
ably light, and its dimenſions ſo juſtly pro- 
portioned, that it appears to the eye much 
leſs than it really is. But it has been ſtrip- 
ped of all its magnificent pillars and orna- 
ments by different ravagers : the Goths, 
and other barbarians, began its deſtruction, 
and thoſe who ought to have been the guar- 
dians of ancient relics, popes and cardinals, 
have contributed to efface it. The triumphal 
arches of Veſpaſian, Septimius Severus, and 
Conſtantine the Great, are ſtill ſtanding 
though decayed. The ruins of baths, palaces, 
and temples, correſpond to the higheſt ideas 

we can form of the Roman Srandeur. The 
Pantheon, now converted into a modern 
church, and which, from its circular figure, 


Is 
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is commonly called the, notuntios is more 


entire than any other Roman temple at pre- 


ſent exiſting. There. ſtill remain ſeveral 


of the niches,, which aneiently contained 
ſtatues of the heathen deities. The outſide 
of the edifice is of Tivoli free - ſtone, and 
within it is encruſted with marble. The 
roof of this celebrated ſtructure is a round 
dome, without pillars, the diameter of 
which is a hundred and forty- four feet; and 
though lighted only by an aperture in the 
centre of the dome, a ſpectator finds no in- 
convenience from the want of windows. 
The pavement conſiſts of large ſquare ſtones 
and porphyry, ſloping round towards the 


centre, where the rain water falling down 


through the aperture abovementioned, is 
conveyed away by a proper drain, covered 
with a ſtone full of holes. The colonnade 
in the front, which conſiſts of ſixteen co- 
lumns of granite, three feet high, exclu- 
five of the pedeſtals and capitals, each cut 
out of a ſingle block, and which are of the 
Corinthian order, can hardly be viewed 


without aſtoniſhment. The entrance of the 


building is adorned with columns - forty- 
eight feet high, and the. architrave i is form- 
by ed 
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ed of a ſingle piece of guiniter On the left 
hand, on entering the portico, is a [large 
| antique vaſe, of Numidian marble; and in 
the Area in the front, is a dne with 
an antique baſon of porphyry. =o 
The priſon, which was built by Tellus | 
Hoſtilius; and afterwards enlarged by An- 
cus Martius; yet remains, under the name 
of II Carcera Mamentino: The moſt an- 
cient part of it is a dungeon, to which the 
deſcent is by a few ſteps. The walls are 
exceedingly ſolid; and are made to ſlope 
inwards pyramidically, while the roof is left 
ncarly flat, in order to counterbalance the 
lateral preſſure. In this priſon they ſhew 
the mark of St. Peter's head againſt the wall, 
and the miraculous fountain which ſprung 
up for the baptiſm of the priſoners, - This 
is alſo the place of which Juvenal ſpeaks in 
his third Satire, and n. in his . - 
racy of Catiline. . 
The pillars of Trajan and Abtonine: 
ſtill ſtand conſpicuous- in their place; the 
former a hundred and ſeventy-five feet high, 
and the latter covered with  emblematical 
ſculpture; The ſight of - thoſe. lofty co- 
ms * the mind with * emo- 
11 g | 1 3 . tions; : 
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tions; but my attention Was yet more ri- 


vetted on the roſtrated column erected by 


Duillius, in commemoration of the firſt 
naval victory which the Romans gained 
over the Carthaginians; the ſtatue of the 
wolf giving fuck to Romulus and Remus, 
with viſible marks of the ſtroke of light- 
ning, mentioned by Cicero; the original 
braſs plates containing the laws of the, 
twelve tables; and a thouſand other iden- 
tical antiquities, ſome of them fortunately 
tranſmitted entire to the preſent times. 
About eight or ten miles ſouth-eaſt from 
Rome, are ſhewn the ruins of a palace, 
faid to have been formerly the reſidence of 
Macenes ; and a few miles further, at Ti- 
yoli, the villa of his favourite Horace. 
The Appian, Flaminian, and Amilian 
roads; the firſt, two hundred miles, the fe- 
cond, a hundred and thirty, and the third, 
fifty miles in length, are in many places 
ſtill entire: and magnificent ruins af vil- 
las, aud other ſtructures, are frequent all 
over Italy, 

Of all the towns in the ecclefiaſtical ſtate, 
the moſt flouriſhing is Bologna, whieh is a 
hundred and hs miles north»weſt 

from 


* 
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from Rome, and is perhaps indebted for ite 
proſperity to the diſtance of the ſituation. L 


muſt own, that this inference is not very 


confſormable to common obſervation in 
reſpect to delegated governments; but that 
of the popes in moſt cireumſtances is diffe- 
rent from every other that I: know, The 
ſucceſſion of the Roman pontiffs being not 
hereditary, but elective, it is more the 
ſtudy of each incumbent to enrich and ag- 
grandize his own family. by oppreſſing the 
people, than to tranſmit, to an unknown 
ſucceſſor, the patrimony of the church in 


a proſperous condition. His delegates, 
therefore, in Rome, and the adjacent parts, 


being immediately under his inſpection, are 
more ſtrict and ſevere, in their exactions 
from the papal. ſubjects, than thoſe who are 
more remote from the capital. The govern- 
ment of Bologna is always entruſted to a 
cardinal, who is changed every three years. 
But if he is more indulgent to the people 
than other governors, it is probable that 
his benignity is not unrewarded by a volun- 
tarydouceur to himſelf, 


1 


rte 2 e 
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The grandeur of Ferrara, Ravenna, Ri- 
mini, Urbino, Ancona, and many other 
cities, illuſtrious in former times, is now 
to be noted only in their ruins and ancient 
hiſtory; while Loretto, an obſcure ſpot, 
and unknown in the times of antiquity, 
has, through the ſuperſtitious influence of 
the Romiſh clergy, become the admiration 
and idol of the Catholic world. They in- 
duſtriouſly propagated à belief, that the 
houſe in which the Virgin Mary is ſaid to 
have dwelt at Nazareth, was carried thi- 
ther through the air by angels; boldly af- 
firming likewiſe, that on the arrival of the 
ſacred manſion, all the trees in the neigh- 
dourhood bowed with the profoundeſt re- 
ſpect. Mecca is not more the reſort of 
Mahometan pilgrims, than Loretto has been 
of the Catholic. Two hundred thouſand 
have been known to arrive in a year. The 
valuable treaſure of every kind amaſſed in 
this place, is inconceivable; but the prodi- 
gious depoſit has at laſt ſerved only to allure 
the rapacity of the French, who, by this 
and other depredations, have been enabled 
to maintain a wed not only againſt the 
| liberties, 


4 
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liberties of the people who made thoſe vaſt 


donations at the ſhrine of Loretto, but 
even againſt the exiſtence, both temporal 
and eccleſiaſtical, of that papal power, 
which fomented the popular deluſion, and 
ſuperſtitious ee, 
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0 0 HEREVER I now direct my courſe, 
I may be ſaid to tread on claſſic ground; 
amidſt the veſtiges of ancient towns, and 
ancient objects celebrated by the Latin 
_ poets. From Rome I proceed to the king- 
dom of Naples, the largeſt dominion in Italy, 
being two hundred and ſeventy-five miles 
long and about a hundred broad. The air here 
is hot, and the ſoil fertile in all the uſual 
produce of Italy. Serpents are frequent in 
this climate, but the bite of them is ſeldom 
attended with any fatal effects. It was a 
general opinion among the ancients, that 
thoſe creatures were affected by faſcination. 
We meet with ſo many different kinds of 
this art in ancient authors, that it would be 
tedious to repeat them; but the kind moſt 

8 | celebrated 
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celebrated is that called enchantment, or 
faſcination by ſinging, The poets afford 
innumerable inſtances of this kind of 
magic. | 41 ; 


Vihereo generi, & graviter ſhlrantibus hydris, 
Shargere qui ſomnos cantuque, manuque; ſolebat. 
VvIRG. 


Ad quorum cantus, ſenens oblita veneni, 
Ad quorum cantus miles 's Jacuere ceraſte. 


SIL. ITALIC, 


The power of this enchantment was be- 
lieved ſo irreſiſtible, ' that ſerpents were 
made to burſt, and even their heads to fly 
off by it. | 


Frigidus in gratis cantando wigs 7 anghis, v1 'IRG, 


The profeſſion of magie was in ancient 
times very profitable, and there could be no 
better method to obtain à reputation in 
this art, than by pretending to a ſupernatural 
influence over ſerpents. TWO circum- 
ſtances, which very much favoured this im- 


poſture, were, that they ſuppoſed me er 


pents whoſe poiſon was moſt virulent, to be 
ſome» 


— er 
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ſometimes. above the power of enchant: 
ment. And if they ſhewed no ſigns of being 
affected by ſinging, it was concluded that 
- they had ſhut their ears. The power of pro- 
ducing any ſurpriſing effect from a natural 
cauſe, diſcovered perhaps by accident, and 
kept ſecret from the people, was ſufficient, 
with the addition of a few myſterious words 
or ceremonies, to paſs for preternatural en- 
dowments. It would however be too bold 
to deny, that ſerpents can in ſome degree 
be charmed by muſic ; ſuch a ſenſibility be- 
ing often obſerved in other animals. And 
Mr, Shaw tells us of ſeveral worals, a ſpe⸗ 
cies of lizard, which he had ſeen dance to 
muſic: It is fore not improbable, that 
many of theſe animals have been induſtri- 
ouſly tamed by thoſe who pretended to the 
art of enchantment, in order to delude the 
8 people, And I am of opinion, that the fa- 
mous ſerpent which went from the temple 
of Eſculapius, in a ſhip to Rome, to cure 
the city of a plague, had been for ſome 
timea, pupil of the prieſts of that deity, Nor 
ſhall I ever believe. that the ſerpents, which 


the Barchanglians ne round their " 
an 


1 


2 ©» 


and threw upon each other's breaſt; for the 
admiration of the multitude, wereany other 
than the moſt harmleſs of the kind; tho 
Horace, in his Odes to F. ee n on 
ſinuate to the Contrary, _- | 
I have been led into this ſhort Agrees 
by two cauſes : one is, the country through 
which I am paſſing, is that of the Marſi, 
who were famous for their power over 
ſerpents; and the other, that one of 
horſes was bitten by a ſerpent, which 
happened to croſs the road in our = | 
ney. 
Naples, the apm of this kingdom, ſtands 
on an eminence, riſing gradually from the 
ſea, which forms here a fine bay, thirty 
miles in diameter. This city is' aſtoniſh- 
_ 1ngly ſuperb, and adorned with all the pro- 
fuſion of art and riches. The houſes are in 
general five or ſix ſtories- in height, and 
flat at the top, on which are placed num- 
bers of flower vaſes, or fruit-trees in boxes 
of earth, producing a very pleaſing effect. 
Some of the ſtreets are remarkably hand- 
ſome, particularly thoſe which lie open to 
the bay. In this city you will find the rich- 
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eſt and moſt commodious convents in Eu- 
rope; and the moſt fertile and beautiful 


Bills in the neighbourhood are covered with 


them. Upon the bay at this place ſtood 


one of Cicero's villas; and ſome ruins yet 

to be ſeen are ſaid to be the veſtiges of it. 
The dignified clergy and nobility of this 
kingdom are very numerous. In the cata- 
logue of the former, we meet with no leſ 
than twenty-five archbiſhops, and a hun- 
dred and twenty-five biſhops; and in that 
of the latter, about three hundred princes, 
dukes, marquiſſes, and earls, 'A great part 
of this claſs is compoſed of Genoeſe, and 
other foreigners, who have purchaſed titles 
in the kingdom. It is computed that one- 
third of the dominions of Naples belongs to 
the clergy, and the remainder to the crown, 
the nobility and gentry reſpectively. Every 
lord or gentleman who is proprietor of an 
eſtate, is ſovereign of the people who live 
upon it, and may be ſaid to have the abſo- 
lute diſpoſal of all their effects. While they 
plough his lands, and plant his vineyards 
and olive-yards, they are hardly allowed 
proviſions ſufficient for enabling them to 
' undergo the toil ; and the more to encreaſe 
8 their 
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their dependence, they are amenable to the 
courts of their reſpective lords, in every 


caſe that is not capital. Fhe conſequence 
of this great oppreſſion is, that though the 
country abounds in ſilks, the manufacture is 


very inconſiderable. They ſend moſt of 


it abroad unwrought, and that in ſuch a 
manner as is highly diſadvantageous to the 
traffic of the nation. For having few ſhips 
of their own, as well as being deſtitute of 
the ſpirit of commerce, the proprietors of 

the lands ſell the produce of their eſtates to 
foreigners, who uſually export them in veſs 
ſels belonging to their own country. 

The king's: ordinary revenues are com- 

puted at a million a year, ariſing from a 
compoſition with the nobility and gentry 


for certain ſums, in lieu of their - perſonal 


ſervices, from a duty on houſes, and an al- 
moſt general exciſe. The crown alſo 
claims a power of laying additional taxes on 
the landed intereſt, according to the ne- 
ceſſities of the ſtate. The clergy. are ſub · 
jet to no impoſts, but grant a free giſt, 
which however is for the moſt part, e 
portionable to the taxes on the lait 110 
Shot 
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iAbvut: fix miles eaſt of Naples, lands 
Meant Veſuvius, in awful grandeur. Its 
declivity towards the ſea is every where 
planted: with vines and fruit-trees, and it 
is equally fertile towards the bottom; but 
within a mile and a half of the top, it is 
covered with black cinders and ſtones. 
Veſuvius has been a volcano beyond the 
reach of hiſtory or tradition. Long before 
the firſt recorded epoch of its irruption, it 
was deſcribed by authors as bearing the 
marks of fire on its ſummit. A moſt am- 
mated deſcription of its ravages in 79, is 
left us by the younger Pliny. From that 
time it now and then burſt out, and alarm- 
ed the neighbouring country; but ſeemed 
by degrees to loſe its vigor, till in the lower 
ages it ſcarcely gave ſufficient alarm to me- 
rit a place in the chronicles of the times. 
In 1631, it broke out again with accumu— 
lated fury, and ſpread ſuch devaſtation 
around, as almoſt equalled the firſt- men- 
tioned. Since that time, it has had its pe- 
riods of turbulence and repoſe; and of late 
years it has ſo encreaſed its violence, as to 
emit ſmoke continually, and every year, 
e 2h, 8 


pr 
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at leaſt, a torrent of lava. It is probable, 
however, that with all its terrors, Veſu- 
vius, open and active, is leſs hoſtile to 
Naples, than it would be, if its eruptions 
were to ceaſe, and its Ks confined to its 
bowels; T7772: 
It is computed that akin two Ade of 
the property of this kingdom is in the 
hands of the ecclefiaſtics ; a ſtrong tempta- 


tion to his Neapolitan Majeſty to reduce 


theſe emoluments. The nobility here are 
very numerous, but generally very poor. 
They are nevertheleſs extremely fond of 
ſhe w and ſplendor, which they endeayour to 
diſplay in the richneſs of their dreſs, the 
brilliancy of their equipages, and the num- 
ber of their attendants. 5 

Between Naples and en Voltvice 
flood the ancient city of, Hereulaneum, 
which was -overwhelmed by a torrent of 
lava from that mountain, in the firſt year 
of the emperor Titus Veſpaſian. : 

The preciſe ſituation of this ſubterra« 
neous city was not known till the year 1413, 
when it was accidentally diſcovered by ſome 
labourers. Little en was made in the 
F n 2 Excavations 


* 
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excavations till Charles, infant of Spain, 
aſcended the Neapolitan throne. By his 
unwearied efforts and liberality, a very con - 
fiderable part of Herculaneum has been ex- 
plored, and ſuch treaſures of antiquity 
drawn out, as form perhaps the moſt curi - 
ous muſeums in the world. It being ſo ar- 
duous a taſł to attempt the removing of the 
covering, the king contented himſelf with 
eutting galleries to the principal buildings, 
and cauſing the extent of one or two of 
them to be cleared. Of theſe the moſt con · 
ſiderable is the theatre. On a baluſtrade, 
which divided the orcheſtra from the ſtage, 
was found a ro of ſtatues, and on each fide 
of the pulpitum, the equeſtrian bgure of a 
perſon of the Nonia family» -  -- 

Since the king of Spain left Naples, the 
digging has been continued, but with leſs 
ſpirit and expenditure than before. Indeed 
the number of curioſities already collected 
is ſo great, that a relaxation of zeal and 
Amit! beeomes excuſable. 

This muſeum contains not only ſtatues, 
buſts, altars, inſcriptions, and other orna« 
mental appendages of opulence and luxury, 
but alſo an entire aſſortment of the domeſ - 

tic, 
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tic, muſical, and chirurgical inſtruments, 


uſed! by the ancients;--tripods of elegant 
form and exquiſite workmanſhip, lamps in 


endleſs variety, vaſes and baſons of great. 
dimenſions, charideliers of the moſt beau« 


tiful ſhapes, pateras, and other appurte - 


nances of ſacriſice, mirrors of poliſhed me- 
tal, coloured glaſs ſo hard, elear, and well 


ſtained, as to appear emeralds, ſapphires, | 
and other precious ſtones ; a kitchen com- 


pletely fitted up with copper pans, 


lined with filyer, kettles, ciſterns for heat- 
ing water, and every neceſſary for culinary 


purpoſes ;z corn, bread, fiſh, oil, wine, and 
flour ; a lady's toilet, completely furniſhed 


with combs, thimbles, rings, paint, &c. 


The buſts fill ſeveral: rooms, but very few 


of the originals whom they were meant to 


delineate, are known. The floors are paved 
with ancient Moſaic. 


A more valuable acquiſition than bronzes 


and pictures was thought to be made, when 
a large parcel of manuſcripts was found 
among the ruins. Hopes were entertained 
that many latent works of the claſſics were 
on the point of being reſtored to light ; but 


the difficulty of unrolling the burnt parch- 


ment, 


# 
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ment, of paſting the fragments on a flat ſur- 
face, and of decyphering the obſcure letters, 
have proved ſuch obſtacles, that very little 
progreſs has yet been made in the work. A 
prieſt invented the method of proceeding, 
but it would require the joint labours of 
many learned men to carry on ſo nice and 
tedious an operation with any ſucceſs. 
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A Few mile from ac 1 3 
ated Pompeii, which likewiſe unfortunately 
periſhed by the'fame cataſtrophe with the 
preceding. The entrance of Pompeii is 
neat the quadrangülat barfacks of the Ro- 
man cohorts that compoſed the 'parriſon. 
A portico runs round the court, ſupported 
by pillars of ſtotie covered with ſtucco, and 
painted. The troops ſeem to have been ac- 
commodated with every convenience, and 
even luxbty; ; for they had both 4 theatre 
and an amphitzestte belonging 0 their 
quarters. 

The excavations fave not ele purſued 
with ref Zularity, büt earried on in different 
batte juſt as hope or caprice actuated 
the minds of the engineers. The centre of 
the city is yet hidden under che vineyards, # 
while the principal exertions are made near 


U the 
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the walls and gates. One opening diſplays 
ſome houſes, part of a ſtreet ; and a temple 
of Iſis. The outward appearance of the tem- 


ple is the moſt imple th imagined. 
The LED the Naa is a ſmall 


pavilion raiſed upon ſteps, under which is 
a vault that may have ſerved for the 5 
poſes of oracular impoſition. 


_ A cayity. of conſiderable extent has 10 
open, part of, 4 prineipal ſtreet, one of the 
city gates, aglength of Wall, ſome tombs, 
and a road, Without the gates. The town 
walls.are hellt with large ſquares of lava 
in -irrggulan, courſes, and the ſtreets are. 
payed, with, the ſame. materials irregularly 
laid ; the feet. of horſes and the wheels of 
carriages haye p worn, deep markes in, the 
laya. eonon VIDOVD ne | 103 
hie people of this town! pad Ai no. at- 
ae to ugißprmi in, building their 
houſes ; for {ome 7 while others re: 
tire behind en The ſhops, have eos 
ſeats bef efore t em, and over th he dpo ors, 
D £5: 00 D911 91 4:30 9295 
blems, in rel evo, of the 161110 0. No jn- 
habitants. 1 | IO! Na 
The houſe: es are OP apd built, round 
courts, from which all the apartments re- 
wp : ay ceived 
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ceived their light. The walls of the rooms 
are ſtuccoed, and painted in a moſt beau- 
tiful taſte. The apartments are ſmall and 
ſquare, and many, had no light but through 
the door. In the kitchens and apartments 
of the ſervants, a green ſerpent is painted 
upon the wall, before Which à lamp Was 
kept burning. The ſame divinity was wor- 
ſhipped near the road, without the walls. 

Peœſtum, or Poſidonia, another ancient 
city. in the neighbourhood, was diſcovered 
in the ame manner, above thirty years ago, 
and has likewiſe, afforded much, gratification 
to curioſity.  One,experiencesa.melancholy 
kind of pleaſure, in beholding ſcenes. which 
had lain concealed from, mortal ſight during 
almoſt ſeventeen hundred years, eſpecially 
When they are memorials of an extraordl- 
nary convulſion in nature 3, but nothing 
er nn my curioſity ſo much, as t the cele- 
brated,objeQs which, are cloſely interwoven 
with mythology. On the ſea coaſt ad djoining 
to N aples, 1 looked with eagerneſs for the 
grotto, of the Sybil, amidſt the ro ook where 
it is deſcribed to have e e els but 
I looked in vain, The cave. 745 1 f 

0 


dred ez is pot, now to be und ; a 
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there remain no more traces of her ſa« 
cred habitation, than of her famous predic- 
tions. Like Eneas, however, I went di- 
rectly from the ſpot to the lake Avernus, 
now Averne, which I found in a condition 
far more agreeable than it was in the time 
of the Trojan hero. ad 
This celebrated lake is circular, and al- 
moſt entirely hemmed in by an amphithe- 
atre of hills on every ſide; characteriſtic 
marks of a volcanic crater. The land- 
ſcape, though confined, is extremely plea- 
fant, The dark blue ſurface of the un- 
_ ruffled waters, ſaid to be three hundred 
and ſixty fathoms deep, ſtrongly reflect the 
tapering groves that cover its ſloping en- 
A Shoals of wild fowl fwim about, 
and king's fiſhers thoot along under the 
banks. A large octagon temple, in ruins, 
advances majeſtically to the brink. Its 
marble ornaments have been long ſince re- 
moved, bat its form and ſize ſtill render it 
a noble object. It was probably dedicated 
to the infernal gods, to whoſe worthip thoſe 
folemn ſcenes were formerly conſecrated. 
Black aged groves ſtretch their boughs over 


the watery TROY which they darkened 
with 
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with their foliage impenetrable to the rays 
of light ; while mephitic vapors aſcending 
from the hot bowels of the earth, being de- 
nied free paſſage to the upper atmoſphere, 
floated along the ſurface in poiſonous miſts. 
Theſe circumſtances produced horrors fit 
for ſuch gloomy deities, and ſuperſtition 
early ſeized this ſpot to celebrate her diſmal 
orgies. Here ſhe invoked the manes of 
departed heroes, and here ſhe offered ſacri- 
fices to the gods of hell, and attempted to 
dive into the ſecrets of futurity. Poets 
cularged upon tho popular theme, and 
painted its aweful ſcenery with the ſtrong- 
eſt colours of the art. | 

But a ſudden glare of light v was at laſt let 
in upon Avernus: The axe of Agrippa 
brought its foreſt to the ground, and gave 
room for all its malignant effluvia to eſcape. 
The horrors of the place were immediately 
diſpelled, and with them the ſanctity of the 
lake. The virulence of the exhalations 
from Avernus, is deſcribed by ancient au- 
thors as very extraordinary: modern writers 
who know the place in a cleared ſtate only, 
charge thoſe accounts with exaggeration z 


buy it is probable that they were founded in 
fact 


i 
N 
| 
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fact: for even now the air is not of the 


pureſt Kind, as appears from the complexion 
of the vine dreſſers, ' who have ſucceeded 
the Sybils and the Cimmerians in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the temple. 

At preſent, the Sane with 
tench, as the Lucrine does with eels. The 
change of fortune in theſe lakes is ſingular: 
In the ſplendid days of imperial Rome, the 
Lucrine was the choſen ſpot for the brilli- 
ant parties of pleaſure of a voluptuous 
court. They are deſcribed by Seneca as the 
higheſt refinement of extravagance and lux- 
ury. A ſlimy bed of ruſhes now covets the 
ſcattered pools of this once beautiful ſheet 
of water, while the duſky Avernus is clear 
and unmoleſted, offering a "moſt alluring 
ſcene for ſimilar amuſements. 

The Luerine Lake, ſo famous amongſt 


| the Romatis for its fine oyſters, and other 


fiſn, lay near the ſhore,” but almoſt the 
whole bed of it is now oocupied by a moun- 
tain, which roſe inſtantaneouſly in the night 


between the nineteeth and twentieth of 
September, 1538,” during an earthquake, 


which cauſed a terrible evaſtation in the 


| neighbourhood, / The ſubterraneous fire 


ejected 


nel 


Lee; 22007 ( 29 * 
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ejected by a wide chaſm ſuch a "quantity 
of ſtones, aſhes, ſulphur and ſand, as formed 
the preſent mountain; the perpendicular 
height of which is not leſs than four hun- 
dred rods, and the eireumference three Ita-. 
lian miles. | 

Between the lake Agnano and Pbzzolt; 
the ancient Puteoli, les the village of Sol- | 
fatara, ſo called from the vaſt quantities | 
of ſulphur continually forced out of the 
cliffs by ſubterranean fires. Near it is the 
Grotto del Cani, remarkable for its poiſon- | 
ous ſteams, and is ſo denominated, from. i its 
fatal effects on dogs which happen to enter 
it, if they remain there any conſi derable 
time. 

The laſt object in the neighbourhood of 
N aples which 1 ſhall mention, 1s the Grotto. 
of Pauſilippo. It pierces through the pro- 
montory of its own name, in a direct, but 
aſcending line from eaſt to "welt. It is cut 
in the tufo ſtone,. is arched, and receives 
light from the two mouths, and ſome 
gonal apertures in the roof. It is 3 
nine feet high in the moſt elevated part, not 
riſing in the loweſt above twenty-four ; in 
Inge exactly two thouſand four hundred 

and 
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| hs fourteen feet; in breadth twenty-two, 
The ſcantineſs of light here is at all times 
diſtreſſing; for that which is admitted thro! 
the openings . abovementioned, and the 
feeble glimmerings of a lamp burning be- 
fore a picture in the middle, are no ſecurity 
againſt the dangers of being run over, and 
cruſhed to pieces againſt the wall, or at leaſt 
hurt by the faggots which aſſes are continu- 
ally bringing from the woods. Beſides this 
inconvenience, the duſt is intolerable in 
ſummer, and the nuiſance is increaſed every 
time that the King of Naples paſſes through, 
as the road is then ſtrewed with a freſh co- 
vering of ſand. It is ſurpriſing how paſ- 
ſengers venture to travel along this ſubter- 
rangous road at all hours, ſingly, or in com- 
pany, without any guard, to prevent aſ- 
ſaults, or ſufficient light to detect a lurking 
aſſaſſin, It reflects honor \ upon the national 
character of the N eapolitans, that people 
have ſuch ſecurity | in a country ſo ill Ro- 


en 


Different AIRES are entertained with 
reſpe& to the firſt openers of this grotto. 
This kind of rocky ſubſtance is perforated 
wh ſo much eaſc, and the practice of form- 


ing 
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ing ſubterraneous galleries | ſeems. to have 
prevailed: at ſo very early a period of ſo» 


ciety, that ſome authors have aſcribed tha 


'work to the giants. or the Ciramerians, who 
were wont to make caves. their place of re- 
ſidence, as well as the repoſitory of their 
plunder. © Others affirm it to have been ex- 
ecuted by Cocceius, an architect of the Au- 
guſtan age; but this ſeems to be founded 
upon the miſconception of a paſſage in Stra- 
bo. From Seneca's expreſſions complain; 
ing of its inconvenience, it appears to have 
been at that time only open for foot paſſen- 
gers. Alphonſus I. widened, it for carri- 
ages, and ſince his reign, it has been con- 
ſiderably heightened and levelled. 

Above the eaſtern entrance, on the very 
brink of a precipice, a ruinous vaulted: 
building, accompanied with, a bay tree, is 
ſhewn as the tomb of Virgil; but there is, 
no other authority than that of tradition, 
that his aſhes were depalited, in this ſe. 
pulchre. 

Speaking of the neighbourhood of Na- | 
ples in general, I think it the paradiſe of 
Italy. It has no other alloy than the appre- 
henſion of danger from Mount Veſuvius ; 

and 2: 


| 
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and Hannibal expoſed his army to more 
certain deſtruction, when he ſuffered the 
Carthaginian ardor'of diſcipline to be re- 
laxed in the voluptuous climate of Capua. 
But the atmoſphere of Naples appears not 
to have the ſame effect on the natives of the 
country and foreigners. In different ages, 
this province of Italy has given birth to men 
of great celebrity both in arts and arms. 
Cicero and C. Marius were born within the 
boundaries of the grp ano ler of Na- 
ple. 4 #14: 

To give an account of the illuſtrious 


writers Which Italy produced in ancient 


times, would lead me into an extent of de- 
tail far beyond the intended limits of my 
epiſtolary correfpondence. I ſhould have 
to trace the hiſtory of Latin literature, from 
the time of Ennius, to its extinction on the 
downfall of the Roman empire. I ſhall 
therefore content myſelf with barely menti- 
oning the moſt diſtinguiſhed authors who 
have ariſen in this country. 

In proſe, the writings of Cicero, Julius 
Ceſar, Salluft, Livy, and Tacitus, diſplay 
ſuperior excellence in different ſtyles of 
compoſition ; while Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 

and 
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and Lucretius, have diſputed with the 
Greeks the palm of poetic celebrity. Since 
the revival of letters in Italy, Galileo, To- 
ricelli, and others, have cultivated mathe- 
matics and natural philoſophy with ſucceſs. 
Strada, Father Paul, Guicciardini, Benti- 
voglio, and Davila, who wrote both in Latin 
and Italian, revived among the moderns the 
ſpirit and genius of ancient literature. But 
among the Italian poets, Dante, Arioſto, 
and Taſſo, are the moſt diſtinguiſhed ; and 
Metaſtaſio has acquired great fame by writ- 
ing dramatic pieces ſet to to muſic. San- 
nazarius, Fracaſtorius, Bembo, Vida, and 
other natives of Italy, have written Latin 
poetry with an elegance, correctneſs, and 
ſpirit, which rival the compoſitions of anti- 
quity. With regard to Italian painters, 
ſculptors, architects, and muſicians, they 
have carried their reſpective arts to the 
d degree of perfection. 
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a UIT TING the continent of Italy, 1 
go for the iſland of Capri, anciently called 
Capreæ, fituated about eighteen miles 
ſouth of Naples, at the entrance of the 
Gulf. It extends four miles in length from 
eaſt to weſt, and about one in breadth. 
Steep cliffs and maſſes of rock give it a 
wildneſs of appearance, which on advanc- 
ing nearer, is gradually ſoftened by patches 
of verdure, and cluſters of white houſes. 
On a ridge between two rugged eminences, 
which form the extremities of the ifland, 
and near their ſhaggy ſummits, to a tre- 
mendous height, are ſeen the eupolas and 
buildings of the epiſcopal city; a conſider- 
able place, apparently, when viewed at a 
diſtance, but afterwards dwindles to a vil- 
lage. From hence there runs an ancient 
cauſeway, 
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cauſeway, to the eaſtern fm of Capri, 
where ſtupendous cliffs overhang the chan - 
nel, which ſeparates the iſland from Cape 
Campanella, anciently Promontorium Athe- 
næum, or Minervæ. The view from this 
place is ſo extenſive, grand, and beautiful, 
that it is impoſſible to behold it without 
emotions of ſurpriſe and rapture. At one 
glance, it diſplays a range of coaſt exceed / 
ing a hundred miles in length 1 Naples, 
with all its hills and ſwarming ſuburbs, 
backed by the towering Appennine; Veſu- 
vius pouring forth the volumes of ſmoke; 
at its feet innumerable villages and verdant 
plains, contraſted with purple lavas; im- 
mediately below, Minerva's promontory 
advancing towards Capri, and dividing the 
Neapolitan bay from the ſemicircular baſon 
of Selerno, at the bottom of which are ſeen 
the white fuins of Pæſtum. In this part of 
the iſland ſtood the ſumrter'palace of Tibe- 
rius Cæſar, where he paſſett* almoſt ten 
years, hidden from the world, And watlows- 
ing in the moſt brutal debauclieries. Pro- 
ceeding northward through vineyards and 
orchards, we come to the palace of La 
Marina, where the ſame emperor had à 
winter 
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winter reſidence. Columns, and other frag- 
ments of architecture, ſcattered in the ſands, 
remain as memorials of its ſplendor. The 
conduit that ſuppliad the Place with water 
ſtill exiſts. PE 9 r . 

The odium attached to the memory of 
Tiberius proved fatal to his favourite abode; 
for ſcarcely was his death proclaimed at 
Rome, when the ſenate iſſued orders for 
the demolition of every fabric he had raiſed 
on the iſland, which was thence forward 
deſtined to anſwer the purpoſes of a ſtate 
priſons; In this iſland, acroſs every break 
in the woods, or chaſm in the hills, rows 
of nets are placed, to intercept ſtock- doves 
and gugils, in their annual flights; and the 
quantity taken of each ſort, eſpecially of the 
latter, ig almoſt incredible. 

The aflands, of the Syrens, ſuppaſed to 
de. thoſe nov called Galli, on the coaſt 
of Calabria, and which Ulyiles paſſed with 
ſo jp ms toy and hazard, are five in 
number, and have, experienced great revo- 
lutions from the effects of ſubterranean fire, 
The tradition. of Syrens reſiding hereabouts 
is very ancient, and univerſally admitted ; 
Bu d they really were, diveſted of their 

fabulous 
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fabulous and poetical diſguiſe, is not eaſy to 
diſcover. - It has been conjectured, that on 
thoſe promontories ſome female ſovereign 
once dwelt, in times of which no records 
are exiſting . The poſt ſhe choſe for her 
reſidence was no doubt ſtrongly fortiſied, 
and well, ſituated for her piratical ſubjects to 
dart out upon, and intercept all veſſels that 
navigated theſe ſeas in ages when it was not 
the practice to fail at any conſiderable diſ- 
tance from land. Thus they may have 
rendered themſel ves formidable to man- 
kind by violence and martial exploits:; but 
it is more natural, and more conſonant to 
the idea generally entertained of them, to 
veſt the power of the Syrens in the arts and 
cortuptipns of peace. Theſe iſlands bear 
all the marks of having been formed by 
ſubterranean fires. Et 011) 16 nöd 
Soya and d ſo much cecle - 
brated by che ancient poets, are now · dis 
veſted. of all the terrors which rendered 
them dreadful to navigators. Scylla is fitus 
ated near the Cape of., Peloruse Modern 
voyagers may glide cloſe under thoſe dreac- 
ed rocks without any apprehenfion of dan 
ger ; for the water ſcaret undulates, and 


no 
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no” ſurf is ſeen to break at the foot of the 
cliff, ' nor bellowing heard among its dark 
caverns. When a tempeſt rages, however, 
the daſhing 'and roaring of the billows, as 
they are driven into theſe broken cavities, 
is truly horrible, and capable of ſtriking 
terror into the moſt intrepid mariner, if his 
veſſel drives near. A large caſtle covers the 
ſummit of this famous rock; and from it 2 
row of houſes 'extends on both fides in a 
flope to the beech, which is ſemicircular; 
planted with trees, and ſheltered wy a 
. cls. 
What is now (wn a as the Charybdis of 
the ancients, is 4 kind of whirlpool in the 
harbour of Meffina, where voyagers obſerve 
nothing more than a rippling, occaſioned by 
the meeting of the tide and torrents. The 
bottom of the ſtraits is ſhallow, arid full of 
rocks; conſequently numberleſs points and 
cavities/muſt occur to obſtruct and perpleæ 
the regular courſe of the current; and vauſe 
whirlpools that are dangerous in ſtormy 
weather; or even in dead calms, when veſ- 
ſels may be embayed, and drawn am ng che 


ſhallows, from which they want wind to 
88 thetnſetves. Ir is highly proba- 
on e 
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ble that the ſea has worn itſelf a paſſage 
through the F aro much more eaſy and ex- 
panded than it was when Homer compoſed 
his Odyſſey, which was perhaps not many 
centuries after the waves had burſt through - 
the connecting Iſthmus between Sicily and 
the coaſt of Reggio. Then Scylla might in- 
deed be a tremendous. rock ; and the hol- 
lows under the ſea, where the waters yet 
foaming, and agitated by the reſiſtance they 
had met with at Scylla, were hurried and 
whirled about, muſt have been an irreſiſt- 
ible vortex, from which no ſhip could 
eſcape. The alternate action of ſwallowing 
up and vomiting the wreck, was ſimilar to 
that of a pool at the foot of any lofty 

caſcade... 
1 have already come > upon the — 5 Si- 
cily, ancienly called Trinacria, from its 
triangular ſhape. It is the largeſt of the 
Italian iſlands, being about a hundred and 
eighty miles long, and a hundred and 
twelve broad. It lies in a warm, but plea- 
fant and healthful climate, .conſtantly re: 
freſhed by cool breezes from the ocean and 
mountains. It is ſeparated. from Cala- 
brian Italy. only by the Strait of Meſſina, 
X 45 men 
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which is not ſeven miles over in the nar. 
roweſt part. Thus iſland, once the granary 
of the world for corn, ſtill continues to ſup- 
ply Naples and other parts with that com- 
modity ; but its cultivation is now greatly 
diminiſhed, and conſequently its fertility, 
Palermo, the capital of Sicily, is computed 
to contain a hundred and twenty thouſand 
inhabitants. The two principal ſtreets, and 
which croſs each other, are very fine. It 
carries on a conſiderable trade, as alſo did 
Met ina, which, before the earthquake in 
178 3, Was a large and well- built city, con- 


taining many churches and convents, gene- 


rally elegant ſtructures. Religious founda- 
tions are extremely numerous in Italy. 
Some parts of the iſland are remarkable for 
the beauty of its female inhabitants; and 
there are a great number of remains of an- 
tiquity in ruins. 

The contrivance of Dionyſius, the tyrant 
of Syracuſe, for liſtening to the converſa- 
tion of thoſe perſons whom he had thrown 
into priſon from motives of jealouſy, is ce- 
lebrated by ancient hiſtorians. This famous 


excavation, which is eighteen feet wide, 


and fifty-cight high, runs into a huge rock 


in 


in the form of a capital S: the ſides are 
chiſſeled very ſmooth, and the roof co- 
vered, gradually narrowing to almoſt as 
ſharp a point as a Gothic arch. Along this 
point runs a groove, or channel, which ſerv- 
ed, as is ſuppoſed, to collect the ſound 
from the ſpeakers below, and convey them 
to a pipe in a ſmall cell above, where they 
were heard with the greateſt diſtinctneſs. 
But the place having been too much opened 
and altered, has now leſt its virtue in the 
interior part; though the echo at the 
mouth of the grotto is ſo very loud, that the 
tearing of a piece of paper made as great a 
noiſe as a ſmart blow of a cudgel on a board 
would have done. That it was, however, 
conſtrued intentionally for a liſtening 
place, it is impoſſible, after an attentive 
ſurvey of the whole, to entertain any doubt; 
and rings are cut out of the angles of the 
walls, to which, we may ſuppoſe, the more 
obnoxious criminals were faſtened. 

The greateſt natural curioſity in this 
iland is Mount Etna, which has been a 
volcano beyond the records of hiſtory ; 
Monſ. Buffon is even of opinion, that it 
was ſo from the creation of the world. Its 

RE figure 
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figure is circular, and, when viewed at a 
diſtance, appears conical, The top of it, 
however, is a vaſt ridge, almoſt level, hay- 
ing a round eminence at each extremity, 
and about the middle a forked hall riſing 
higher than the reſt, and ſurrounding the 
crater, from which the ſmoke aſcends. This 
part alone is of a dark colour, one ſheet of 
ſnow covering all the remainder, Art the 
foot of this ſtupendous ridge lie gloomy 
vallies of prodigious, depth, ſeparated from 
each other by many mountains; below 
which, moſt beautiful woods form a mighty 
girdle round the frozen region. 

On a riſing ground, in the deſcent, about 
a mile from the crater, are to be ſeen the 
remains of a foundation of an ancient build- 
ing. It is of brick, and ſeems to have been 
ornamented with white marble, many frag- 
ments of Which are ſcattered about. It is 
called the Philoſopher's Tower, and is ſaid 
to have been. inhabited by Empedocles. As 
the ancients uſed to ſacrifice to the celeſtial 
gods on the top of Etna, it may be the 
runs of a temple which ſerved for that 
imat. 


Near 
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Near the entrance of the woody region 

of Ætna, cheſnut and oak trees are inter- 
mixed, but afterwards oak alone is to be 
ſeen. Some of theſe are of a prodigious 
ſize. One of them meaſures twenty eight 
feet in circumference. But what exceeds 
all other productions of the foreſt, hitherto . 
deſcribed, is the celebrated cheſnut- tree, 
called from its aſtoniſhing ſize Caſtagno di- 
cent0 cavalli, as ſuppoſing it capable of ſhel- 
tering a hundred horſe under the canopy of 
its boughs. It ſtands ſingle, on a gentle 
riſing. This wonderful production of the 
vegetable kingdom conſiſts of a trunk, now 
ſplit to the ſurface of the earth, but united 
into one body at a very ſmall depth below. 
Of this trunk ſive diviſions are formed, each 
of which ſends forth enormous branches; 
and the circumference of it, at one inch 
above the ground, is a hundred and ninety- 
fix Engliſh feet. Ætna has never been mea- 
ſured with geometrical accuracy; but ſome 
compute the height of it to be twelve 
thouſand feet. | 
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LETTER XXVII. 
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I. iſland of Sardinia, which gives 
a royal title to the Duke of Savoy, lies 
about fifty leagues weſt of Leghorn. It is 
about a hundred and ſixty miles long, and 
eighty broad. The ſoil is fruitful in corn, 
and wine, but the air is bad, on account of 
marſhes; and this iſland was therefore a 
place of exile for the Romans, At Cagliari, 
which is the capital, there is an univerſity, 
and an archbiſhopric; and there alſo the 
viceroy reſides. But it is hardly an object 
of any great attention in a political view ; 
for it is thought that his Sardinian majeſty's 
revenues from this iſland, do not exceed 
five thouſand pounds ſterling, It was for- 
merly annexed to the crown of Spain, but 
at the peace of Utrecht, was ceded to the 


emperor, andin 1719 to the houſe of Savoy. 
The 


5 
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The iſland of Corſica lies between Sardi- 
nia and Genoa, to which republic it was 
in ſubjection at the middle of the preſent 
century; but the oppreſſion « exerciſed by the 
Genoeſe excited the inhabitants to revolt. 
The ifland was then ceded to the French; 
who endeavoured to continue the ſame ty- 
rannical form of government which had 
been introduced by its former maſters. 5 At 
length, in an aſſembly of the people, held 
in 1794, it was reſolved, that a tender of 
the crown of Corſica ſhould be. made.to the 


king of Great Britain. This was accord- 


ingly done, and the offer accepted by his 
majeſty, when, as you know, a viceroy 
was ſent out to take upon him the govern- 
ment of the iſland ; and a military and 
naval force appointed for 1 its protection. 1 
always \ was of opinion that we ſliould not re- 
tain it long; for the Corſicans are an igno- 
rant and refractory people, neither capable 
of diſcerning their own intereſts, nor of 
facrificing their natural turbulence to any 
fixed couſtitution of government. This 
diſpoſition , was probably fomented by the 
intrigues of the French, which, for once, 
proved favorable to the intereſts of Great 

Britain; 
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Britain; as it accelerated an event which 


muſt have taken place at a future period, 
and ſaved us an annual expence, which the 
value of the whole iſland, except ſo far as it 
afforded a ſtation for our ſhips, was not ſuf- 
ficient to compenſate. The iſland is moun- 
tainous and woody, containing likewiſe ma- 
ny marthes, It however produces corn, 
wine, figs, almonds, olives, and other 
fruits, beſides ſome cattle and horſes. The 
inhabitants are ſaid to amount to a hundred 
and twenty thouſand. * | 
Malta is reckoned among the Italian 


iſlands, and I was fond of ſeeing it on ac- 


count of the ſingularity of its conſtitution. 
It is ſituated twenty leagues ſouth of Cape 
Paſfaro in Sicily, and is of an oval figure, 
about twenty miles long, and twelve broad. 


The air is clear, but exceſſively hot, occa- 


ſioned partly by the dryneſs of the ſoil ; the 
iſland being compoſed of a white rock, 'co- 
vered with a thin ſurface of earth. Tt is 
however extremely productive of excellent 
fruits, and other vegetables. 


Malta, the capital, conſiſts of three 
towns, ſeparated by channels, which form 


od many peninſulas of ſolid rock, riſing a 
N great 


F 
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great height above the ſea, and * within” 
them ſecure harbours, capable, of receiving; 
large fleets. No art has been wanting to 
improve by fortifications the natural ſtrength 
of the place. The ſtreets are ſpacious, and | 
built of white ſtone hewn out of the rock, 
| Malta has been ſucceſſively ſubject Pg the 
Phænicians, the Carthaginians, and R 
mans; and Was 5 given by the 1 
Charles V. to the knights, of $t. John of 
Jeruſalem, after they- had loſt the iſland of. 
Rhodes, which they had bravely defended 
wo hundred years againſt all the force. of 
the Turks. They now aſſumed the title of 
Knights of Malta, and were. attacked in 
their new ſettlement by Solyman, the 
Turkiſh emperor, in 1566, but he wWas 
forced to abandon the iſland, after loſing. 
thirty thouſand men in the attempt. _ 
The knights of Malta originally conſiſted 
of eight different nations, but now only of 
ſeven, the Engliſh having withdrawn them» 
ſelves at the reformation, They have con- 
fiderable poſſeſſions in the Roman Catholic 
countries on the Continent, and are under 
the government'of a grand-maſter, who is 
elected for life. The lord-prior of the 
| order 
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order was formerly accounted the prime-bas 
ron in England. The knights are in num- 
ber about a thouſand : five hundred are to 
reſide on the iſland, and the remainder in 
their ſeminaries in other countries ; but 
are bound to make a perſonal appearance 
when called upon. They are ſworn to de- 
fend the church, to obey their ſuperiors, 
and to live on the revenues of their order 
only. They are likewiſe under vows of ce- 
libacy and chaſtity ; but it is obſerved that 
they keep the former much better than the 
latter. They wear the badge of the order; 
which is a golden croſs of eight points, 
enamelled white, pendant to a black watered 
ribband. On the 18th of September there 
is an annual proceſſion at Malta, in comme- 
moration of the Turks having precipitately 
raiſed the ſiege on that day, itt 1563. It is 
a day of great feſtivity among the knights, 
who not being debarred by any vow from 
facrificing to Bacchus, are the more liberal 


in their libations, from a hatred of the prin- 


Ciples as well as the perſons of the Turks, 

againſt whom they have been conſidered as 

the great bulwark of the catholic nations 
on that ſide, 5, 

| Thad 
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I had the honor of receiving an invita- 
tion to their entertainment; and having 
got a hint that a poetical compliment from 
a Britiſh traveller would be acceptable to 
the knights, I wrote the following lines on 
the occaſion. 8 


Hail ! Malta s valiant ſons, a 3 hand f 

Fam'd for great deeds o'er earth's remoteſt land; 

While papal ſtates their annual tribute Pay, 

| Albion preſents you with a votive lay: 

Herſelf a pow'r whom gen'rous paſſions rouſe, ; 

She loves your valor, though ſhe hates your vows ; 

Hates a reſtraint that violates nature's laws, 

And dreads the proſpect of a perjur'd cauſe. 

Long may your iſle through proſp' rous years en- 
dure, 333 

In virtue great, from Turkiſh rage ſecure ; 

Long may the Chriſtian faith your zeal inſpire, - 

And ancient glory fan the ſacred fire. 


There happened to be in the company a 
few who were acquainted with the Engliſh 
language; and to the others, the ſentiments 
contained 1 in the verſes were haſtily explained 
in French. You cannot conceive how much 
the knights were pleaſed with the compli- 
ment I had paid them. The grand- maſter 

in 
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filled a bumper of wine; 4 ſignal for the 
company at the different tables to follow 
his example. He then gave a toaſt, which 
to the diſgrace of Britiſh patriotiſm, would 
be exdluded from thi public feaſts of ſome 
ſocieties in London that I could name : It 
was, ** Proſperity to Great Britain, and 
1 may her glorious conſtitution live for 
& ever!” The enthuſiaſm with which it 
was univerſally drunk, really warmed my 
heart to the Knights of Malta. 

I never viſited the northern iſlands in the 
Mediterranean, though I once had a favors 
able opportunity. Indeed they contain no- 
thing which can much excite the curioſity 
of a voyager. The moſt conſiderable of 
them ate Majorca and Minorca; the Baleares 
of the Romans, The former is about 
ſixty miles in length, and forty-five" in 
breadth ; the latter about thirty miles in 
length, and generally ten in breadth. They 
. are not unfruitful, and ſome of their pro- 
ductions are eſteemed excellent in their 
kind. The principal defect in Minorca is 
in reſpect of water, of which, except what 
is ſaved from rain in ciſterns, there is little 
either palatable or healthy. A diſeaſe ex- 
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tremely frequent in this iſland is the tertian 


fever, or ague, which. an intelligent ſur- 
geon, who reſided ſome time at Port Ma- 
hon, imputes to the influence of twa 
cauſes. One is the general practice of wa- 


tering the gardens too much; which, joined 


to their being cloſely planted with ſuccu- 
lent vegetables, occaſions a copious exhala- 
tion of putrid vapours. Another cauſe is, 


with great probability, ſuppoſed to be the 


ſoft nature of a ſpecies of ſtone much uſed 
in building, which being eaſily penetrated 
by water, renders the houſes very un- 
healthy. 731-43 
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LETTER XXIX. 
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F ROM Italy, where I had, occaſion to 
ſee a great transformation of goverments, 
ſome reduced almoſt to a ſtate of inſignifi- 
cance, ſome totally ſubverted, and others 
apprehenſive of a ſimilar fate, I now take 
my paſſage over the Adriatic into Greece, a 
country once more celebrated for the genius 
of its inhabitants than Italy itſelf, But 
how prodigious a change ! This however is 
no recent event. The glory of the Gre- 
cian ſtates expired with their freedom, 
which Jong ſince ſunk under the incumbent 
weight of the Eaſtern empire; and the people 
have been farther debaſed by the barbariſm 
of their ſubſequent maſters, the Turks, 
Amidſt the diſaſters of fortune, nature has 
laviſhed on this country a variety of pecu- 
liar bleſſings. The ſoil, though unimproved, 


15 
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is in many parts luxuriant beyond deſcrip» 
tion; the air is ſalubrious, and friendly to 
the imagination, unleſs when it is corrupted 
from the neighbouring countries, or thro? 
the indolence and uncleanneſs of the Turk- 
iſh manner of living. The ſeaſons are here 
regular and pleafant, and have been cele- 
prated from the remoteſt antiquity. f 

The very mountains of this country, 
without deriving any fame from volcanos, 
are the moſt celebrated of any in the world, 
and at the ſame time, often the moſt fruit- 
ful. Mount Athos ſtands on a peninſula 
running into the Egean ſea; and the 
mounts Pindus and Olympus, celebrated in 
Grecian fables, ſeparate Theſſaly from Epi- 
rus. Parnaſſus in Achaia, ſo famous for 
being conſecrated to the muſes, is univer- 
ſally known. Mount Hæmus is likewiſe 
often mentioned by the poets; but moſt of 
the other. mountains have changed their 
names; and even thoſe above- mentioned 
have modern names impoſed upon them by 
the Turks. 

Beſides the mountains above-mentioned, 
of which the ancients eſteemed Olympus 
the higheſt 3 in the world, are thoſe of Pelion 

and 
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and Oſſa, DENT GY RES ſo often by 
the poets, and not much inferior in 5 185 
Between the two laſt - mentioned mountains 
lay the celebrated plains of Tempe, repre- 
ſented by the ancients as equal in local 
beauty to the Elyſian Fields, and noted for 
producing fine grapes, with other fruits of 
a delicious flavour. According to the ac - 
count delivered by Strabo and lian, this 
beautiful vale extended five miles in length, 
and in breadth near an acre and a half. On 
the right and left it was bounded by gentle 
convexities; the Peneus glided along the 
middle; and the ſurrounding groves were 
harmoniouſly vocal with the muſic of the 
fineſt birds. Livy, however, mentioning 
this celebrated place, informs us, that the 
Romans, in marching through it, were 
ſtruck with a degree of horror rather than 
delight: for beſides that the defile was dif- 
ficult to- paſs, there were ſteep rocks on 
each hand, down which the proſpect Was 
apt to cauſe a dizzineſs; and the awful- 
neſs of the ſcene was heightened by the 
noiſe and depth of the interfluent Peneus. 
When we conſider the various 1eas which 
furround this country, namely the Euxine, 
or 
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or Black Sea; the Palis Mzotis, or 


Sea of Aſoph; the Sea of Marmora, 
which ſeparates Europe from Aſia ; the 
Archipelago, the Ionian Sea, and the Le- 
vant, we muſt acknowledge that no other 
country was ſo well ſituated for univerſal 
dominion as Turkey in Europe, particularly 
that part of it where the city of Conſtanti- 
nople ſtands. The Straits of the Helleſpont 
and Boſphorus are joined to the ſea of Mar- 
mora, and are remarkable in modern as 
well as ancient hiſtory. 

The rivers moſt conſpicuous in this 
country are the Danube, the Save, the 
Nieſter, the Nieper, and the Don; but 
many others have been celebrated by poets 
and hiſtorians, which have now alſo changed 
their names. As to lakes in this country, 
they are not numerous, nor entitled to any 
great applauſe. The Lago di Scutari lies 
in Albania, and communicates with the 
Lago di Plave, and the Lago di Holti. The 
Stymphalus, ſo famous for its harpies and 
ravenous birds, lies in the Morea; and 
Peneus, from its qualities, is thought to be 
the lake from which the Styx iſſues, con- 
ceived by the ancient Greeks to be the paſ- 
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ſage into hell. This was in Greece what 
Avernus was reputed 1n Italy. kh 
_ Vegetable productions are excellent all 
over European Turkey, | eſpecially. when 
afliſted by the ſmalleſt degree of induſtry; 
and it produces in great abundance and per- 
fection oranges, lemons, - citrons, pome- 
granates, grapes of an excellent and uncom- 
mon ſweetneſs, figs, almonds, olives, aud 
cotton ; excluſive of many drugs, not com- 
mon in other parts of Europe. 

Almoſt every ſpot of ground, every river, 
and every fountain in Greece, preſents the 
traveller with the ruins of a celebrated anti- 
quity. On the Iſthmus of Corinth, the ruins 
of Neptune's temple, and the theatre where 
the Iſthmean games were celebrated, are 
ſtill viſible. Athens, now Setines, which 
contains at preſent above ten thouſand inha- 
bitants, abounds with the moſt magnificent 
and celebrated antiquities in the world. Of 

a few of the moſt remarkable of theſe I 
ſhall give you a ſhort account. 

Among the antiquities of this once ſu- 
perb city, are the remains of the temple of 
Minerva, built of white marble, and en- 

compaſſed with forty-ſix fluted columns of 
» | the 
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the Doric order, forty-two feet high, and 
ſeven feet and a half in circumference. 
The architrave is adorned with baſſo-re- 
lievos, admirably executed, repreſenting 
the wars of the Athenians. The Acropolis 
is NOW a fortreſs, with a thick irregular 
wall, ſtanding on the brink of precipices, 
and encloſing a large area twice as long as 
broad. Some portions of the ancient wall 
may yet be diſcovered on the outſide, and 
in many places it is patched with pieces of 
columns, and with marbles taken from the 
ruins; and the remains of ſome of the edi- 
fices extant in the Acropolis, cannot be be- 
held without admiration; | It is, in particu- 
lar, not eaſy to conceive a' more ſtriking 
object than the Parthenon, though now. a 
mere ruin. Several figures in alto-relievo 
are ſtill almoſt.entire on the fide next Hy- 
mettus. Their ſubje& is the battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithæ. On the freeze of 
the cell, was carved, in baſſo-relievo, the 
ſolemnity of a ſacrifice to Minerva; and of 
this a hundred and ſeventy feet are ſtand- 
ing, the greater part in good preſervation, 
containing a proceſſion on horſeback. On 
two ſtones which have fallen, are oxen led 

1 2 as 
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as victims. On another, fourteen feet long, 
are the virgins called Canephoroi, who aſ- 
ſiſted at the rites, bearing on their heads 
the ſacred caniſters, and in their hands each 
a taper 3 ; with other figures, one a vene- 
rable perſon with a beatd, reading in a 
large volume, which is partly ſupported by 
a boy. 

The ruin of the Eritheum is of white 
marble, the architectural ornaments of ex- 
quiſite workmanſhip, and uncommonly 
curious. The columns of the front of the 
temple of Neptune are ſtanding ng, with the 
architrave, and alſo the ſcreen and portico 
of Minerva Polias, with a portion of the 
cell, retaining traces of the partition wall, 
The order is Ionic. | 

The Pandroſeum is a ſmall, but very par- 
ticular building, of which no ſatisfactory 


idea can be communicated by deſcription. 


The entablature is ſupported by women 
called Caryatides. ; 

The hill which is 8 Mount Hy- 
mettus, is indented with the ſite of the 
theatre of Bacchus, where formerly ſtood 
the moſt ancient temple of that Ep and 
which was adorned with images of the. tra- 
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gie and comic poets. Some ſtone⸗ Work 1 re- 
mains at the two extremities, but the area 
18 ploughed and produces g grain. 
The temple of Treks 8 df ü ba 
order, and in the ſtyle of its architra ve 
greatly reſembles the Parthenon. | 
The ruin of the temple of Jupiter Olym. m- 
pias conſiſts of prodigious columns, tall and 
beautiful, of the Corinthian order, fluted ; 
ſome ſingle, ſome ſupporting their archi- 
traves, with a few maſhve marbles beneath. 
The columns are about fix feet in diameter, 
and near fixty in height. The number 
without the cell was a hundred and ſixteen 
or twenty; ; ſeventeen of which were ſtand- 
PP 
On the ſouth- welt of Athens, is a beau- 
tiful ſtructure, commonly called the Lan- 
tern of Demoſthenes. It is a ſmall round 
edifice of white marble, the roof of which 
is ſupported by fix fluted colums of the Co- 
rinthian order, nine feet and a half high. 
In the ſpace' between the columns are pan- 
nels of matble ; the whole 1 is covered with 
a cupola, carved with the reſemblance of 
ſcales ; and on the frieze are beautifully re- 
preſented 1 in relie vo the labours of Hercules. 
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| Here are alſo to be ſeen the temple of the 


Winds ; the remains of the theatre of 


Bacchus; the temple. of Auguſtus ; and 


the magnificent aquedu&t of the emperor 
Adrian. 5 

In the conſtruction of theſe various 17 
fices, the Grecian architects were fortunate 
in having materials of a quality propor- 


tioned to their own tranſcendant genius; 


for the marble i in Greece 1s eſteemed one of 
the fineſt i in the world. 

A var iety of emotions agitated my mind 
while I ſurveyed the antiquities of this me- 


morable.city, the birth- -place of philoſophy, 


and of almoſt all polite learning. My imagi- 
nation attached a kind of ſanctity to the 
ground which had been trodden by Socrates, 
Plato, Ariſtatle, and Ariſtides. Had Athens 
retained her liberty and. civilization to 
the preſent | time, even the ruins of their 
houſes might ſtill have attracted the vene- 
ration of , poſterity ; and been preſerved 
with as much ſolicitude as was, by the Ro- 
mans, the thatch- roofed palace, of Romulus. 
On the banks of the celebrated Ulyſſus, a 
very ſmall ſtream, there remains not a veſ- 


tige c of the Lyceum, ſo famous in the annals 
; | of 
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of philoſophy. The only memorial that 1 


could diſcover, relative to literature, was a 
plain tomb- ſtone, apparently of great an- 
tiquity and ſaid to be that of the tragic 
poet AÆAſchylus. It is probable that the 
ſingular manner of his death has contribut- 
ed to identify this monument. Vou know 
that he was killed by the fall of a tortoiſe, 

which an eagle daſhed againſt his bald tool, 
miſtaking it for a ſtone. | 

The Turks' here are in en more 
n ſocial, and affable, than is common 
to their nation, and partake in ſome degree 
of the Greek character. The citizens of 
Athens are yet diſtinguiſhed by a native 
quickneſs of apprehenſion, but which, not 
being duly cultivated, inſtead of producing 
genius, degenerates into cunning.” They 
are reputed a moſt crafty, ſubtle, and acute 
race; and it has been jocoſely affirmed, that 
no Jew can live among them, becauſe he 
would be continually outwitted, 

Proviſions. of every kind are here good 
and cheap ; the frequent and ſevere faſts 
having an influence on the markets. Hares, 
Game, and fowl, may be purchaſed for 
little more than the value of the powder and 

ſhot. 
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| ſhot. Oranges, lemons, and citrons, grow 
in the gardens: the grapes and melons are 
excellent, as are alſo the figs, which were 
celebrated of old. The wines are whole- 
ſome, but the pitch infuſed to preſerve 
them, communicates a taſte which proves 
at firſt difagreeable to ſtrangers. When- the 
_ olives blacken, vaſt flights of - pigeons, 
thruſhes, and other birds repair to the 
groves for food. Wild turkies are here not 
unconimon, and partridges very frequent. 
In winter, woodcocks hkewiſe abound; 
deicending, after ſnow has fallen on the 
mountains, into the plain, and as ſuddenly 
retiring. In the time of froſt, they enter 
the gardens of the town in great diſtreſs, ra- 
ther than croſs the ſea, and are ſometimes 
taken with the hand. Snipes, teal, wid- 
geon, ducks, and the like, are alſo _ 
in great plenty. 

The large horned owl, the 3 bird 
of Minerva, and which the ancient Athe- 
nians placed as her companion in her temple 
in the Acropolis, is here alſo to be ſeen. 
This ſpecies of bird is as ravenous as an 
eagle, and if preſſed by _—_ wall _— 
lambs and hares, 

| Many 
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Many of the ancient wells yet remain all 
over Attica. Some are" ſeen in the vinie- 
yards and | gardens nearly in their priſtine 
ſtate. They confiſt of a circular rim of mar- 
ble, about a yard high, ſtanding on a ſquare 
pavement; adorned not inelegantly with 
wreathed flutings on the'outfide!; vr _—_ 
wich mouldings at the top and bottom. 
The olive-groves are now, as e 
a principal ſource of the riches of Athens; 
and the honey of Attica continues to main: 
tain its repute, particularly that of Hy- 
mettus. The wild beaſts which find ſhel- 
ter in the mountains greatly aunoy the ſhep- 
herds, who conſtantly guard their folds with 
large fierce dogs. Anciently the perſon 
who killed a wolf, was entitled by a law of 
Solon to a reward, if a female, to one 
drachma, or ſeven pence halfpenny; if 4 
male, to five drachmas. Afterwards a ta- 
lent, or one hundred and eight) pounds 
ſterling, was paid for a young wolf, and 
double that ſum for one full grown. The 
peaſant now produces che ſkin ĩu the bazar 
or market, and bee e by amm 
1 nnn {6/3 Aue n d 
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In the. caſt. part of Attica, on the lofty 
eee, of Sunium, ſtood the temple 
of Minerva Sunias, viſible from afar on the 


teas; This ſtructure was of , white marble, 


and had the ſame proportions with the Par- 


thenon before- mentioned, but greatly i in- 


ferior in magnitude. The order is the 


Doric, and it appears to have been a fabric 
of | exquiſite: heauty. It had fix columns 


in front. Nine columns were ſtanding on 
the ſouth· weſt ſide in the year 1676, and 
five on the oppoſite, with two antæ or pi - 
the ſouth end, and part of the 


ſides two in front, and one of t he antæ. 
Ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Athens lies the 


beld of Marathon, famous for the victory 
there obtained by the Athenians over the 
Perſians, under the command of Miltiades. 
This celebrated plain is long and narrow, 


aud the, oil reputed-:exceedingly fertile. 
The barley Which it produces was anciently 
named Achillean, perhaps from its tallneſs; 
and at preſent ãt yields carn of the moſt lux 
uriant growth. The principal barrow, pro- 
bably that of the gallant Athenians, men- 
tioned by Pauſanias, ſtill towers above the 
| level 
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level of the plain. It is of light fine earth, 
and has a buſn or two growing on it. At a 
ſmall diſtance: northward, is à ſquare baſe- 
ment of white marble, perhaps part of the 
trophy erected by the Athenians; but we 
now look in vain for the pillars on which 
the names were recorded. 
About fifteen miles pre r, Addn 
on the weſt bank of the Cephiſſus; near the 
ſea· ooaſt, lie the ruins of Eleuſis, a city 
that contended with Athens for empire, un- 
til it was taken by Theſeus. Here ſtood the 
magnificent temple of Ceres, where the 
Eleuſinian myſteries were performed. Some 
marbles uncommonly maſſive, and ſome 
pieces of the columns remain on the ſpot. 
The breadth of the cell is about a hundred 
and fifty feet; the length, including the 
pronaos and portico, two hundred and ſix- 
teen feet; and the diameter of the co- 
lumns, which are fluted; fix inches from 
the bottom of the ſhafts, is ſix feet and a 
half. The Temple had ten columns in the 
front, which was to the eaſt. The peribo- 
lus, or encloſure, which ſurrounded it on 
the north-eaſt and on the ſouth- ſide, mea- 
ſures three hundred and eighty- ſeven feet 
e in 
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in length, from north to ſouth, and three 
hundred and twenty-eight feet in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt. Between the wall of the 
encloſure and temple, and the wall of the 
citadel, was a paſſage forty-two feet fix 
inches wide, which led to the ſummit of a 
high rock at the north-weſt angle of the en- 
cloſure, on which are viſible the traces of a 
temple in antis, in length ſeventy-four 
feet ſix inches from north to ſouth, and in 
breadth ſifty- four feet. It was perhaps the 
temple ſacred to Triptolemus. This ſpot 
commands a Ty” extenſive view of the 
plain and bay. 5 

At a ſmall diſtance Nö the Bort. end 
ofthe encloſure is a heap of marble, con- 
fiſting of fragments of the Doric and Tonic 
orders; the remains probably of the tem- 
ples of Diana Propylea, and of Neptune. 
Near it is the buſt of a coloſſal' ſtatue of 
Ceres. She carries on her head a baſket, 
carved 'on the outſide with handfuls of 
wheat - ears, roſes, and bundles of poppies. 
A baſis, ſuppoſed to belong to the ſtatue, 
lies at a little diſtance from it, on the fides 
of which is repreſented the proceſſion of 
Ceres, in baſſo- relievo. The proceſſion, 

you 
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you know, Was de 6 the Athenians in 
commemoration of this goddeſs rambling: 
about the world in ſearch of her daughter 
Proſerpine, ſtolen by Pluto, after ſhe had 
lighted her torches at Mount Etna; the 
whole company having torches in their 
hands. A well, yet in the village, may be 
that which was called Callichorus, where 
the women of Eluſis were accuſtomed to 
dance in honour of Ceres. b 
Delphi, the modern Caſtri, ſtands on 
the ſouth-ſide of Mount Parnaſſus, about 
half way to the top. This celebrated place 
was much reſorted to by the ancients, on 
account of the temple of Apollo, and the 
dark cave whence the Pythian prieſteſs uſed 
to deliver her oracles ſitting upon a tripos. 
The mountain Parnaſſus appears with two 
tops, from one of which, called Kyampeia, 
the Delphians threw the famous Æſop. Be- 
tween the two ſummits riſes a ſpring, ſup- 
poſed to be the fountain of Caſtalia. The 
deſcent is by ſome marble ſteps, and the 
water, from its agreeable coolneſs, is en 
refreſhing to a traveller. | 
In the neighbourhood of e is 
Mount Helicon, likewiſe conſecrated to 
Apollo. 
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Apollo. They are both rocky hills, and 
are covered with ſnow e a . part 
of the year. 1 

The moſt noted river in this province is 
the Achelous, called by Homer the prince 
of rivers. It riſes in Mount Pindus, and 
running ſouthward, diſcharges itſelf into 
the bay of Corinth. | 

Corinth ſtands in an elevated Hitch, 
with an eaſy deſcent towards the Gulf of 
Lepanto, theancient Naupactus. Except in 
the bazar or market-place, the houſes are 
interſperſed with cypreſſes, corn: fields, and 
gardens: of lemon and orange trees. The 
chief remains of antiquity are at the ſouth 
welt corner of the town, where we meet 
with eleven columns ſupporting their archi- 
traves, of the Doric' order, fluted; and 

wanting in height near half the common 
proportion to the diameter. Within them 
is one taller, though not entire, which pro- 
bably contributed to ſuſtain the roof. T hey 
are not marble, but ſtone, This ruin is 
believed to be of very remote antiquity, 
and a portion of a fabric erected not only 
before the Greek city was deſtroyed, but 
m the Doric order had attained to ma- 

turity. 
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turity. Perhaps it is this Siryplivum r 
tioned by Strabo :!:! +1 
Corinth was the moſb illuſtrious of all the- 
Greek cities, and grew to great power and 
riches by the commodiouſneſs of its ſitua- 
tion. But imprudently inſulting the Ro- 
man ambaſſadors, it was involved in a war 
with that nation, under the conduct of 
Mummius, who took and burnt the city to 
the ground. In this conflagration different 
metals running together produced a third, 
which was held in great eſteem, and called 
4 Corinthium. The city was afterwards 
reſtored by Cæſar to its ancient ſplendor, 
and made a Roman colony. The preſent. 
inhabitants are generally Chriſtians, and it 
is the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop. The air 
of Corinth is reputed to be bad in ſummer, 
and in autumn exceedingly unhealthy; but 
the adjacent country n 21885 onny 
wine, and ob hh 9 
The narroweſt * of 05 e of 
Corinth is about ſix miles over, and here, 
on a mount called Oneius, were celebrated 
the Iſthmian games every ſive years, in ho- 
nour of Neptune. The ſtadium, however, 
is not viſible; but ſome fragments remain 
e 
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* the anèient buildings. A few veſtiges 
may be traced of the wall built by the Lace- 
dœmonians acroſs the Iſthmus: from ſea to 
ſea, to ſecure the Peloponeſian peninſula 
from the incurſions of the Athenians. At- 
tempts to unite the two gulphs by cutting 
acroſs the Iſthmus, were ſucceſſively made, 
without effect, by Demetrius, Julius Cæ- 
ſar, Caligula, and Nero, and afterwards 
by Herodes Atticus, a private perſon. 

Of the celebrated Olympia, now called 
Longinico, hardly any veſtige now ; re- 
mains; but it will ever be held in veneration 
for its precious æra by the chronologer and 
hiſtorian. Here the games were celebrated 
the beginning of every fifth year; a period 
of four years nee being called an 
Ohmpiad. 500701 . 

I have already F er, Mount Athds, 
now commonly called Monto Santo, as ly- 
ing in a peninſula which extends into 
the Egean Sea. It is indeed a chain of 
mountains, reaching the whole length of 
the peninſula, ſeven Turkiſh miles in 
length, and three in breadth; but what is 
properly called Athos is only a ſingle moun- 


tain. This is ſo lofty, that on the top, as 
| ko 
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| the ancients relate, the aun in  tiſing was be- 
held four hours ſooner than by the inha- 
pitants of the coaſt ; and at the ſolſtice; its 
ſhadow reached into the agora or market 
place of Myryna, z town in Lemnos, which 
| Nand was diſtant eighty>ſeven miles eaſt- 
ward. There are twenty-two convents on 
Mount Athos, beſides a vaſt number of 
cells and grottos, with the habitations of 
no lefs than fix thouſand monks and her- 
mifs ; though the proper hermits, who live 
in grottos, are not above twenty. The 
other monks are anchorites, or ſuch as live 
in cells. Thoſe Greek monks, who call 
themſelves inhabitants of the Holy Moun- 
tain, are by no means ſlothful people ; for 
beſides their daily religious avocations, 
they cultivate the olive and vineyards, and 
are likewiſe tradeſmen, as carpenters, ma- 
ſons, taylors, &c. It is obſerved that theſe 
men lead a very auſtere life. They ſeldom 
eat animal food, and their faſts are many 
and ſevere. This courſe of temperance, 
with the healthfulneſs of the air; render 
longevity fo common in this part, that 
many of them live above à hundred years. 
The fame obſervation was made by the an- 

Z cients : 
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cients: for Elian informs us, that the 
mountain in general, and particularly the 
ſummit, was, accounted very healthy, and 
conducive to long life; whence. the in- 
habitants were called Macrobij,, or long- 
lived. We are further informed by Philo- 
ſtratus, in the Life of Apollonius, that 
numbers of philoſophers uſed to retire, to 
this mountain, for the better. .contemplation 
of the heavens and of nature; and it is pro- 
bable that from thoſe examples the monks 
were induced to build their. cells. 
Speaking of Mount Athos, I am remind- 
ed to make ſome mention of the animals 
moſt.common in Greece; and have learned 
from my preſent excurſion, | that in order 
to know the antiquities of a country, we 
ought to have a competent acquaintance 
wich its natural hiſtory. I have always 
been ſurpriſed that the ancient Greek 
ſculptors. repreſented | the God Pan as 
having the head of a goat, which, among 
us, your know, is an animal of no great 
conſideration, But the caſe is otherwiſe 
in Greece. Thiele I found that goats are 
the moſt valuable part of the animal cre- 
ation to the inhabitants, for the nutrition 
they 
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they afford both of milk and fleſh. I know . 
not any kind of meat more delicious than a 
Grecian kid. It was probably, therefore, 
out of compliment to that deity, that they 
diſtinguiſned him with ſuch 4 cornuted head, 
though to us the repreſentation appears 
whimſical and ludicrous. I imagine that 
ſome ſimilar reaſon induced the Egyptians 
to repreſent their god Anubis with the 
head of a dog. | } 
The black cattle i in Greece are of a large 
kind; and Theſſalian horſes are excellent 
both in point of beauty and ſervice; Large 
eagles abound in many parts of Turkey, 
and their feathers are held in great eſteem 
for arrows by the Turkiſh archers. Par- 
tridges are very plentiful,” as well as all 
other kinds of fowls and quadrupeds. 
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Ox approaching Conftantinople, the 
eapital of Turkey in Europe, I was ftruck 
with the grandeur of its ſituation, and the 
magnificent proſpect it enjoys. It ſtands on 
the European ſide of the Boſphorus, and was 
built upon the ruins of the ancient Byzan- 
tium, by the Roman emperor Conſtantine 


the Great, as à more inviting ſituation than 


Rome for the feat of empire. Ir became 


_ afterwards the capital of the Greek empire; 


and having eſcaped the deſtructive rage of 
the barbarous nations, it was the greateſt, 
as well as the moſt beautiful city in Eu- 
rope, and the only one, during the Gothic 
ages, in which there remained any veſtige 
of civilization and' elegance. While it re- 
mained in the poſſeſſion of the Greek em- 
perors, it was the only mart in Europe for 

| | the 
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the commodities of the Eaſt Indies; and it 
derived great advantages from its being the 
rendezvous of the Cruſaders. Being then 
in the meridian of its glory, the European 
writers, in thoſe ages, ſpeak of it with 
aſtoniſhment z and they expreſs the ſame 
opinion of its comparative grandeur, . as 
Tityrus did of Rome. 


Verum hac tantum alias ater cahut extulit abe 
Quantum lenta TONE. inter viburna cupreſf. 


Conſtantinoyle is certainly at this! ap 
one of the fineſt cities in the world in re- 


ſpect of its ſituation and port. It is built 


in a triangular form, with the ſeraglio 
ſtanding on a part of one of the angles; 
whence there is a proſpect of the delightful 
coaſt of Aſia Minor, ſuperior to any thing I 
have ever ſeen. By the ſeraglio I do not 
mean the apartments allotted ts the Grand 
Seignior's wives and concubines, but the 
whole encloſure of the Ottoman palace, 
which is of great extent, The wall which 
ſurrounds the Seraglio is thirty feet high, 
and is built with battlements and towers, 
in the ancient ſtyle of fortifications. There 
are in it nine gates, but only two of them 

| „ magniſi- 
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magnificent; . and from one of theſe the 
Ottoman court takes the name of the Porte, 
or the Sublime Porte, in all public tranſic. 
tions: and records; 7; 7 0 0049 

The moft regular part of the city is the 
Beſoſtin, encloſed with walls and gates, 
where the merchants have their | ſhops ar- 
ranged in beautiful order. In another part 
of the city, is the Hippodrome, an oblong 
ſquare of. four hundred paces by a hundred 
and fifty, where they exerciſe on horſeback. 
On the oppoſite ſide of the Porte are four 
towns, viz. Pera, Galata, Pacha, and Top- 
hana, which are all conſidered as a part of 
the ſuburbs. Pera is the reſidence of the 
foreigu ambaſſadors, and all the Franks or 
ſtrangers ; for none of theſe are permitted 
to live 1 in the city. But no ſtranger can re- 
gret this reſtaint, as Pera is ſo much better 
aired than the city, where the ſtreets: are 
generally narrow. Galata is alſo u Rs in- 
habited by Franks or Jews. [oP 

In the markets for live cattle, dt of 
all ages and both ſexes are publicly ſold, 
who are generally Chriſtians of the Greek 
church. Amongſt the moſt beautiful girls 
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amine, whether thoſe they are inclined to 
purchaſe retain'their virginity, 
"Conſtantinople" abounds with antiqui- 
ties; among which is the tomb of Conſtan- 
tine the Gel, fill entire, The moſque 
of St. Sophia, once a Chriſtian church, is 
thought in ſome reſpects 1 to exceed in gran- 
deur %g architecture St. Peter's at Rome, 
By the moſt moderate computation, Con- 
ſtantinople' i is ſuppoſed to contain about ſix 
hundred thouſand inhabitants, of whom 
nearly three fourths are ſaid to be Greeks 
and Armenians, and the reſt are Jews and 
Turks. This city is much expoſed to fires, 
which often cauſe great devaſtation. One 
great cauſe of this calamity is the narrow- 
neſs of the ſtreets, with the ſtructure like- 
wiſe of the houſes, which are generally 
built of wood. But it is ſuſpected that theſe 
Ares are ſometimes wilfully occaſioned by 
the Janizaries, who embrace the opportu- 
nity of committing depredations on the un- 
fortunate ſufferers. x: 5 
Oppoſite to the Seraglio, on the Aſian 
ſide, and about a mile and a half diſtant 


acroſs "the water, is Scutari, where the 
Grand 
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Grand Seignior has a, pleaſure - houſe, 
adorned with a royal moſque. . Ty 

The ſecond city of the , Turkiſh. empire 
in Europe, is ſituated in a fine plain on the 
river Mariza, about a hundred and fifty 
miles north-weſt of Conſtantinople. The 
ancient name of this city was Oreſtes; but 
being deſtroyed by an earthquake, it Was 
rebuilt by the emperor Adrian, from whom 
it has ſince been denominated. It is about 
eight miles in circumference, and contains 
ſeveral grand maſques. The pleaſantneſs 
of the place oocaſions it to be often viſited 
| by the grand Seignior, Who has here a Se- 
raglio equal in beauty, though not in ex- 
tent, to that of Conſtantinople. This city 
was taken'by the Turks in 1362, and, be- 
came the ſeat. of their empire, before they 
made a conqueſt of Conſtantinople. 

Tn their buildings the modern Greeks ob- 
ſerve the ſame diſpoſition as the ancients. 
The men and women have ſeparate apart- 
ments, called Andronitis, and Gynæconi- 
tis; of which the latter, for the ſecurity of 
their wives, is always in the interior part 
of the building. There are no chimnies in 
the e houſes. A braſier is placed in 
the 
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the middle of the room, that thoſe who are 
not ſufficiently warmed. at a diſtance, may 
more conveniently, draw near it; and this 
utenſil, as in ancient times, 18 Saeed von 
a tripod. 

To defend the r e the — 
ſmoke of the braſier, it is covered with a 
tendour, or {quare table; over Which is a 
carpet, with a cloth of ſilk, more or leſs 
magnificent, Round this apparatus, ſofas or 
cuſhions are placed, for the accommodation 
of the company. The tendour is uſed 
chiefly by the ladies, while engaged at their 
embroidery, an employment which oecu- 
pies the greater part of every day during the 
winter; the remainder being ſpent in re- 
ceiving the viſits of their friends. 

The Greek ladies, conformably to the 
cuſtom of the angients, preſent their hand 
to be kiſſed by their daughters, their ſlaves, 


and other perſons Who are their inferiors. 


The manner in which the girls ſalute thoſe 
of their own ſex and rank, is kiſſing: the 
eyes, while they mutually take hold of each 
other's ears. This cuſtom, as we find from 
Theocritus, is likewiſe very ancient. 


The 
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The Greeks" have an enthiulianict paſſion 
for blaek eyes; and the women ſtill conti 
nue the cuſtom of painting the eye-brows, 
and the hairs of the eye-lids, of a black co- 
lour, which they perform by means of a 
gp contre of antimony and gall-nut. 

At the marriages of the modern Greeks 
an epithalamium i is ſtill performed, and the 
celebrated torch of Hymen continues to 
blaze in the proceſſion to the nuptial bed, 
near which it is afterwards placed, where 
it burns till the whole is conſumed. If by 
any accident it ſhould be extinguiſhed, the 
moſt ominous preſuges would be drawn 5 
on which account” it is watched With ds 
much care as the ſacred fire formerly by the 
Veſtals, Various other ceremonies attend- 
ing the marriages" of the ancient Greeks 
are likewiſe : Kill practiſed. One cuſtom, 
however, is peculiar to the moderns, which 
is, that by their religion they are enjoined 
continence the firſt night of marriage. This 

injunction was formerly eſtabliſhed in ſome 
other countries of Europe, and was intro- 
duced at the fourth oouncil of Carthage, in 
the year 398. As the nal had the power 
of 


FF 
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of diſpenſation, the cuſtom was probably the 
ſource of great emolument to that order. 
Being now upon the point of leaving the 
continent of Turkey in Europe, I ſhall pze- 
| ſent you with a few ſtanzas, written in 
my paſſage through that celebrated coun- 
try, which I could not quit without offer- 
ing ſome ſacrifice, however inconſiderable, 
to the muſes. From the ſcene where this 
ſmall piece of poetry was compoſed, I ſhall 
give it the name of a Grecian Ode. 


4 7 * 
; , 3 


Firſt Orpheus roſe, a mighty bar. 
Whoſe genius got the high reward, 
To ſound the vocal ſhell : : | 


With which, tis wond'rous to declare, 
He trees and ſtones made dance in air, 
And charm'd the powers of hell! 


But this ſtrange tale, however fam d, arab, 
Means only that he mankind tam'd. 
By reaſon, not by rhymes; 
Twas ſure a work not for a drone, 


O! would to heay'n the art were known, f 
In theſe diſtracted times. 


Next roſe a bard in fame ſupreme, N 
Still gods and heroes were his theme, 
On harp divinely ſtrung: 54% N DRE 


1 
1 
— — 


— 
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Of battles fierce, adventures rare, 
And incidents without compare, 
In ſtrains ſublime he ſung. 


| To o kim by fate, al GN : 


To mix with all the gods in Sec | 
When round the nectar flow'd; | 
"And thence, with more than mortal pon Ty 
When wrapt in the exſtatic hour, | 
His ardent fancy glow'd,.-. 


-. From ſweet Ionia then there came 
A ſage, whom verſe can hardly name, 
But to the muſes known: 
O'er ſea and land, he hi'd to gain, 
On the Olympic crowded plain, 
Hiſtorical renown, 7 


Simple and pleaſing was his ſtyle, 
Nor rude, nor poliſh'd with the file 
That owns the critic's laws: 


Wide o' er the world his eyes he caſt, 
And various deeds through ages paſt, 

From vague tradition draws... 
Now Eloquence, whom all the Nine, 
With ev'ty mental pow'r combine, fog 

To form to high renown; 
Rais'd her fam'd voice, amidſt the m 
Applauding Athens .eccho'd loud, 

And gave the laurel crown. 


* | Again 
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Again the heav'nly: Nine inſpirm 

Apollo tunes the golden lyre, © C3 . 
To gain eternal praiſ9)0.:. 

Then Sappho oft, Alcæus ſtrong, 

And Pindar rapid, pour'd along 
Their rich immortal lays, 


Anacreon too, a jovial wight, 

Harmonious verſes would endite, 
When Bacchus' raptures fir'd ; 

Of love and wine he conftant ſung, _ 

On wine and love the changes rung, 
And by the grape expir d. 


Twas then the muſe firſt trod the lage : 
With comic pow'r, and tragic rage, 
That knew alike no bound: 
To charm the heart with keen delight, 
Or tears of tranſport to. excite, 
By ſympathetic wound. 


One, wiſdom gaily to impart, 

Pourtray'd with dext'rous ſtrokes of art, 
The follies of mankind : | 

The other, deep in paſſion tkilld, 

With terror rouz'd, with pity thrill'd, 
And humaniz'd the mind, 


While Genius thus diſplay'd her pow!'rs, 
In all that charms the ling'ring hours, 
With pleaſures high refin'd ; 
TA. Bright 
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Bright reaſon, with celeſtial ray; 
Quick darted in effulgent 1 
On the benighted mind. 


Then roſe th' illuſtrious moral Sage 3 
Whoſe name's rever'd through ev'ry ages 
To whom the charge was giv'n, 
By force of truth and converſe gay; 

To teach mankind the arduous way 
To virtue and to heav'n. 


Then, too, the ſplendid arts aroſe, \ | 

The marble breathes, the canvaſs glows, 
With mimic life inſpir'd : 

Upheaves the column'd pile ſublimey | -- 

Deſtin'd to triumph over titne, | L 
By all the world admir'd. 


Such were the arts, and heay'nly ſtrains, 
Which ſpread o'er Greece's hills and Plains; 
In thoſe tranſcendant days; 
When all Caſtalia's ſluices flow'd, 
And all the fire of fancy. glow'd, 
With ardor for the bays. 
With trees and men, in Homer's page, 
Leaves ſtill to leaves, and age to age, 
Succeed in endleſs ftore : 
'Tis nature's impulſe o'er this ball; 
But oh! when arts and empires fall, 
They fall to riſg no more. 4855 
En LETTER 
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A Tour through the iſlands belonging 
to Turkey in Europe, is one of the moſt 
pleaſant excurſions which a claſſical travel- 
ler can make; and as you are converſant 
with ancient hiſtory, of which they form 
a diſtinguiſhed part, my preſent letter ſhall - 
be devoted to a brief account of their pres 
ſent ſtate, 

Negropont, che a ancient ben heed on 
the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia, or Livadia, and 
is ninety miles long, by twenty-five in 
breadth. Here the Turkiſh gallies Ow: 
rally lie. 2 

The moſt remarkable 1 re- 
ſpecting this iſland is the tides of the Euri- 
pus, Which have baffled the inveſtigation of 
all natural. enquirers, from Ariſtotle to the 
preſent time. Thoſe tides are regular from 

| j the 
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the laſt three days of the old moon to the 
eighth of the new. The ninth they be. 
come irregular, and continue ſo to the thir- 
teenth incluſively.' The fourteenth they 
again become regular, and obſerve Nate 
periods till the one and twentieth -exclu- 
ſively, when they return to a variable 
courſe, in which they continue until the 
_ twenty-ſeventh day. When they are irre- 
gular, they flow twelve, thirteen, or four- 
teen times, and ebb as often in twenty-four 
or twenty-five hours; at which times the 
the water is about half an hour riſing, and 
three quarters of an hour falling. But 
when the tides are regular, they obſerve 
the fame rule as the tides in the ocean. 
In the Euripus, however, the tide never 
riſes above a foot, or little more. The 
iſland itſelf is very fertile, producing corn, 
wine, fruit, and cattle in great abundance, 
fo that all kinds of ptoviſions are Ty 

N 
Lemnos, or Italimene, lies in the north- 
ern part of the Egean ſea, or Archipelago, 
and is almoſt a fquare of twenty-five: miles 
each ſide. It likewiſe produces corn and 
—_ wine, but its principal riches ' ariſe 
from 
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from its mineral earth, called Terra Lem- 


nia, or Sigillata, much uſed in medicine. 
It receives the latter appellation from being 
ſealed up by the Turks, Who draw from it | 
a conſiderable revenue. 
Tonedos is ſituated oppoſite to Old Troy, 


and is mentioned by Virgil as the place to 


which the Greeks retired, and left the Tro- 
jans in a fatal ſecurity. If we give credit 
to his authority, it was formerly an opu- 
lent place. 


10 in conſheftu Tenedos, notiſima famd 
Inſula, dives ohum, Priami dum regna manebant : 
Nunc tautum finus, & ftatio mala fide carinis. 


Sciro, formerly Skyros, is ſituated about 
twenty miles north-eaſt of Negropont, and 
is eighty miles in circumference, The ſoil 
near the coaſt is very fertile, but further up, 
the country is rocky and barren, yielding 
only paſturage for goats. The number of 
inhabitants is computed at one. hundred 
thouſand, four-fifths of whom are Greeks, 
and the reſt. Jews, Turks, and Catholics. 
Their wealth conſiſts in milk, butter, wine, 
and ſilk, of which they make annually to 

4" the 


— 
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the amount of a hundred thouſand 
Crowns. 5 3 

The maſtich in this iſland being reckoned 
the beſt in the world, is entirely appropri- 
ated to the uſe of the Grand Seignior's Se- 
raglio, where the ladies chew it, in order 
to whiten their teeth, and render their 
breath more ſweet. | 
Partridges are here in great numbers; 
fo tame, that they feed all day in the 
fields like poultry, and at night return to 
the farmer's houſe on the call of a whiſtle, 

This iſland was the country of king Ly- 
comedes, where Achilles, in the habit of 
a girl, was educated, and lay concealed, to 
prevent his going to the ſiege of Troy. It 
was alſo famous for the exile of Theſeus, 
king of Athens. Pallas, who was protec- 
treſs of this iſland, had a temple on the ſea- 
coaſt, of which ſome columns yet remain- 
ing are ſuppoſed to have been a part. 
Leſbos, or Mytelene is about ſixty miles 
long, and twenty-five broad, and contains 
upwards of a hundred villages; one of 
which, Eriſſo, is ſuppoſed to be the Eriſſus 
of the ancients. I ſurveyed this beautiful 
Mland with particular pleaſure. It is fa- 
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mous for the number of philoſophers and 
poets which it has produced. Among the 
moſt celebrated of the natives, were Pit- 
tacus, one of the wiſe men; Sappho, the 


poetreſs; and Arion, who is ſaid to have 


charmed the dolphin with his muſic. Epi- 
curus and Ariſtotle read lectures here. It 
produces corn, figs, oil, and wine; the laſt 
of which was much admired by A 
Horace, and Strabo. 

Engina, or Engia, is ſituated in the 
Gulph of Engia, to which it gives name, 
between Achaia and the Morea. It is a 
fruitful country, about thirty miles in cir- 
cumference, and abounds with partridges to 
that degree, that the people are ſummoned 
annually to deſtroy their eggs, for the pre- 
{ſervation of their corn. | 

On the ſummit of the mountain Panhel- 
lenius are the remains of a magnificent tem- 
ple, dedicated to Jupiter, and viſited from 
all parts of Greece. It was of the Dorie 
order. Twenty-one of the exterior co- 
lumns are yet ſtanding, with two' in the 
front of the Pronaos, and of the Proticum, 
and likewiſe five of thoſe which formed the 
ranges within the cell. 'The ſituation of 
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this ruin on a lonely mountain, at a diſtance 
from the ſea, has preſerved it from total 
demolition amidit all the changes and acci- 
dents of numerous centuries ; and it has a 
claim to be conſidered as the moſt ancient 
monument of the heroic ages. 

This iſland was the kingdom of Zacus, 
and the inhabitants were called myrmi- 
dones, or a nation of ants, from their great 
application to agriculture. It formerly vied 
with Athens for naval power, and at the 
lea-fight of Salamis diſputed the palm of 
victory with that republic. This rivalſhip 
induced the Athenians to an act, that was 
reproachful to the humanity of a people ſo 
much civilized. They paſſed a decree to 
cut off the thumbs of all ſuch of the Ægine- 
tæ as were fit for ſea-ſervice. 

Porus, another iſland in the Gulph of 
Engia, is eighteen miles in circumference, 
and remarkable only for the baniſhment of 
Demoſthenes, who here poiſoned himſelf, 
to avoid falling into the hands of Antipater. 

Coluri, the ancient Salamis, is ſituated 
in the ſame bay; ſeven miles ſouth of 
Athens, and ſeparated. from the Continent 
by a. . about a mile in breadth. This 
little 
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kttle iſland, not above ten miles long, and 
five or ſix broad, was the kingdom of Ajax, 
the ſon of Telamon, ſo famous in the hiſ- 
tory of the Trojan war. It was alſo the 
country of Solon, the celebrated law-giver 
of Athens. 

Scio, or Chios, lies eighty miles weſt of 
Smyrna, and is about a hundred miles in 
circumference. This ifland, though rocky 
and mountainous, produces oil and excel- 
lent wine, but no corn, and is ſuppoſed to 
contain upwards of a hundred thouſand in- 
habitants ; of whom only about ten thou- 
ſand are Turks, the reſt being Greeks, Who 
have here a great number of churches. 
The women in this, and almoſt all the 
other Greek iſlands, have in all ages been 
celebrated for their beauty: and their per- 
ſons have been the moſt perfect models of 
ſymmetry to painters and ſtatuaries. Thoſe 
are ſtill the moſt ſtriking ornaments ' of 
Chios. They commonly fit at their doors 
and windows, twiſting cotton or filk, or 
employed in ſpinning and needlework ; and 
they are not backward in accoſting ſtran- 
gers with familiarity. They bade us wel- 


come as we paſſed. On Sundays and Holi- 
Aa 3 days 
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days the ſtreets are filled with them in 
groups. They wear ſhort petticoats, reach- 
ing only.to their knees, with white ſilk or 
cotton hoſe, Their head-dreſs, which is 
peculiar to the iſland, is a kind of turban, 
made of linen, extremely thin and white, 
Their ſlippers are chiefly yellow, with- a 
knot of red fringe at the heel. Some wear 
them faſtened with a thong. Their gar- 
ments of ſilk are of various colours; and 
their whole appearance was ſo fantaſtic and 
lively, as to afford us much entertainment. 

The Turks inhabit a ſeparate quarter, 
and their women are concealed. Among 
the poets ſaid to be born in this iſland, the 
inhabitants reckon Homer, and ſhew a little 
ſquare houſe, which they al Homer's 
ſchool. 

Samos lies oppoſite to Gels on the 
coaſt of Aſia Minor, about ſeven miles from 
the Continent. It is thirty miles long, and 
fifteen broad. Beſides wine, which is in 
high requeſt, it produces oil, pomegra- 
nates, and ſilk. It was the native country 
of Juno, Samia the Sybil, and Pythagoras. 
The ruins of Juno's temple, and of the any 

3 | cienk | 
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cient city of Samos, are the fineſt remains 


of antiquity in the Levant. 


South- weſt of Samos lies Patmos, one 10 1 


the ſmalleſt of the iſlands in the Archipe- 
lago, and extremely barren. It has, how- 


ever, a commodious harbour. To this 


place St. John the Evangeliſt was baniſhed; 
and the monks who are upon the iſland: 


ſhew a cave where he is ſuppoſed to have 
_ written the Apocalypſe. | 


The Cyclades iſlands lie in a cluſter 


round Delos, the chief of them, which' is 
ſituated about midway between the Conti- 
nents of Europe and Alta, Delos is not 
more than fix miles in circumference, but 
is one of the moſt celebrated of the Grecian 
iſlands, as being the native ſpot of Apollo 
and Diana, Notwithſtanding its ancient 


glory, however, it is now almoſt deſtitute 
of inhabitants; and we meet with no veſ- 
tige of the temples of either of thoſe deities. 


Paros is one of the Cyclades. Like moſt 
of the Greek iſlands, it contains magnifi- 


cent ruins of antiquity ; but 1s chiefly cele- 


brated for the beauty and whiteneſs of its 
marble, as well as for being the birth-place 


of the famous ſtatuaries, Phidias and Prax- 
iteles. 
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iteles. From this iſland were brought the 
Arundelian marbles, or Parian Chronicle, 
which I mentioned in 1780 letter on 
England. | 

Cerigo, or Cytherea, lies near the Mo- 
rea, on the eaſt, and is between forty and 
fifty miles in circumference, but rocky and 
mountainous. It is chiefly remarkable for 
being the favorite reſidence of Venus, 'and 
the native country of Helen, who gave riſe 
to the war of Troy. 

Santorin, formerly called Caliſta, * 
afterwards Thera, is one of the moſt ſouth- 
erly iſlands in the Archipelago. Though 
ſeemingly covered with pumice ſtones, yet 

by the induſtry of the inhabitants, who are 
about ten thouſand, it produces barley and 
wine, with ſome wheat. Near this iſland 
another of the ſame name, roſe from the 
bottom of the ſea, in 1707. At the time of 
its aſcent there was an earthquake, attended 
with the moſt dreadful lightning and thun- 
der, and ebullitions of the ſea for ſeveral 
days. When it aroſe, it was a mere vol- 
cano, but the burning ſoon ceaſed. It is 
elevated about two hundred feet above the 
ſea, and at the time of its emerging, was 
| | about 
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about five miles in circumference, but it 
has ſince increaſed. Several other iſlands 
in the Archipelago appear to have had the 
like origin; but the ſea in their neighbour- 
hood is ſo deep as not to be fathomed. 

The famous iſland of Rhodes lies about 
ſeven leagues ſourh-weſt of the coaſt of 
Aſia Minor, being about ſixty miles long, 
and twenty-five. broad. This iſland is 
healthful and pleaſant, and abounds with 
wine and fruit, but the inhabitants import 
their eorn from the neighbouring coun- 
tries. The chief town, which bears the 
ſame name, ſtands on the fide of a hill 
fronting the ſea; and is three miles in cir- 
cumference, interſperſed with + gardens, 
minurets, churches; and towers. The 
karbour is the Grand Seignior's principal 
arſenal for ſhipping, and the place is eſ- 
teemed among the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes be- 
longing to the Turks. At the mouth of 
the harbour of Rhodes, which was fifty 
fathoms wide, anciently ſtood the Coloſſus 
of braſs, which was deſervedly accounted 
ane of the wonders of the world. One foot 
being placed on each fide of the harbour, 
ſhips paſſed between its legs; and it held 
| | | in 
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in one hand a light-houſe for the direction 
of mariners. The face of the Coluſſus re- 
preſented the ſun, to whom this image was 
dedicated ; and its height was about a hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet. The Knights of 
St. John of Jeruſalem, after loſing Paleſ- 
tine, took this iſland from the Turks in 
1308; but loſing it in 1522, after a brave 
reſiſtance, they retired to Malta. | 
Candia, the ancient Crete, lies almoſt 
equally diſtant from -Europe, Afia, and 
Africa. It is about two hundred miles 
long, and ſixty broad. This iſland was an- 
ciently renowned for its hundred cities, for 
its being the birth-place of Jupiter, and 
the ſeat of legiſlature to all Greece ; but the 
juriſdiction of Minos and Rhadamanthus 
has long ſince ceaſed. About the middle 
of the iſland ſtands the famous Mount Ida, 
which is no better than a barren rock ; and 
nothing but the luxuriant imagination of Ho- 
mer ever covered it with flowers. Lethe, the 
river of oblivion, 1s a torpid ſtream. Some 
of the vallies, however, produce wine, 


fruits, and corn, all of ware excellent in 
their kinds. 


cyprus 
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Cyprus lies in the Levant, about ſeven 
leagues from the coaſt of Syria and Paleſ- 
tine. It is a hundred aud fifty miles long, 
and ſeventy broad. Here is one of thoſe 
mountains called Olympus, but-no ſprings 
or rivers except what the rains produce 
and there was ſuch a deficiency of this re- 
ſource, during thirty years, in the reign of 
Conſtantine the Great, that the inhabitants 
were obliged to abandon the iſland for ſome 
time. Its natural produce. however, is ſo 
rich, that many European nations have con- 
ſuls and factors reſiding upon it. It affords 
great plenty of grapes, which yield excellent 
wine. Cotton alſo, of a very fine quality, 
is here cultivated, beſides oil, ſilk, and tur- 
pentine. The capital is Nicoſia, which lies 
in the middle of the iſland, and is the ſee 
of a Greek archbiſhop, Its ancieut ca- 
pital was Famaguſta, which has a good har- 
bour. This ifland was formerly famous 
for the worſhip of Venus, the Cyprian god- 
deſs; and its female inhabitants ſeem not 
to have degenerated from their anceſtors 
as devotees to Venus. Paphos, that an- 
cient ſeat of pleaſure and corruption, is one 
of the diviſions of the iſland ; and in it are 

ſome 
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fome ruins, ſuppoſed to be thoſe of the, 
temple of Venus. During the time of the 
Cruſades, Cyprus was a rich and flouriſh- 
ing kingdom, inhabited by Chriſtians, but 
the oppreſſion of the Turks has impove- 
riſhed it to ſuch a degree, that the revenue 
they draw from it, I was well aſſured, does 
not amount to fifteen hundred pounds ſter- 
ny 

Of the iſlands in the Ionian ſea, the moſt 
conſiderable are Zante and Corfu. The for- 
mer has a conſiderable trade, efpecially in 
currants, grapes, and wine; the latter is 
the refidence of the Governor General over 
all the iſlands, which are in general fruitful 
and lately belonged to the Venetians, 
Among the iſlands of ſmaller note is Iſola 
del Compare, which would not deſerve 
to be mentioned, had it not been the an- 
cient Ithaca, the birth place «od kingdom 


of Ulyſſes. 
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LETTER WN 


A FT E R travelling over the various 
kingdoms and ſtates of Europe, I now ar- 
rive in a different quarter of the world, 
upon the continent of Aſia; which exceeds 
both Europe and Africa in the extent of its 
territories. Whatever partiality we may 
entertain for Europe, as the moſt civilized 
part of the globe, it is certain that Afia 
excells both the other quarters abovemen- 
tioned, in many particulars ; theſe are, the 
the ſerenity of its air, the fertility of its 
ſoil, the deliciouſneſs of its fruits, the fra- 
grancy and balſamic qualities of its plants, 
ſpices, and gums, the ſalubrity of its drugs, 
the quantity, variety, beauty, and value of 
its gems, the richneſs, of its metals, and 


the fineneſs of its ſilks and cottons 
It 
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It was in Aſia that the all-wiſe Creator 
| planted the garden of Eden, in which he 
formed the parents of the human race. Aſia 
became again the nurſery of the world after 
the deluge, when the deſcendants of Noah 
diſperſed their various colonies into all the 
other parts of the globe. It was in Aſia 
that God' placed his” once favourite people, 
the Hebrews, whom he enlightened by re- 
velations delivered by the prophets, and to 
whom he gave the oracles of truth. It was 
here that the great merciful work of our 
redemption was accompliſhed by his divine 
Son; and it was thence that the light of his 
glorious goſpel was carried with amazing 
rapidity -into all the known nations by his 
diſciples and followers, Here the firſt 
Chriſtian churches were founded, and the 
Chriſtian faith miraculouſly propagated and 
cheriſhed, even with the blood of innu- 
merable martyrs. It was in Aſia that the 
firſt edifices were reared, and the firſt em- 
pires founded, while the other parts of the 
world were inhabited only by wild animals. 
On all theſe accounts, this quarter claims 
a ſuperiority ; though it muſt be owned 
Gat a great — has happened in that 
part 
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part of it called Turkey, which has loſt 
much of its ancient ſplendor, and from the 
moſt populous and beſt cultivated ſpot in 
Aſia, is become a wild and uncultivated 
deſert. The other parts of Aſia continue 


much in their former condition, the ſoil 
being as remarkable for its fertility, as moſt 


of the inhabitants for their indolence, effe- 
minacy, and luxury. This effeminacy ap- 
pears to be chiefly owing to the warmth of 
of the climate, though in ſome meaſure 
heightened by cuſtom and education ; and 
the ſeveral degrees of it are more or leſs 
evident, as the natious happen to be ſeated 
nearer to, or farther from the north. We 
find that the Tartars, who live nearly in the * 
ſame latitudes with us, are as brave, hardy, 
and vigorous, as any European nation. 
What is wanting in the ſtrength of perſonal 
conſtitution among the Chineſe, Moguls, 
Indians, and all the inhabitants of the moſt 
ſouthern regions, is in a great meaſure 
compenſated by the vivacity of their minds, 
and ingenuity in various kinds of workman- 


' ſhip, which our moſt ſkilful mechanics 


have in vain endeavoured to imitate. 


This 
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This vaſt extent of territory was ſucceſ. 
tively governed in paſt times, by the Aſſy- 
rians, the Medes, the Perſians, and the 
Greeks; but the immenſe regions of India 
and Chiua were little known to Alexander 
or the couquerors of the ancient world. 
Upon the decline of thoſe empires, great 
part of Aſia ſubmitted to the Roman arms; 
and afterwards, in the middle ages, the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Mahomet, or, as they are uſually 

called Saracens, founded in Aſia, in Africa, 
and Europe, a more extenſive empire than 
that of Cyrus, Alexander, or even the Ro- 
man when in the height of its power and 
ſplendor. The Saracen greatneſs ended at 
the death of Tamerlane; when the Turks, 
victorious on every ſide, took poſſeſſion of 
the middle n of 8 which they ſtill 
enjoy. 

Beſides the countries polleſſed by the 
Turks and Ruſſians, Aſia contains at pre- 
ſent three large empires, the Chineſe, the 
Mogul, and the Perſian, upon which the 

leſs extenſive kingdoms and or 
of Aſia generally depend. 

The prevailing government in this quar- 
ter of the world is abſolute monarehy. 


If 
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If any of them can be faid to enjoy ſore 
ſhare of liberty; it is the wandering 25 
ſuch as the Tartars and Arabs - 
Turkey; Arabia, Perſia, part of Tartary, 
15 part of India, profeſs Mahometaniſm. 
In the other parts of Tartary, India, China, 
Japan, and the Aſiatic iſlands, they are ge- 
nerally heathens and idolaters. Jews are 
to be found every where in Aſia. | 
Natolia, or Aſia Minor, comprehending 
various provinces celebrated in Greek and 
Roman hiſtory, is one of the moſt deſirable 
countries in the world, for the purity of 
its air, the natural fer tility of the ſoil, and 
the beautiful proſpects it affords; but with 
all theſe advantages, it is now, through the 
Turkiſh indolence and tyranny, either for- 
ſaken, or beeome a theatre of ruins. The 
ſites of the ancient cities are ſtill diſcernible; 
Towards the northern extremity ſtood the 
celebrated city of Troy, immortalized in 
the poems of Homer and Virgil. : 
The ruins of the ancient Ilium were 
fought for in vain in the time of Julius Cæſar. 


— — ot teguntur 1 5 
- Pergama-dumetis : etiam freriere ruins. LUCAN. 
- Of the Troja Nova, which is ſuppoſed 
to have been built by Alexander the Great, 
Bb or 
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or at leaſt much enlarged by him and Lyfi- 
machus, there are ſtill ſome noble remains; 
but the ingenious Mr. Wood ftrongly con- 
tends, that this place mult be at a conſider- 
able diſtance from the famous Ilium. This 
opinion he founds upon an examination of 
the preſent ſtate of the Troad, compared 
with the topographical ſcenes, and ſome of 
the incidents in the Iliad. The preſent 
Troy, he obſerves, ſtands upon the fea ; 
but this is not the Troy of Homer ; for that 
was higher up, and looked towards the 
Helleſpont, not towards the Agean. He 
is certain that the Scamander is confidera- 
bly changed from what it was in the days 
of Homer. The hot ſpring, according to 
the poet, was one of the ſources of this 
river: but it is now much lower than the 
preſent ſource, and has no communication 
with the Scamander. The fountains whence 
the river took its riſe were, according to 
Homer, cloſe by the walls of the city; but 
the ground about the fountain, it is ob- 
ſerved by Mr. Wood, is too ſteep and rug- 
ged for the ſituation of a city. Such a ſitu- 
ation, he remarks, cannot be made to ac- 
gord with the purſuit of Hector, nor with 
| many 
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many other ineidents in the poem. The 
diſtance alſo of the preſent ſource from the 
Helleſpont 1s too great to admit of the ac- 
tions of the day: For theſe reaforis Mr. 
Wood fixes the ſituation of the city lower 
down than the ſprings of the Scamarider ; 
and he likewiſe ventures to cut off ſome 
miles from our ancient map of the Trojan 
plain, upon a preſumption, ſupported by the 
natural hiſtory of the country, that a great 
part of the plain; which extends to the 
Helleſpont, has been produred ſince the 
time of Homer: 

It is not to be queſtioned; that in the 
courſe of near three thouſand years, the 
Troad, as well as other parts on the Ionian 
coaſt, has undergone great alterations ; but 
it would perhaps be precipitate to. deter- 
mine thoſe alterations, from the diſſimilarity 
between the preſent ſtate . of this territory, 

and the repreſentation of it in Homer. No- 
thing is more probable, than that much of 
the ſcenery i in the Iliad exiſted only in the 
poet s imagination; and that this was the 
caſe, there ſeems additional reaſon to con- 
clude, from the admired epiſode at the be · 
einning of the twelfth book, intended to ob- 

B b 2 viate 
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viate the queſtion, why no ruins remained 
of the Grecian wall? This paſſage being fo 
pertinent to the ſubject in eee, de- 
ſerves to be quoted. 


« This ſtood, while Hedor and Achilles rag'd, 
While ſacred Troy the warring hoſts engag'd : 
But when her ſons were flain, her city burn'd, 
And what ſurviv'd of Greece to Greece return d: 
Then Neptune and Apollo ſhook the ſhore, 

And Ida's fummits pour'd their wat'ry ſtore ; 
Rheſus and Rhodius then unite their rills, 

Careſus roaring down' the ſtony hills, - 

ZAſepus, Granicus, with mingled force, | 
And Xanthus, foaming from its fruitful ſource ; 
And gulphy Simois, rolling to the main 
Helmets and ſhields, and god-like heroes ſlain: 
Theſe turn'd by Phoebus from their wonted ways, 
Delug'd the rampires nine continual days : 

The weight of water ſaps the yielding wall, 

And to the ſea the floating bulwarks fall. 

Inceſſant cataracts the thund'rer pours, 

And half the ſkies deſcend in ſluicy ſhow'rs; 
The god of ocean marching ſtern before, 

With his huge trident wounds the trembling ſhore ; 
Vaſt ſtones and piles from their foundation heaves, 
And whelms the ſmoaky ruin in the waves. 
Now-ſmooth'd by ſand, and levell'd by the flood, 
No fragment tells where once the ruin ſtood. 


But 


, 
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their names, and continue to make the 


ſame conſpicuous figure, which diſtinguiſn- 
ed them in the Iliad. The deſcription given = 
by Homer of Mount Ida likewiſe correſ- 
ponds with its preſent ſtate ; for its nume - 


rous ſummits are ſtill covered with pine» 
trees, and it abounds with fountains. 1 
Monl. Chevalier, a Frenchman, pubs 


liſhed a few years ago an (intereſting ac - 


count of the Troad, in which he contends 


that the preſent ſituation of the Plain of 


Troy correſponds exactly with the deſcrip- 


x Br” 


But whatever increaſe or change the plain 
may have received ſince the ſiege of Troy, 
the adjacent mountains could not eaſily be 
affected by the cauſe of any ſuch alteration. 
We therefore find that Mount Gargarus, 
Cotylus, and Lectum, have only changed 


tion of it in the Iliad, It is ſtill diverſified” 


by a few barrows; and into the. largeſt 


of theſe, which he conjectured to be that of 


Achilles, Monſ. Chevalier informs us that 


he made an opening. He affirms that he 


found in this repoſitory the identical urn 


mentioned by Homer, which Achilles re- 


ceived of his mother Thetis, and deſtined 
to contain his own aſhes, with thoſe of his 
Bb 3 friend 
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friend Patroelus. But I with, that for the 
ſatisfaction of the public, Mr, Chevalier, 
in order to corroborate his own teſtimony, 
had procured the attendance of ſome re- 
ſpectable gentlemen from Conſtantinople, 
to be witneſſes of the diſcovery. He 
doubtleſs might have formed a party for 
that purpoſe among the foreign ambaſſadors 
at the Porte, who would have made ſo 
ſhort an excurſton with pleaſure, to gra- 
tify antiquarian curioſity. 

According to Mr. Wood's computation, 
the ancient kingdom of Priam includes in 
its circumference about five hundred Eng- 
liſh miles. Of this aboye two hundred are 
a maritime tract, waſhed by the Propontis, 
Helleſpont, and Ægean Seas. Few ſpots 
of equal extent enjoy more natural advan- 
tages. The climate is temperate and health- 
ful ; the hills are covered with woods, and 
the plains, which are fertile, well watered. 
The country produces oil; and in ancient 
times ſome parts of it were famous for 
wine. There are mineral waters and hot 
baths, which the natives uſe for ſeveral dif- 
| orgers; Kors the mountains contain mines, 

which 
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which probably might be wrought to ad- 
vantage. 

In this quarter of Aſia Minor, lies Lydia, 
or Meonia, the kingdom of the celebrated 
Crœſus. The capital city, Sardis, was ſitu- 
ated on the river Pactolus, about ſeventy 
miles eaſt of Smyrna. It was once the fineſt 
city in Afia Minor, and one of the ſeven 
churches mentioned in Scripture 3 but be- 
ing demoliſhed by an earthquake, is now 
in ruins. The ſite of it, which at preſent. 
is named Sart, is green and flowery, Com- 
ing from the eaſt, we have the ground-plot 
of the theatre on our left hand, with a {mall 
brook running before it. This ſtructure 
was in a brow, which unites with the hill of 
the Acropolis. Some pieces of the vault, 
which ſupported ſeats, and completed the 
ſemicircle, remain. Going on we paſs by 
remnants of maſly buildings ; marble pieces 
ſuſtaining heavy fragments of arches of 
brick; and more indiftin& ruins. Theſe 
are in-the plain before the hill of the Acro- 
polis. On the right-hand near the road, 1s 
a portion of a large edifice. The walls are 
ſtanding of two large, lofty, and'very long 
rooms, with a ſpace between them, as of a 

, | pallage. 
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paſſage. This is conjectured to have been 
part of the houſe of Crœſus. The walls in 
this ruin have double arches beneath, and 
conſiſt chiefly of brick, with ſome layers of 
{tone The bricks are extremely fine and 
good, of various ſizes, ſome flat and broad, 
and were united witha cement ſo tenacious, 
that it is ſaid to be unſuſceptible of decay. 
Not far from the weſt end is the cele- 
brated river Pactolus, which riſes in 
Mount Tmolus, and once flowed through 
the middle of the Agora, or market- 
place of Sardis, in its way to the Hermus, 
bringing down from the mountain bits of 
gold. [The treaſures of Crœſus and his an- 
ceſtors were collected chiefly from the ri- 
ver, but in time the ſource failed. The 
Pactolus, after ſnow or rain, ruſhes down 
in a torrent; but at other times the ſtream is 
hallo -w-. The bed is ſandy, in n in- 

clining to a reddiſh yellow. - 
In aſcending the Acropolis, we are o fud- | 
denly ſtruck. with a view of the ruin of a 
temple, in a retired ſituation, beyond the 
Pactolus. Five columns are ſtanding, one 
without the capital, and another with the 
epic awry. 4a is conjectured that this _ 
| the 


4 


This phaznomenon 3 is as to be the effect 
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the temple dediahted: to vitha local goddeſs 


Cybebe, or Cybele, and which was da- 
maged in the conflagration of Sardis by the 


Mileſians. It was of the Ionic order, and 
had eight columns in front. The ſhafts are 
fluted, and the capitals deſigned and carved 


with exquiſite taſte and {kill. It is impoſ- 
ſible to. behold, without deep regret, this 


imperfect remnant of lo beautiful and . | 


rious an edifice, | 
Before Sardis, on the a fide of the 


plain, are many barrows on an eminence. 


Near the lake Gygœa, five miles from 
Sardis, was the burying-place of the Ly- 
dian kings; and here the harrows are of va- 
rious ſizes. Four or ſive are diſtinguiſhed 
by their ſuperior magnitude. All of them 
are covered with green turf, and retain 
their conical form. One of theſe barrows 
is inferior only to the work of the Egyptians 
and Babylonians. It was the monument of 


|  Halyartes, the father of Crœſus. 


Not far from thence is Mount Iv OY S 


to a phænomenon extant in which, the fable 
of the transformation of Niobe, the daugh- 


ter of Tantalus, is indebted for its origin. 
of 
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of a certain portion of light and ſhade on a 
part of Sipylus, perceiyable at a Wan 
point of view. 

Other towns in this province are the an- 
eient Philadelphia, Thyatira, and Laodicea, 
each of them one of the ſeven churches 
mentioned by the apoſtle St, John. The 
latter was conſiderable for trade in the time 
of Cicero, but is now in ruins. The firſt 
ruin which preſents itſelf is of an amphithe- 
atre, in à hollow, the form oblong, and 
the area about a thouſand feet in extent, 
with many ſeats remaining. At the weſt 
end is a wide vaulted paſſage, deſigned for 
the horſes and chariots, about . 4 hundred 
and forty feet long, The entrance from 
without is choaked up, except a ſmall 
aperture, at which a glimmering light en- 
ters; and the foil has riſen above the im- 
poſts of the interior arch. 

On the north fide of the amphitheatre, 
towards the eaſt end, is the ruin of a large 
edifice. It conſiſts of many piers-and arches 
of - ſtone, with pedeſtals and marble frag- 


ments. This fabric was perhaps the repo- 


ſitory of the laws, and included the ſenate- 
houſe, and public offices, 
70 | 5 From 
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From this ruin may be ſeen the Odẽum, 
which fronted the ſouth: the ſeats remain 
on the ſide of the hill. The proſcenium 
lies in a confuſed heap: the whole was of 
marble. Sculpture had been laviſhed on it, 
and the ſtyle ſavoured leſs of Grecian oy 
than Roman magnificence. 

On the bank of the Mæander we Liſtes 
ver the ruin of an ancient bridge, conſiſt- 
ing of half the central arch, with one 
ſmaller arch entire; and we may obſerve 
ſome ſtones and veſtiges of a building, which 
is ſuppoſed to have been a temple” of 
| Menes, called Carour; a deity that was 
worſhiped in a peculiar manner. The tem- 
ple was between Caroura and Laodicea, and 
had once been a "ow Wy of THOR 
Clans. | 

The river 0 which makes ſo 
many windings in this country, was anci- 
ently noted for the production of new land, 
occaſioned by its paſſing through the 
ploughed grounds of Phrygia and Caria; 
whence collecting much' ſlime, it added to 
the coaſt at its mouth. The Mzander was 
indictable for removing the ſoil, when its 
margin tumbled in; and the perſon who 

recovered 
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recovered damages was paid from the pro- 
duce of the ferries. Thoſe downfalls of 
the banks were very frequent, and are ſup- 
poſed to be the cauſe of the windings ſo re- 
markable in the channel of this river, 
From the alterations already effected at the 
mouth of the Mzander, there is reaſon to 
believe, that in a ſeries of years the ſhore 
will protrude far into the ſea, and perhaps 
unite the iſlands which a Preſent he at a 
diſtance. 

To the . of this diſtri ood 
Miletus, a city of great antiquity, ſaid to 
have been built by Miletus, the companion 
of Bacchus. This once flouriſhing empo- 
rium is now a very mean place, but {till 
called Palat or Palatia, he Palaces. The 
chief relic of its former magnificence is a 
ruined theatre, which is vifible afar off, and 
was a moſt capacious edifice, meaſuring i in 
length four hundred and fifty-ſeven feet. 
The external face of this vaſt fabric is mar- 
ble. The proſcenium or front has been 
removed. The ſeats ranged, as uſual, on 
the ſlope of a hill, and a few of them re- 
main. The vaults which ſupported the ex- 
tremities, with the arches or avenues in 


the 


Ef 
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the two wings, are conſtructed with grear | 
ſolidity. | 
The veſtiges of the ancient city are pioces 
of wall, broken arches, and a few ſcattered 
pedeſtals, with inſcriptions, a ſquare mar- 
ble urn, and -ſeveral fountains. ' This was 
the country of Thales, one of the ſeven 
wiſe men ; of Anaximander, his ſcholar and 
ſucceſſor, the inventor of ſun-dials; of 
Anaximenes, the philoſopher; Timotheus, 
the celebrated muſician, and other eminent 
perſons. Among the numerous trophies of 
this ancient city, it was famous for its wook, 


| —————gua vis Milefia magno 

Vellera mutantur, Tyrios incofta rubores. 
Myndus is a port town on a bay of the 
ſea, in a part of the diviſion called Doris. 
This is the city which Diogenes the cynic | 
obſerving to be very ſmall, and the gates 

diſproportionally large, called to the inha- 

bitants to ſhut their gates, to prevent the 
eſcape of the town. 

Priene was fituated on the fide of mount 
Mycale, near which the Tonians celebrated 
the Panionia, or yearly aſſemblies in honor 
of Heliconian Neptune. It was alſo the 
country of Bias, one of the ſeven wiſe 
| i men; 
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men; who, when the place was taken by 
the enemy, and the citizens were flying 
with their moſt valuable effects, being aſked 
why he did not do as they did ? replied, he 
always carried his beſt effects with him, 
meaning his philoſophy and wiſdom. Being 
a man of the ſtrifteſt equity, Juſtitia Pri. 
enenſis became proverbial; 8 
This city was famous for the temple of 
Minerva Polias, the remains of which yet 
evince its former elegance and grandeur. 
When entire it overlooked the city, which 
was ſeated on the fide of the mountain, flat 
beneath flat, in gradation; to the edge of 
the plain. The areas are levelled, and the 
communication preſerved by ſteps cut in the 
ſlopes, Below the temple are broken co- 
lumns, and pieces of marble, the remains 
of edifices of the Ionic and Doric orders. 
Further down is the ground-plot of the 
Stadium, by the city wall. The area was 
narrow, and the ſeats ranged only oti the 
fide facing the plain. The whole circuit of 
the wall of the city is ſtanding, beſides ſe- 
veral portions within it of admirable ſolidity 

and beauty. | 15 
Bt - 
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At Ure, about twenty-two miles from 


Miletus, is the celebrated temple of Apollo 
Didymeus. It is approached by a gentle 


aſcent, and ſeen afar off, the land towards 


the ſea lying flat and level. The columns, 
yet entire, are ſo exquiſitely fine, arid the 
marble maſs ſo vaſt and noble; that it is im- 


poſſible perhaps to conceive greater beauty 


and majeſty of ruin. £6 
Halicarnaſſus, once a flouriſhing ity; 1s 

how nothing more than a heap of ruins. No 

veſtige remains of the tomb ereQed by Ar- 


temiſia for her huſband Mauſoleus, though | 
formerly eſteemed one of the ſeven won- 


ders. Of this city was Herodotns, called 
by Cicero The Father of Hiſtory ; and like- 


wiſe Dionyſius, not only a good hiſtorian 


but a critic. 

Ionia and Eolis form in og 2 
long tract of land, extending from ſouth to 
north, upon the coaſt of the Archipelago. 
In this territory was ſituated Epheſus, the 
molt illuſtrious city of Ionia, and called by 
Pliny the bright ornament of Aſia. Here 
ſtood the celebrated temple of Diana, 
which Eroſtratus burnt to perpetuate his 
memory, the ſame night that Alexander 

was 
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was born. Many grand ruins are yet to be 
ſeen of the Stadium Theatre, Odeum, and 
other buildings; and ſome of them ſuppoſed 
to be the remains of Diana's temple, there 
having been aecond erected to the honour 
of that goddeſs; not inferior to the former. 
The Epheſians are now a few Greek peaſants, 
living in extreme wretchedneſs and inſen- 
fibility ; the repreſentatives of an illuſtri- 
ous people, and inhabiting the wreck of 
their greatneſs; ſome the ſubſtructions of 
the glorious edifices which they raiſed ; 
ſome beneath the vaults of the Stadium, 
onee the crowded ſcene of their diverſions; 
and ſome, by the abrupt precipiee, in the 
ſepulchres which received their aſhes. Of 
this place was Heraclitus the weeping phi- 
loſopher, Hipponax the poet, and Parrha- 
ſius the celebrated painter. 

On the banks of the Cayſter, near Ephe- 
ſus, are thick groves of tall reeds, ſome of 
which are more than twenty feet high. 
This extraordinary luxuriance is perhaps 
the reaſon why the river- god is repreſented 
on the Epheſian medals with this aquatic, 
as one of his attributes. 
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Myds was originally ſeated on a bay of 
the fea, but the bay being changed i into 4 
lake, became freſh; and the town was ſo 
much infeſted with gnats, which ſwarmed 
from the water; that the inhdbitants retired 
to Miletus. The ſite of Myũs is as roman- 
tic as its fortune was extraordinary 3 ; and 
there are Here many remnahts of antiquity 


to attract the attention. The city-wall, 


which was conſtrued with ſquare towers, 
like that of Epheſus, is ſtill ſanding, ex- 
cept on the ſide towards the water. We 
behold the theatre hewn iti a Branch of 


Mount Titanus, with ſome maſſy rem- 


nants of the wall of the Proſcenium ; but 
the marble ſeats are removed. The prin- 
cipal ruin is the ſmall tetnple of Bacchus. 
It is ſeated on an abrupt rock, with the 

front only, which is towards the eaſt, ac⸗ 
ceſſible. The roof is deſtroyed. The cell 


is well built of ſmooth ſtone covered with 


a brown ctuſt, The marbles which lie ſeat- 
tere about, the broken columns, and mu- 
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tilated ſtatues, all witueſs a remote an- 


 tiquity, 


Without the city ate the cemetaries of its 


early inhabitants; graves cut in the rock, 
Cc ſuited 
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ſuited to the human ſtature at all ages; 
. with innumerable flat ſtones, which ſerved 
as lids, The city of Myũs was allotted to 
Themiſtocles, by Artaxerxes, to furniſh his 

table with fiſh, in which the lake greatly 
abounds. 

At the head of the lake are veſtiges of an 
ancient building, ſuppoſed to have been 
Thymbria. By it was a charonium or fa- 
cred caye ; one of thoſe which the ancients 
imagined to communicate with the infernal 
regions. | 
At Zelle, the ancient Claros, ſome ruins 
are to be ſeen, ſuppoſed to be of the temple 
of Apollo, who had an oracle at this place ; 
but there exiſts no memorial of the ſacred 
grove of aſh-trees. In the neighbourhood of 
Claros ſtood Colophon, one of the cities 
which laid claim to the birth of Homer. 

Teos, now called Bodrun, is at preſent 
almoſt entirely deſolate. The walls appear 
to have been about five miles in circuit ; 
without which are vaults of ſepulchres ſtrip- 
ped of their marble. Here are the remains 
of a temple of Bacchus, one of the moſt 
celebrated ſtructures in Ionia 3 and a the- 
atre is conſpicuous in the ſide of the hill. 
This 
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This was the country of Anacreoh the 
poet; Hecatæus the hiſtorian, and Prota- 
goras the philoſopher. The books of the 
latter, as containing atheiſtical doctrines, 
were burnt by order of the Athenians ; and 
his father Menander was ſv opulent as to 
- entertain Xerxes and his numerous at- 
tendants on his march againſt Greete. 

Erythræ has long been deſerted, and 
even ſtripped of its ruins, except ſome 
vaults of ſepulchres, and other fragments. 

The walls of Erythræ were @teQed on 
two ſemicircular rocky. brows, and had 
ſquare towers at regular diſtances. In the 
middle was a ſhallow putling ſtream, clear 
as chryſtal, which now turns a ſolitary mill 
in its way to the ſea. This rivulet was an- 
clently named Alcos, ind was remarkable 
for producing hair on the bodies of thoſe ' 
who drank of it. Near the mouth is a piece 
of ordinary Moſaic pavement. By a conical 
hill on the north, are veſtiges of an ample 
theatre in the mountain fide. Of the cele- 
brated temple of Hercules no traces now 
remain; 

Lampſacus is ſituated on the ſouthern 
ſhore of the Propontis, and retains its an- 

Cc2 cient 
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cient name. It was aſſigned by Artaxerxes 
to Themiſtocles, for furniſhing his table 
with wine, in which the country abounded. 
Alexander having threatened this city with 
ruin, for the fa vor it had ſhewn to the 
Perſians, it was ſayed by the addreſs of 
Anaximenes the hiſtorian, who was ſent by 
his fellow citizens to deprecate the king's 
diſpleaſure. The latter being informed of 
the deſign, ſolemnly declared he would do 
the very reverſe of Anaximenes's requeſt; 
who theggfore, on his arrival, begged the 
king utterly to deſtroy Lampſacus ; which 

he could not do on account of his oath. 
Smyrna, now called Iſmir, is a con- 
ſiderable city, and has the largeſt and 
moſt commodious harbour in the Levant. 
The city is about four miles in circumfe- 
rence, and contains ſeveral thouſand inha- 
bitants, among whom there is a number of 
Greeks, Jews, and Armenians, The neigh- 
bourhood of Smyrna is exceedingly plea- 
ſant, on account. of tlie gardens and vine- 
yards, olives and orange-groyes, with which 
it is ſurrounded ; and through theſe. runs 
the river Melus, on the banks of which, 
coding to the tradition of the place, the 
poet 
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poet Homer was born, Many valuable an- 
tiquities are ſtill to be ſeen in the environs 
of Smyrna: but the plague, with which 
it is ſo often viſited, beginning to make 
its appearance, I was induced to quit 
Smyrna ſooner than I intended. 

At this time Thad oceaſion to obſerve the 
fatal prejudice of the Turks with reſpect to 
predeſtination. I took the liberty, by means 
of an interpreter, to ſuggeſt to them the 
propriety of having recourſe to medical aſ- 
ſiſtance, againſt the ravages of nt terrible 
diſeaſe; but a ſhrug of the ſhoulder, or a 
| ſhake of the head, was all that my remon- 
ſtrance could produce. They are firmly 
perſuaded that a preciſe time is fixed for the 
death of every perſon; and that it is in vain 
to endeavour to protract this period by any 
ee nen 5 | 
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LETTER XXXIIL 


P ROCEEDING ſouthward from Aſia 
Minor, I came to Syria, and Paleſtine, or 
Judea, no prodigiouſly altered from its 
former ſtate. The Turks are particularly 
fond of repreſenting this country in the 
moſt dreadful colours, and have even propa- 
gated a thouſand falſehoods concerning it. 
But it is admitted by all impartial men who 
have viſited the country, that were the Holy 


Land as well cultivated as in former times, 


it would be more fertile than the very beſt 
parts of Syria and Phcenicia. Its preſent 
barrenneſs does not proceed from the natu- 
ral unfruitfulneſs of the ſoil, but from the 
want of inhabitants, the indolence which 
prevails among the few who poſſeſs it, and 
the perpetual diſcords and depredations of 
the petty princes who ſhare amongſt them 

this 
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this fine country. It is a well-atteſted fact, 
that in this country the huſbandman when 
ſowing, is often accompanied by an armed 
friend, to prevent his being robbed of the 
ſeed; and after all, it is uncertain whether 
he ſhall ever reap the harveſt. Under ſuch 
extreme diſcouragement, it cannot appear 
ſurpriſing that it ſhould be neglected. 
There are ſtill in this country many ci- 
ties, but greatly decayed from their ancient 
grandeur, and have little or no trade. 
Scandaroon ſtands upon the ſite of Old 
Alexandretta, but is now almoſt depopu- 
lated. In its neigbourhood are ſuperb re- : 
mains of antiquity. Aleppo preſerves a 
reſpeQable rank among the cities of Aſiatic 
Turkey. It continues to be the capital of 
Syria, and 1s ſuperior in. its buildings and 
conveniences to moſt of the Turkiſh cities, 
Its houſes, as uſual in the Eaſt, conſiſt of a 
large court, with a dead wall to the ſtreet, 
an arcade or piazza running round it, paved 
with. marble, and in the middle an elegant 
fountain of the ſame. Aleppo and its ſu- 
burbs are ſeven miles in circumference, | 
ſtanding on eight ſmall hills, on the higheſt 
of which is erected the citadel or caſtle, 
but | 
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but of no great ſcrength. Having many 
gardens within the wall, it 1s furniſhed. 
with moſt of the conveniences of life, ex- 
cepting-good water, and even that is ſup- 
plied by an aqueduct, four miles in extent, 
and ſaid to have been erected by the em- 
preſs Helena. The city contains ſome 
magnificent moſques and - bagnios. The 
Engliſh, French, aud Dutch have conſuls 
here. The firſt of them is treated - with 
particular diſtinction; and at his houſe I 
had the pleaſure of reſiding during my ſhort 
ſtay at Aleppo. 

. city of Jeruſalem has — 8 ſo often 
razed to the ground, and rebuilt ane w. 
that no ſcene of Our Saviour 8 life and ſuf- 
ferings can now. be aſcertained, ; yet, the 
Greek and Arminian prieſts in that quarter, 
who ſubſiſt by the credulity of ſtrangers, 
pretend to guidg travellers to every ſpot 
mentioned i in the Old and New Teſtament. 
The church of the Holy Sepulchre, as ĩt · is 
called, ſaid to be built by Helena, mother 
to Conſtantine the Great, is {till ſtanding, 
and of tolerable good architecture; but its 
different diviſions, and the diſpoſitions made 
round it, are chiefly calculated to ere 

the 
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the forgeries of its keepers. Other churches 


built by the ſame pious lady are ſcattered 
over Paleſtine ; but the altered ſtate of the 
country has left no traces of the kingdom 


of David, and Solomon, under whom it 


was undoyhtedly rich and flouriſhing. - 


The ancient cities of Damaſcus, Tyre, 
and, Sidon, ſtill retain part of their former 


trade, Damaſcus, i is no called Sham, and 


the approach to it by the river is inexpreſ- 
ſibly beautiful, It is, about two miles 
ſquare, and encompaſſed with gardens 
highly cultivated, It ſtill is famous for its 
ſteel- Work, ſuch, as ſword-blades, knives, 
&c. and contains a, fine moſque, which 
was formerly a Chriſtian church. The na- 
tives maintain this place to be the ſeat of 
Paradiſe, and have a tradition that Adam 
was formed of the duſt of the neighbouring 
fields. Sidon, now Said, which likewiſe 
was Within the ancient. Phœnicia, has ſtill 
ſome trade, and a tolerable harbour. Tyre, 
now called Jur, about twenty miles diſtant 
from Sidon, which was famous anciently for 
its purple dye, is now, inhabited by ſcarcely 


any but a few., miſerable fiſhermen, who 
live in the ruins of its ancient grandeur. 


I was 
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I was extremely deſirous of ſeeing Bal. 
bec, the ruins of which are ſo much cele- 
brated. It ſtands on a riſing plain, between 
Tripoli in Syria and Damaſcus, at the foot 
of Mount Lebanon; and is the ancient He- 
liopolis of Syria. Here are ſtill to be ſeen 
the venerable remains of magnificent edi- 
fices. The portico of the 'temple of Heli- 
opolis is remarkably ſuperb, though disfi- 
gured by two Turkiſh towers. Of the pil- 
lars, which were fifty-four in number, the 


greater part are broken. The whole length 
of the building is two hundred and nine 


feet, and about a hundred and four in 


. _ breadth; It is ſurrounded by a beautiful 


colonnade, the pillars 'of which are of the 
Corinthian order, ſeven feet in diameter, 


and in height almoſt forty-four. They 


ſtand at the diſtance of nine feet from each 
other, and the ſame from the wall. The 


decorations of theſe pillars, together with 
the architrave and cornices, are extremely 
magnificent. The length of the inſide of 
the temple is a hundred and twenty feet, 


and the breadth about half that meaſure. 
All around it are two rows of pilaſters, one. 


above another, and between them are 
niches, 
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hiches, probably for the reception of idols. 


At ſome diſtance from the temple, is a row. 
of large Corinthian pillars, -of a greater 
height than thoſe in the temple ; and there 
are ſeveral other places, where ſuch pillars 
had ſtood, the ruins of which are now lying 
on the ground. | 

Making the circuit of the edifite on the 
outſide, one is aſtoniſhed to behold the pro- 
digious ſtones which are the remains of the 
old wall. They are in general not under 
ſixty feet in length, twelve feet high, and 
the ſame in breadth. Theſe ſtones lie conti- 


guous to each other in a row, at the height 


of twenty feet from the ground; and from 
the difficulty of accounting how ſuch huge 
bodies could be ranged there in ſucha ſitu- 
ation,' the people in the neighbourhood 
have a tradition that they were brought _ 
ther by ſupernatural agents. | 

Not far from the temple, or caſtle, as it 
is now called, is another ancient edifice,” of 
a round form, conſiſting of the ſame kind of 
ſtones as / thoſe before-mentioned, and 
which has a ſtrong reſemblance to the tem- 


ple of Janus at Rome. The pillars are 


' likewiſe 
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: ikewiſe-of the Corinthian order, decorated 
with architraves and cornices of een 
workmanſhip. 

Various have been the conjeQures con- 
cerning. the founders: of theſe immenſe 
buildings. The inhabitants of the country 
generally aſcribe them to Solomon, but 
ſome to the time of Antoninus Pius. Per- 
haps they are of different æras; and though 
that prince and his ſucceſſors may have re- 
built ſome! part of them, yet the boldneſs 
of their architecture, the beauty of their 
ornaments, and the admirable excellence 
of the whole, ſeems to fix their foundation 
to a! period! before the Chriſtian ra, but 
' without. aſcending; to the ancient times of 
the Jews: or: Phoenicians, who probably 
knew little of the Grecian ſtyle of ar- 
chitecture. 

Balbec is at preſent a ſmall city, encom- 
paſſed with a wall. It contains about five, 
thouſand inhabitants, chiefly Greeks, who 
live in or near the circular temple, in houſes 
built out of the ancient ruins. A free- ſtone 
quarry in the nighbourhood, furniſhed tlie 
ſtones for the body of the temple; and one 
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of the ſtones, not quite detached from the 
bottom of the quarry, is ſeventy feet long, 
fourteen bread, fourteen feet five inches 
deep, and reduced to our meaſure, is ele- 
ven hundred and thirty-five tons, A 
coarſe white marble quarry, at a greater 
diſtance, furniſhed the ornamental parts. 
Near the road leading from Balbec to 
Mount Lebanon, at the diſtance. of a few. 
miles from the city, ſtands a pillar of the 
Corinthian order, conſiſting of fifteen 
blocks of ſtone, placed on each other, to 
the height of fifty- ſeven feet, and five feet 
in diameter. The cauſe of its being erected 
is utterly unknown, there not remaining 
on the pedeſtal the leaſt trace of 25 in- 
ſeription. 

Mount Lebanon is {till diſtinguiſhed by 
cedars, which are remarkable both on 
account of their great antiquity, and the 
mention made of them in Scripture. They 
| ſeem to be of very different ages: the 
younger ſhoot up vertically, with their 
branches expanded all round, but the old 
ſtandards have a low and coarſe ſtem, 
not above fix feet high to the branches, 

growing 
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growing in Seurs like fruit-trees.. Some 
of theſe are four or five fathoms in cir- 
eumference, with ſeveral names cut on 
them. On this mountain are to be 
found ſtones, which have all the appear- 
ance of having been formerly mud; con- 
taining the bones of fiſhes, and ſome en- 
tire fiſnes, ſuppoſed to have been en 
at t the time of the _ 
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Y ous taſte for the Arabian Nights 
Entertainment will no doubt render you 
deſirous of knowing the preſent ſtate of 
Bagdad, which was the metropolis of the 
caliphate under the Saracens, It is built 
upon the Tigris, and ſuppoſed to. be near 
the ſite of the ancient Babylon. It retains 
but few marks of its ancient ſplendor, 


but has ſtill a confiderable trade. The 


houſes are generally large, built of brick 


and cement ; and moſt of them have a 
court yard in 5 in the middle of which 
is a ſmall plantation of orange trees. The 


inhabitants of this place were anciently fa- 


mous for making various figures of earth on 
clay, with which the country abounded. 
The ſame materials ſtill exiſt in the neigh- 
bourhood 3 the clay is of a browniſh colour, 

and 
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and "bituminous quality; and I obſerved 
ſeveral children amuſing themſelves with 
forming images of it. 

The ancient Thnevea is now a heap of 
ruins, and the ſite of it is occupied by Cur- 


diſtol, the capital of a country of the ſame 


name, which was the ancient Aſſyria. 

As.I know the eſtimation in which you 
hold a certain celebrated critic of antiquity; 
who ſhall hereafter be mentioned, I may 
be äſſured of your defire to receive n 
account of Palmyra. | 

Palmyra, or as it was called by the anci- 
ents, Tadmor in the Deſert, is fituated in 
the wilds of Arabia Petræa, about two hun- 
dred miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo. It 
is approached through a rdrtow plain, 


abounding with remains of antiquity, at the 


termination of which the eye is preſented 
with a ſight the moſt magnificent that can 
be imagined in architecture. The Temple 
of the Sum lies in ruins; but the acceſs to it 
is through” a vaſt number of beautiful Co- 
rinthian columns of white marble, the 
grandeur and beauty of which can only be 
conceived from drawings; and for this [ 
muſt refer you to the accurate plates pub- 
| liſhed 
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wonderful place, there yet exiſts in it one 


| liſhed by Mr. Wood. Superb arches, 
amazing columns, a eslonnade extending 
four thouſand feet in length, terminated 


by a noble maufoleum, temples, fine porti - 
cos, periſtyles, intercolumniations, and en- 
tablarures, all of them in - exquiſite ' taſte, 
and executed with the moſt beautiful ma- 
terials, appear on all hands; but now fo. 
much disjointed, that it is impoffible from 
them to form any adequate idea of the 
whole of the ſtructure when perfect. 
Theſe ſtriking remains are contraſted by 
the miſerable huts of the wild Arabs, 5 75 
reſide 1 in or near them. | 
Amidſt the preſent defvlation of this 


of the moſt perfect pieces of antiquity that 
js any where to be found. It is a mauſo 
leum, conſiſting of five ſtories, the floors 
and ſtairs of which are ſtill entire. An 
inſcription upon it informs us that it was 
built by Jambelicus, fon of Mocimus, as a 
burial-place for himſelf and his family ; and . 
the date of it correſponds with the third 
year of the Chriſtian zra : to that f . is 1555 
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That ſo ſuperb a city, formerly ten miles 
in circumference, could exiſt in the midſt 
of what are now tracts of barren uninha- 
bited ſand, is a fact which appears, almoſt 
incredible. Yet- nothing is more certain, 
than that Palmyra was formerly the capital 
of a great kingdom; that it was the empo- 
rium of the Eaſtern world, and that its 
merchants carried on a trade with the Ro- 
mans, and the weſtern nations, for the 


merchandizes and luxuries of India and 


Arabia. Its preſent alter'd ſituation, there- 
fore, can be accounted for only by natural 
cauſes, which have turned the moſt fertile 
tracts into barren deſerts. The Afiatics 
think: that Palmyra, as well as Balbec, owes 
its origin to Solomon, and their opinion re- 
ceives ſome countenance from ſacred hiſ- | 
tory; No mention of it occurs in profane 


| hiſtory before the time of Mark Anthony, 
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and its moſt ſuperb buildings are thought to 
be of the lower Empire, about the time of 
Gallienus. Odinathus, the laſt king of 
Palmyra, was highly careſſed by that Em- 
peror, and even declared Auguſtus. His 
widow Zenobia reigned in great ſplendor 


for ſome _ and her ſecretary, as you 


_ kno W, 
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know, was Longinus, the unn, critic. 
Not being able to brook the Roman tyranny, 


ſhe declared war againſt the Emperor Au? 


relian, who made her priſoner, led her in 
triumph to Rome, where he put to death 
her principal nobility, and among. others 
the excellent Longinus, the critic above 
mentioned. He afterwards took poſſeſſion 
of her city, and maſſacred its inhabitants; 


but expended. large ſums out of Zenobia's 


treaſure on repairing the Temple of the Sun. 

Turkey in Europe and Aſia forms a very 
large empire, but the population of the 
country is by no means equal to its extent 
or fertility. It is certainly not ſo great as 
it was before the chriſtian ra, or even 


under the Roman Emperors. One prin- 


cipal cauſe of this declenſion is the tyranny 
under which the inhabitants live; and 
another their polygamy. That the latter is 
unfavorable to population, may be evinced 


from many reaſons; and in fact we find | 


that the Greeks and Armenians, among 


whom it is not. practiſed, are incomparably 


more prolific than the Turks, notwith- 
ſtanding the rigid. ſubje&ion under 'which 


— 


they are kept by that nation. An additi. 
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onal cauſe of depopulation is the plague, 
ſo frequent in many parts of theſe countries, 
After all, I believe the Grand Seignior has 


more ſubjects than any two European 


. princes; though they are a greater mix- 


ture of people. extremely different from 
each other in religion, than is to be found 
in moſt other countries. Though this ex- 
tenſive empire contains materials for the 
largeſt plan of induſtry and commerce, yet 
the Turks content themſelves with manu- 
facturing cotton, carpets, leather, and ſoap. 


The moſt valuable of their commodities, | 


ſuch as filk, a variety of drugs, and dying 
ſtuffs, they generally export without giving 
them much additional value from their own 
Jabour ; z a .circumſtance highly diſadvan- 
tageous to themſelves, but what renders 
the commerce with them more favorable to 
other nations. In one article, however, 
which j is that of dying cotton ſcarlet, they 
evince a dexterity e every other peo: 
ple in the world. 

The internal commerce of the empire! is 
Extreme! ſmall, and. managed entirely by 
Jews and Armenians: In their traffic with 
ths ſeveral maritime. countries of Europe, 

| the 
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the Turks are egit paſſive; leaving to 
thoſe nations the benefit of reſorting thither 


with their commodities, and bringing back 


thoſe of Turkey in the ſame bottoms. But 

the inattention of the Turks to objects of 

commerce is perhaps the beſt ſecurity to 

their government; for did they proſecute 
it with an activity ſuitable to the advantages 
they enjoy, they would excite in other na: 
tions ſuch a jealouſy as might ſhake the 
Ottoman throne. It is certain that if the 
Turkiſh dominions were in the poſſeſſion 
of Ruſſia, or any active ſtate, the trade 
maintained at preſent by other nations, 

would experience a vaſt diminution. 

In general the character of the Afiatic 
Turks is preferable to that of the European, 
They are hoſpitable to ſtrangers; and the 
vices of avarice aud inhumanity prevail 
chiefly among their great men. Their 
charity and public ſpirit is conſpicuous in 
their building caravanſaries, or places of en- 
tertainment, on roads that are deſtitute 7 
accommodation, for the refreſhment of 
poor pilgrims or travellers... With the 
lame laudable view, they ſearch out the 
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beſt ſprings, and 6; wells, for the conve. 
nience of ſuch paſſengers. 

The fedent poſture of the Turks is pe- 
euliar to themſelves. They ſit croſs· legged 
upon mats, or ſofas, not only at their 
meals but in company. They dine about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and ſup at 
five in the winter, and fix in ſummer, and 
this is their principal meal. Among the 
great people the diſhes are ſerved up one by 
one; but they have neither knife nor fork, 
and they are not permitted by their religion 
to uſe gold or ſilver ſpoons. Their vitluak 
are always high ſeaſoned. Rice is the 
common food of the lower fort, and ſome- 
times it is boiled up with gravy, but their 
chief diſh is pilau, which is mutton and 
fowl boiled to rags; and the rice being 
boiled quite dry, the ſoup, which is high 
ſeaſoned, is poured upon it. Their drink 1 is 
water, ſherbet, and coffee ; and the only 
debauch they know is in Opium. Gueſts of 
high rank ſometimes have their beards- per- 
fumed by a female ſlave. They are ſober 
from a principle of their religion, which 
forbids them the uſe of wine; but in pri- 

vate 
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yate, many of them indulge themſelves 
in the uſe of ſtrong liquors. 
The Turkiſh mode of life is extremely 
prejudicial to health and the vigor of the 
conſtitution. It is very uncommon to ſee 
any of the conſiderable inhabitants of this 
vaſt empire take the exerciſe of walking or 
riding either for health or amuſement, 
They ſpend almoſt their whole time within 
doors, converſing with the women, drink- 
ing coffee, enn tobacco, or chewing 
opium. | : 
In Aſiatie Turkey in Dy nature 
ſeems to have brought all her productions 
to the greateſt perfection; and if the cha- 


racter of the inhabitants does not bear a 


juſt proportion to the excellence of the ve- 


getable and animal kingdoms, it is becauſe 


they are debaſed by the form of their go- 
vernment, enervated by indolence and other 
cauſes, and deprived of all means of ac- 
quiring either uſeful or elegant knowledge. 
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[ AM now to write to you of a country, 
which having never yiſited, (as very few 
Europeans have done,) I can only deſcribs 


from the imperfect accounts which have hi- 


therto been delivered of it by travellers, 


This country is Tartary, in Afia, a region 


of prodigious extent. You may well ex- 
cuſe the defect of information on this ſub- 
jet, when even the Emperor of Ruſſia, 
to whom a great part of it belongs, and his 
miniſtry, are ignorant of its preciſe limits 
with the Chineſe, the Perffans, and other 


nations. 


Tartary, taken in * fulleſt extent, is 
bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the north; 
by the Pacific Ocean on the eaſt ; by Chi- 


na, India, Perſia, and the Caſpian ſea, on 


the ſouth, and by Muſcovy on the weſt. 
The 
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The air of this country is. greatly diverſified, 
by reaſon of its vaſt extent from north to 
ſouth; the northern parts reaching beyond 
the arctic polar circle, and the ſouthern be- 
ing in the ſame latitude with Spain, France, 
Italy, and part of Turkey. | 

Nova Zembla and Ruſſian Lapland are 
moſt. uncomfortable regions; the earth, 
which is covered with ſnow nine months 
in the year, being extremely barren,” and 
encumbered with unwholeſome marſhes, 
uninhabited mountains, and impenetrable 
woods, The climate of Siberia is cold, but 
the air pure and wholeſome ; and a perſon 
of credit who has viſited that country, ob- 
ſerves, that its inhabitants, in all probability, 
would live to extreme old age, if they were 
not addicted to an immoderate uſe of intox- 
icating liquors. 

Siberia produces rye, led bd barley, 
almoſt to the 60th degree of northern la- 
titude. Some of the common vegetables 
likewiſe grow tolerably well ; but every at- 
tempt to bring fruit-trees to bear, has hi- 
therto proved ineffectual. There is reaſot 
however, to believe, that induſtry and pa- 
tienee may in the end overcome n, 
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neſs of the climate. There are no. bees in 
Siberia, but though it be therefore a land 
that flows not with honey, it is not deſti- 
tute of milk, for cattle conſtitute the greater 
part of Tartarian property. 

Aſtrachan and the ſouthern parts of Tar- 
tary are extremely fertile, owing more to 
nature than induſtry. The parts that are 
cultivated produce excellent fruits of almoſt 
all the kinds known in Europe, eſpecially 
grapes, which are reckoned the largeſt and 
fineſt in the world. The ſummers are 
very dry, and from the end of July to the 
beginning of Auguſt, the air is peſtered, 
and the foil ſometimes ruined, by incredi- 
ble quantities of locuſts. | 
No probable. conjecture can be formed 
with reſpe& to the number of inhabitants 
in Tartary; but there is reaſon to conclude, 
that they are far from being proportioned to 
the extent of the country. They are in 
general, ſtrong- made ſtout men. The 
beauty of the Circaſſian women is a kind of 
ſtaple commodity in that country; for pa- 
rents there make no ſeruple of ſelling their 
daughters, to recruit the ſeraglios of the 
om men of T urkey and Perſia. They 

are 
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are purchaſed when young, by merchants, 
and taught ſuch accompliſhments as ſuit 
their capacities, to render them more valu- 
able againſt the day of fale, 

The Tartars are in general a wandering 
people. In their peregrinations they ſet 
out in the ſpring, their numbers in one 
body being frequently ten-thouſand, 'pre- 
ceded by their flocks and herds. When 
they come to an inviting ſpot, they live 
upon it till all its graſs and verdure 1 is eaten 
up. They have little money, except what 
they get from their neighbours, the Ruſ- 
ſians, Perſians, or Turks, in exchange for 


cattle. With this they purchaſe cloth, filk, 


ſtuffs, and other apparel for their women. 
There are few mechanics amongſt them 


except thoſe who make arms. They avoid 


all labour as the greateſt flavery :-their only 
employment being to tend thelr: ONE) bd 


manage their horſes. 


The dwellings of the Tartars are Butt, 
half ſunk in the ground; they have a fire 


in the middle, with a hole in the top to let 


out the ſmoke, and benches round the fire 


to ſit or lye upon. In the extreme” nor- 


thern provinces, during the winter, every 
/ family 
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family burrows itſelf as it were under 
ground; and they are ſaid to be ſo ſociable | 
in their diſpoſitions, that they make ſubter- 
raneous communications with each other. 
They are immoderately fond of horſe-fleſh, 
eſpecially if it be young and a little tainted, 
which makes their habitations extremely 
nauſeous. Some of the northern tribes 
prefer the fleſh raw, but the general way of 
eating it, is after it has been ſmoaked and 
dried. 
The religion of the Tartars is for the 
moſt part accommodated to that of their 
neighbours; for it partakes of the Maho- 
metan, the Gentoo, the Greek, and even 
the Popiſh religions. Some of them are 
profeſſed idolaters, and worſhip little 
rude images dreſſed up in rags. But the 
religion of the kingdom of Thibet, and 
Leſſa, 'a large tract of Tartary bordering 
upon China, is the moſt remarkable. 
Theſe people are governed by the Grand 
Lama, whom they not only acknowledge 
as their ſovereign, but their deity; and he 
is alſo the great object of adoration for the 
various tribes of Heathen Tartars, who 
roam a 0 vaſt tract which ſtretches 
from 
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from the banks of the Wolga to Corea on 
the ſea of Japan. He'is not only the ſo- 
vereign pontiff, the vicegerent of the de- 
ity on earth; but, as ſuperſtition is ever the 
ſtrongeſt where it is moſt removed from its 
object, the more remote Tartars abſolutely 
regard him as the deity himſelf. They be- 
lieve him to be immortal, and endowed 
with all knowledge and virtue. Every 
year they come up from different parts to 
worſhip and make rich offerings at his 
ſhrine. Even the Emperor of China, who 
is a Manchou Tartar, does not fail of ac- 
knowledging him in his religious capacity, 

though the Lama is tributary to him. 
Theſe people entertain the notion, that 
when the Grand Lama ſeems to die either 
of old age or ſickneſs, his ſoul in fact only 
quits a crazy habitation, to look for another 
younger and better; and it is diſcovered 
again in the body of ſome child, by certain 
tokens known only to the lamas or prieſts, 
in which order he always appears. Beſides 
his religious influence and authority, the 
Grand Lama is poſſeſſed of unlimited 
power through his dominions, which are 

very extenſive, and border on Bengal. 
Another 
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Another religion very prevalent among 
the Tartars is that of Schamaniſm, the 
profeſlors of which believe in one ſupreme 
God, the creator of all things. They be- 
lieve that he loves his creation, and all his 
creatures; that he knows every thing, and 
is all powerful; but that he pays no atten- 
tion to the particular actions of men, being 
too great for them to be able to offend him, 
or to do any thing that can be meritorious 
in his ſight. But they alſo maintain that 
the ſupreme being has divided the govern- 
ment of the world, and the deſtiny of men, 
among a great number of inferior divinities, 
under his cominand and controul, but who 
nevertheleſs generally a& according to their 
own. fancies; and therefore mankind cannot 
diſpenſe with uſing all Pate; means for 
obtaining their fayor. ” 

You will perhaps be furpriſed to ſee me 
mention learning among a nation of Tar- 
tars; yet nothing is more certain than that 
under Zingis Khan, and Tamerlane, and 

their early deſcendants, Aſtrachan, and the 

neighbouring countries were the ſeats of 
learning and politeneſs, as well as empire 
and magnificence. The moſt ſplendid mo- 
dern 
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dern luxury falls ſhort of that of thoſe prin- 
ces; and ſome remains of their taſte in 
architecture are ſtill extant, but in ſpots ſo 
deſolate that they are almoſt inacceſſible. 

Though Tartary, formerly known by the 
name of Scythia, was the nurſery which 
peopled the northern parts of Europe, and 
furniſhed thoſe amazing numbers, which 
under various names, overturned the Ro- 
man empire, yet it is now but thinly in- 
habited. This muſt be owing to the dread- 
ful maſſacre made by the two abovemen- 
tioned princes and their deſcendants; for 
nothing is more common in their, hiſtories, 
than their putting to the ſword three or 
four hundred thouſand perſons in a few 
days, 

The country of Ubec Fartary was once 
the ſeat of a more powerful empire than 
that of Greece or Rome. It was not only 
the native country, but the favorite, reſi- 
dence of Zingis Khan, and Tamerlane, 
who enriched it with the ſpoils of India and 
the eaſtern world. Some authors have ab- 
ſurdly queſtioned the veracity of the hiſto- 
rians of thoſe great conquerors, : though in 

rags reality 
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reality it-be þetter eſtabliſhed than that of 
the Greek or Roman writers. 
The preſent inhabitants of this immenſe 
common, compoſe innumerable tribes, who 
range at pleaſure with their flocks and 
herds, in the old patriarchal manner. Their 
tribes are commanded by ſeparate khans, 
or leaders, who, upon particular emergen- 
cies, elect a great khan, who claims a pa- 
ramount power over {trangers as well as 
natives, and can bring into the field from 
twenty to a hundred thouſand horſemen. 
Their method of carrying on war is by 
waſting the country ; and this circumſtance 
renders them a dreadful enemy to regular 
troops, who muſt be deprived of all ſub- 
fiſtence, while the Tartars having always 
many ſpare horſes to kill and eat, are at no 
loſs for proviſions. | 

Thus have 1 given you an account of a 
people the moſt rude in their polity, and the 
moſt ſingular in their ſuperſtition, of any 
that we find on the globe. But in general, 
ſingularity appears to be a predominant fea- 
ture in the character of the Eaſtern nations. 
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1 next to conduct you to China, un- 
der the particular impreſſion of the ſenti- 
ment with which I concluded my laſt 
letter. Excepting towards the north it is 
a plain country, containing no remarkable 
mountains. But there are in it many arti- 
ficial moutitains, on the tops of which are 
temples, monaſteries; and other edifices, 
The country is better ſupplied with rivers, 
of which there are ſeveral ; but the com- 
mon water in China is very indifferent, and 
is in ſome places boiled to make it fit for 
uſe. To correct its bad quality, they like- 
wiſe infuſe in it, in many parts, the leaves 
of the tea plant ; and I believe it is by 
that expedient that other nations firſt be- 
came acquainted with this celebrated ſhrub, 
now ſo generally uſed in the Britiſh do- 
minions. 
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It appears from Sir George Staunton's 
account, that we have hitherto been in a 
miſtake reſpecting the green tea, which 
Was ſaid to acquire its colour by being dried 
upon plates of copper. But he informs us 
that there is no ſuch practice in China, and 
that the green colour is entirely owing to 
the leaves being plucked off the ſhrub bes 
fore they have come to maturity. A 
roughneſs. of quality even from this cauſe, 
may prove hurtful to perſons of a nervous 
conſtitution, but by no means in ſuch a 
degree as from an impregnation of copper. 
The character of the Chineſe for wiſdom 
and induſtry, is in nothing more conſpi- 
cuous than in their early attention to the 
conſtruction of canals, for the purpoſe of 
facilitating commerce. The commodiouſ- 
neſs and length of their canals are almoſt 
incredible. Fhe chief of them are lined 
with hewn ſtone on the ſides, and they are 
ſo deep as to carry veſſels of great burden. 
They ſometimes extend above a thouſand 
miles in length. Theſe veſſels are fitted up 
for all the convenience of life; and it has 
been thought by ſome, that in China the 
water contains as many inhabitants as the: 
5 Ts land- 
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land. They are furniſhed with ſtone quays; 
and ſometimes with bridges of an amazing 
conſtruction. The navigation is ſlow; and 
the veſſel ſometimes drawn by mei. N 
precautions are wantirig that could be; 
formed by art or perſeverance, for the ſafety 
of the paſſengers; in caſe a canal 1s croſſed 
by a rapid river, or expoſed to torrents from 
the mountains. Theſe canals and the va- 
riety that is ſeen upon their borders, render 
China highly pleaſant as well as fertile in 
places which are not ſo by nature. 
This country being of great extent, the 
temperature of the air is different according 
to the ſituation of the places, ſo that while 
ſharp in the north, it is extremely hot in 
the ſouthern parts. The ſoil is, either by 
nature or art, fruitful of every thing that 
can miniſter to the neceſſaries, conveni- 
encies, or luxuries of life; and this it is 
that renders the nation ſo populous. The 
millions of inhabitants which China is faid | 
to contain are almoſt beyond credibility ;- 
and all between twenty and fixty years of 
age pay an annual tax. Notwithſtanding 
the induſtry of the people, we are told'that 
their amazing population frequently occa- 
Ee 2 ſions 
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fions a dearth. Parents who cannot ſup- 
port their female children, are permitted to 
caſt them into the river ; but they faſten to 
the child a gourd, that it may float on the 
water; and it often happens that ſome 
compaſſionate people of fortune, who are 
moved by the cries of the chitdren, fave 
them from perithing. 

The Chineſe in general have been repre- | 
fented as the moſt diſhoneſt, low, thieving 
ſet of people in the world. Their byps- | 
eriſy is ſaid to be without bounds; and the 
' men of property among. them practice the 
moſt avowed bribery, and the loweſt mean- 
neſſes to obtain preferment. But this cha- 
racter has been drawn by thoſe who were 
little acquainted with any parts of that 
empire but the ſea- port towns, where the 
inhabitants probably are worſe than in the 
interior parts of the country. 

Among the cuſtoms peculiar to China, 
one is, that every Chineſe keeps in his houſe 
a table upon which are written the names 
of his father, grandfather, and great grand- 
father, before which they frequently burn 
incenſe, and proſtrate themſelves; and 
when the father of the family dies, the name 

of 
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of the great grandfather i is taken away, and 
that of the deceaſed is added. 

One of the greateſt peculiarities in this 
country 1s its language. The Chineſe lan- 
guage contains only three hundred and 
thirty words, all of one ſyllable; but each 
word is pronounced with ſuch various mo- 
dulations, and all of them with a different 
meaning, that it becomes more- copious 
than could be eaſily imagined, and enables 
them to expreſs themſelves ſufficiently well 
in the communications of life. The Chi- 
neſe oral language being thus barren and 
contracted, is unfit for literature; and 
therefore their literature is all compriſed 
in arbitrary characters, which are ama- 
zingly complicated, and ſo numerous that 
it has been ſaid they amount to about eighty 
thouſand. Whatever eulogiums have been 
beſtowed on the learning of the Chineſe, 
this circumſtance is, in my opinion, ſuffi- 
cient to refute the poſſibility of any great 
excellence in reſpect of ſuch an acompliſh- 
ment. In no part of the world, however, 
is learning attended with fuch honors and 
rewards.as in China, The literati are re- 
verenced as men of another ſpecies, and are 
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the only nobility known in the country. If 
their birth be ever ſo mean and low, they 
become mandarins of the higheſt rank, in 
proportion to the extent of their learning, 
On the other hand, however exalted their 
birth may be, they quickly ſink into obſcu- 
rity, if they neglect the ſtudies Which had 
diſtinguiſhed their fathers. 

The Chineſe range all, their works of 
literature into four claſſes; compriſing, re- 
ſpectiyely, religion, hiſtory, philoſopby, and 
poetry. What proficiency they have really 
made in thoſe ſeveral branches, it is impoſ- 
ible for any perſon not acquainted with 
their language to aſcertain; but if we may 
form an opinion from the extreme venera- 
tion in which. they hold the celebrated 
Confucius, the father of their moral philo- 
ſophy, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that this 
is the branch which, next to that of reli- 
gion, they conſider as the moſt perfect of 
their ſciences. With natural philoſophy 
they appear. to be but little acquainted, 
That they have, however, a juſt claim to 
the invention of gunpowder, is fully aſcer- 
| tained, from their making uſe of it againſt 
Tamerlane, before any ſuch compoſition 
£4 ; | was 
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was known in Europe; but they were ac 
quainted with cannon only, and knew 
nothing of ſmall fire arms, Their induſtry 
in their manufactures of ſtuffs, porcelane, 
japanning, and the like ſedentary trades is 
amazing, and can be equalled only by their 
labors in the field, in making canals, le- 
velling mountains, raiſing gardens, and na- 
vigating their punts and boats, 

China contains few natural curioſities, 
but thoſe of the artificial kind are ſtupen- 
dous. The great wall ſeparating China 
from Tartary, to prevent the incurſions of 
that nation, is ſuppoſed to extend about 
fifteen hundred miles. It is carried over 
mountains and vallies, andi is built for the 
moſt part with brick and mortar, from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high, and about 
half as much in thickneſs. The Chineſe 
bridges cannot be ſufficiently admired, — 
They are erected ſometimes upon barges 
ſtrongly chained together, yet ſo as to be 
parted occaſionally, for allowing paſlage to 
the veſſels which fail up and down the 
river. Some of them extend from moun- 
tain to mountain, and conſiſt only of one 


arch; that over che river Saffrany is four 
/ hundred 
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hundred cubits long, and five hundred high, 


though a fingle arch, and joins two moun- 
tains, It is faid that in the interior parts 
of the empire ſome are yet more ſtupendous. 
The triumphal arches of this country 
form the next ſpecies of artificial curioſities, 
They are not built in the Greek and Roman 
ſtyle of architecture, but they are ſuperb 
and beautiful; erected with vaſt labor and 
expence, and all of them to the memory of 
their great men. The number of them 
over the empire is faid to amount to many 
hundreds. Their fepulchral monuments 
make likewiſe a diſtinguiſhed figure. 
Their towers, the models of which are now 
frequent in Europe, under the name of Pa- 
godas, are great embelliſhments to the face 


of the country. That of Nanking, which 


is two hundred feet high, and forty in dia- 


meter, is the moſt admired, and is called the 
Porcelane Tower, on account of its being 


lined with Chineſe tiles. Their temples 
are chiefly remarkable for the uncouth taſte 


in which they are built, their whimſical or- 


naments, and the uglineſs of the idols they 
contain; The Chineſe, like the people of 
Cracow are n fond of bells; of 

which 
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which there is one at Peking that weighs 
one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, 
but its ſound is ſaid to be diſagreeable. The 
laſt curioſity I ſhall mention is their fire- 
works, which are generally allowed to ex- 
cel thoſe of all other nations. | 

The empire of China is ſaid to contain 
four thouſand four hundred wall'd cities, 
the chief of which are Peking, Nanking, 
and Canton. The firſt of theſe, the capital 
of the empire, is ſituated in a very fer- 
tile plain, upwards of fifty miles diſtant 
from the great wall, and is ſaid to contain 
of inhabitants to the enormous amount of 
many millions. The walls and gates of 
Peking are of the extraordinary height of 
fifty cubits, and are fo broad that the ſen- 
tinels are placed upon them on horſeback. 
The principal edifice is the imperial palace, 
the grandeur of which conſiſts not ſo much 
in the elegance of the architecture as in the 
multitude of its buildings, courts, and gar- 


dens, all regularly diſpoſed. The palace is 


ſaid to be three miles in circumference; 
and the front of the building ſhines with 
gilding, paint, and varniſh, while the inſide 


is ſet off ah every thing that is moſt beau- 
tiful 


/ 
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tiful and precious in China, the Indies, and 
Europe. The gardens of this palace are 
of great extent, and there are raiſed in 
them, at proper diſtances, artificial mounts, 
from twenty to ſixty feet high, between 
which are a number of ſmall vallies, plen- 
tifully watered with canals, and which 
uniting, are formed into a number of 
lakes. 

Beautiful and magnificent barks ſail on 
theſe pieces of water, and the banks are 
ornamented with ranges of buildings, con- 
ſtructed in the moſt pleaſing and fantaſtic 
variety. The mounts are covered with 
ſuch trees as produce beautiful and aro- 
matic flowers; and, the canals are edged 
with ruſtic pieces of rock, ſo happily diſ- 
poſed as to imitate the wildneſs of nature. 

Of the religion of China little can be ſaid 
with any certainty. It ſeems as if the bulk 
of. the people worſhipped ſenſible objects; 
but their philoſophers, we are told, enter- 
tain more juſt ſentiments of the Deity; and 
in general the morality of the nation ap- 
proximates to that of Chriſtianity, But 
when I ſay ſo, I would be underſtood to 
peak excluſiyely of the charges of diſhoneſty 


and 


-” * My 
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and hypocriſy which have been mentioned 
above. 
The original aur of the Chineſe go- 


yernment ſeems to have been patriarchal, 


* almoſt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, 


and the emperor has hitherto been held by 
the people in the higheſt degree of ve- 
neration. But if we may give credit to 
ſome late accounts from that country, the 
ſame ſpirit of ſedition and tumult which at 


preſent actuates different provinces of Eu- 


rope, has made its appearance in the empire 
of China. What may be the iſſue of theſe 
diſorders it is difficult to ſay; ; but ſhould j in- 


teſtine diviſions proceed, it is probable that 
the Tartar nations on the north of the great 


wall, will embrace ſo favorable an oppor- 


tunity of ſurmounting the barrier which 


has been raiſed to prevent their hoſtile in- 


curſions; and the ſtandard of the Grand 


Lama may yet be erected on the imperial 
palace at Peking. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


Ham G previouſly taken a ſurvey of 
. China, I come by a cireuitous courſe to the 
continent of India; a country not unknown 
even in the time of Solomon, and whence 
the Greeks and Romans drew their moſt 
precious materials of luxury. What credit 
do you think would have been given to any 
prophet who ſhould have predicted that in 
the courſe of the preſent century, a com- 
pany of Britiſh merchants would acquire in 
this country a dominion far more extenſive 
than that of their own native ſovereign ? 

— quod ofetanti divim frromittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies en attulit ultra. 

Yet ſuch an event has taken place; an ex- 
traordinary phenomenon, and unexampled 
in the hiſtory of mankind. This country 
is generally divided into three great parts; 

| namely, 
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namely, the Peninſula of India beyond the 
Ganges, called the Farther Peninſula; the 
Main-Land, or the Mogul's Empire; and 
the Peninſula within, or on this ſide the 

Ganges. 1 
The original inhabitants of India are 
called Gentoos; or, according to others, 
Hindoos, and the country Hindoſtan or 
Indoſtan. They pretend that Brumma, 
their legiſlator, both in politics and religion, 
was inferior only to God, and that he ex- 
iſted many thouſand years before our ac- 
count of the Creation. The'Bramins, who 
are the Gentoo prieſts, farther ſay, that he 
bequeathed to them a book called the 
Vidam, containing his doctrines and in- 
ſtitutions, and that though the original is 
loſt, they are ſtill in poſſefſion of a com- 
mentary upon it, called Shatſka, which is 
written in the Shanfcrite tongue, now a 
dead language, and known only to the 
Bramins who ſtudy it. The foundation of 
Brumma's doctrine conſiſted in the belief 
of a Supreme Being, who has created a re- 
gular gradation of beings; in the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments; which is to con- 
| faſt 
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ſiſt of a tranſmigration into different bodies; 
according to the lives they have led in their 
pre- exiſtent ſtate. From this it appears 
more than probable that the Pythagorean 
Metempſychoſis took its riſe in India. The 
Bramins; however, to opefate upon the 
minds of the people, have had recourſe to 
ſenſible repreſentations of the Deity and 
his attributes, ſo that the original doctrines 
of Brumma have degenerated into rank and 
ridiculous idolatry, in the worſhip of fe- 
veral animals, and various images; which 
are likewiſe of the moſt hideous figures, 
either painted or carved. 

The Hindoos have, from time immemo- 
rial been divided into four great tribes; 
comprehending the different claſſes of ſo- 
ciety : the firſt and nobleſt of theſe are the 
Bramins, who alone can officiate in the 
prieſthood, like the Levites among the 
Jews. Beſides this diviſion into tribes, the 
Gentoos, or Hindoos, are alſo divided into 
caſts; of which it is computed there are no 
leſs than eighty-four, though fome make 
the number ſtill greater. All theſe cafts 
differ from each other in point of rank, and 
they are extremely tenacious of the privi- 

leges 
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leges and cuſtoms annexed to their different 
diviſions. An Indian of an inferior would 
think himſelf honored by adopting the 
cuſtoms of a ſuperior caſt ; but the latter. 

would have recourſe to blows, ſooner. 
than not vindicate its prerogatives. The 
inferior receives with. reſpe& the victuals 
prepared by a ſuperior caſt, but the latter 
will not partake of a meal which has been 
prepared by the hands of an inferior; and 
their marriages are circumſcribed by the 
fame barriersas the reſt of their intereourſes. 
The diet of thoſe people is chiefly rice 
and vegetables, dreſſed with ginger and 
other ſpices, which grow almoſt ſpontane- 
ouſly in their gardens. They eſteem milk 
the pureſt of food, becauſe they think it 

partakes of ſome of the properties of the 

nectar of. their gods, and becauſe they eſ- 
teem the cow herfelf almoſt as a divinity. 
Their manners are gentle, and their hap- 
pineſs conſiſts in domeſtic life. Their re- 
hgion permits them to have ſeveral wives, 
but they feldom have more than one; and 
it has been obſerved that their wives are 
diſtinguiſhed by a decency of behaviour, 
and a faithful attachment to their huſbands, 
which 
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which might do honor to married women 
in the moſt civilized countries. The cuſtom 
of women burning themſelves upon the 
death of their huſbands, ſeems not to be 
aboliſhed, though it is now lefs fr equent 
than formerly. 

The religion of the Gentoos forbids them 
to quit their own ſhores; ; and this injunc- 
tion ſeems to be founded upon a principle 
of policy. They are taught that the waters 
of the three great rivers, Ganges, Kiſtna; 
and Indus, have the facred virtue of puri- 
fying thoſe who bathe in them from all 
pollution and fins; and hence they are re- 
ſtrained from emigrating into diſtant coun- 
tries: The facred rivers are fo fituated 
that thete is no part of India where the 
inhabitants may not have an opportunity 
of wathing away their fins. The Ganges, 
which riſes in the mountains of Thibet, 
runs through the provinces of Bengal, Ba- 
har, and Orixa, and the upper provinces of 
Oude, Delhi, &e. The Kiſtna divides the 
Carnatic from Golconda, and runs through 
the Viſapour into the interior parts of the 
Decan; while the Indus, bounding the 

| Guzarat 
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Guzarat provinces, ſeparates e ay 
the dominions of Perſia; | | 


The Gentoos are much leſs e thei; in- 


fluence of their paſſions than the inhabit- 


ants of other countries; and for this there 


ſeems to be two cauſes. Their vegetable 


dict affords leſs nouriſhment than that which 
conſiſts of animal food; and by marrying 
early, the males before fourteen, and the 
females at ten or eleven years of age, they 


are kept low and feeble in their perſons, 


A man 1s in the decline of life at thirty, 
and the beauty of the women is in decay at 
eighteen; at twenty-five they have all the 
marks of old age. 
Such are the people who form the great 
body of the ſubjects of the Britiſh empire 


in India; and conſidering they are ex- 


tremely numerous, it is fortunate for the 
ſecurity of our ſettlements in that country, 
that they are of pacific diſpoſitions. This 
is more than can be ſaid of the Were | 
ing natives in India. 1 

The Mahometans, who, in Indoſtan are 
called Moors, are of Perſian, Turkiſh, Ara- 
bic, and other extractions. They early 


began, in RNS reigns of the caliphs of Bag- 
F f Aad, 
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dad, to invade Indoſtan. They penetrated 
as far as Delhi, which they made their 
capital; but their empire was overturned 
by Tamerlane, who founded the Mogul go- 
vernment. Thoſe princes being ſtrict Ma- 
hometans, received under their protection 
all who profeſſed the ſame religion, and 
who being a brave, active people, counter- 
balanced the number of the natives. They 
are ſaid to have introduced the diviſion of 
provinces, over which they appointed ſou- 
bahs; and theſe provinces, each of which 
might be ſtyled an empire, were ſubdivided 
into nabobſhips ; each nabob being imme- 
diately accountable to his Soubah, who, in 
proceſs of time became almoſt independent 
of the Emperor, or, as he is called, the 
Great Mogul, upon their paying him an an- 
nual tribute. The vaſt reſort of Perſian 
and Tartar tribes has hikewiſe ſtrengthened. 
the Mahometan government ; but it is ob- 
ſerved, that in two or three generations, 
the progeny of thoſe adventurers degene- 
rate into all the indolence-and ſenſuality of 

the Fat, | 
Of all thoſe tribes, the Mahrattas at pre- 
fent make the greateſt figure. They are a 
| | kind 
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| kind of mereenariegz who live on the 
mountains between Indoſtan and Perſia; 
They commonly ſerve on horſeback, and 
when well commanded, they have been 
known to give law even, to the court of 
Delhi. Though originally Gentoos, they 
are of bold active ſpirits, and pay no great 
reſpect to the principles of their religion. 
Bengal, of all the Indian provinces, is 
perhaps the moſt intereſting to à Briton. 
It is regarded as the ſtore-houſe of the Eaſt- 
Indies. Its fertility exceeds that of Egypt 
after having been overflowed by the Nile; 
and the produce of its ſoil conſiſts of rice, 
ſugar-canes, corn, reſamum, ſmall mul- 
berries and other trees. Its calicos, filks, 
ſaltpetre, lacca, opium, wax, and civet go 
all over the world; and proviſions here are 
in great plenty, and incredibly cheap, par- 
ticularly pullets, ducks, and geeſe. . The 
country is interſected by canals cut out of 
the Ganges for the benefit of commerce, 
and extends near a hundred leagues on both 
| ſides of the Ganges, full of towns and vil- 
lages. The principal Engliſh factory in 
Bengal is at Calcutta, which is likewiſe 
{7 Ff A | "5 
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the capital ſeat of thg Britiſh government 
in that country. 

The winds in this climate. generally blow 
fin ſix months from the ſouth, and fix from 
the north. April, May, and the beginning 
of June are exceſſively hot, but refreſhed 
by ſea- breezes; and in ſome dry ſeaſons, 
the hurrieanes, which tear up the ſands, 
and let them fall in dry ſhowers, are ex- 
tremely difagreeable, In general the Eu- 
ropeans who arrive at Indoſtan are com- 
monly ſeized with fome illneſs, fuch as a 
flux, or fever, under different appearances; 
but when properly treated, eſpecially if 
the patients are abſtemious, they recover, 
and afterwards-prove healthy. 

In the peninſula within the Ganges, 
about the end of June a ſouth-weſt wind 
begins to blow from the ſea on the coaſt of 
Malabar, which lies to that aſpect; and 
this, with continual rains, laſts four months, 
during which time all is ſerene on the coaſt 
of Coromandel; on the eaſt ſide of the pe- 
ninſula. Towards the end of October, the 
rainy ſeaſon and the change of the mon- 
foons begin. on the Coromandel coaſt, 


which being deſtitute .of good harbours, 
Fenders , 
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renders it extremely dangerous for ſhips to 
remain there during that time; ; and to this 
is owing, the periodical returns of the 
Engliſh ſhipping'to Bombay, upon the Ma- 
labar coaſt. The air is naturally hot in this 
peninſula, but it is refreſhed by breezes ; 
the wind changing every twelve hours. 
The inhabitants in this part are more black 
in complexion than thoſe of the other pe- 
ninſulas of India, though lying nearer to 

the equator, which has "inath ſome ſuſpect 
them to be the deſcendants of an ancient 
colony from Ethiopia. Fort St. George, 
better known by the name of Madras, is 
the capital of the Engliſh Eaſt India Com- 
pany's territories in this part. But I have 
faid enough to you of this country. The 
farther peninſula of India is ſtill very im- 
perfectly known ; and I ſhall not enter up- 
on any account of the numerous iſlands in 
the Indian ſea, as the diſtinction between 
them conſiſts chiefly in the difference of 
extent, and the diverſity of produce, which 
is NY that of 922 ſpices, 
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1 our . 1 from 
India, we enter the kingdom of Perſia, 
formerly the dominion of the great Cyrus, 
and a country which gave name to one 
of the moſt celebrated manarchies in the 
ancient world. In ſp extenſive an empire, 
both the air and the ſoil muſt differ greatly 
in the ſeyeral provinces, Thoſe in the 
northern part, as lying near mountains 
commonly covered with ſnow, are cold; 
but in the ſouthern provinces, the air is 
hot, and ſometimes communicates.noxious 
| blaſts to the midland part, which otherwiſe 
enjoys a ſerene and pure atmoſphere.” The 
ſoil is not luxuriant towards Tartary and the 
Caſpian ſea, but with cultivation it might 
produce abundance of corn and fruits. 
South of Mount Taurus, the fertility of the 
. country 
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country in corn, fruits, wine, and the other 
luxuries. of life, are equalled by few coun» 
tries. The fruits in general are delicious, 
and in ſome parts, near Iſpahan eſpecially, - 
produce almoſt all the flowers that are cul- 
tivated in Europe, but of a more exalted 
flavour. There' is, however, perhaps no 
country of ſo great an extent, that has ſo 
few rivers as Perſia, The moſt conſider- 
able are thoſe of Kur, ancient Cyrus ; and 
Aras, anciently Araxes, which riſe in the 
mountains of Ararat, and joining their 
ſtreams, fall into the Caſpian ſea. Some 
ſmall rivulets falling- from the mountains, 
water the country 1n particular. parts ; but 
upon the whole, there is a ſcarcity of wa- 
ter, though this defect, where“ it prevails, 
is uſually ſupplied by means of reſervoirs, 
aqueducts, canals, and other ingenious ex- 
pedients. Water, in all the Mahometan 
countries, is an article of great conſump- 
tion, on account of their frequent abluti- 
ons; and this is no where more neceſſary, 
than in Perſia, as the inhabitants ſeldom 
change their linen: a cuſtom in hot cli- 
mates particularly prejudicial. 
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In the morning early the Perſians drink 
coffee, and about eleven o'clock go to 
dinner, which conſiſts of fruits, ſweet- 
meats, and milk. Their chief meal is at 
night, They eat at their repaſts cakes 
of rice, and others og wheat flower ; and 
holding it an abomination to cut either bread 
or any kind of meat, after it is dreſſed, theſe 
cakes are made thin, that they may he eaſily 
broken with the hand. Their meat which 
is generally mutton, or fowls, is ſo pre- 
pared, that they divide it with their fingers, 
But with reſpect to one diſh in re | 
they have deviated from the taſte of their 
anceſtors. The ancient Perſians never fat 
down, to a great entertainment without a 
roaſted aſs before them, which was always 
| ſerved up entire. This luxury is now fallen 
into diſuſe ; but the change ſeems not to 
proceed from any ſuperior delicacy in their 
entertainments of cating and drinking. 
They are temperate, however, in every 
thing, except in the uſe of tobacco; of 
which they ate ſo immoderately fond, that 
ſome of them have been known to leave 
their country, rather than be debarred from 
that enjoy ment. They ſmoke through a 

| tube 
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tube fixed in water, ſo as to be cool in the 
mouth. The Perſians are paſſionately fond 

of poetry, moral ſentences, and hyperbole z 
and in all ages have been remarkable for 
hoſpitality. They are likewiſe fond of 
riding, and excel, as heir anceſtors the Par- 
thians did, in archery. 

There is in Perſia an extraordinary fine 
vena of ſheep, the wool and fleſh of which 
are equally valued. It is not uncommon 
for them to have tails that weigh 'eight or 
ten pounds, and they have fix or eien 

horns; ſome of which ſtand. out horizon- 
tally, and occaſion a great deal of blood to 
be ſpilt when the rams engage with each 
other. Their goats likewiſe are much eſ- 
teemed for the fine wookon their bellies, as 
well as for their fleſh, 

Men may marry for life, or for any de- 
termined time, in Perſia, as well as over all 
Turkey; and travellers or merchants, who 
intend to ſtay ſome time in any city, and 
are diſpoſed for ſuch a contract, commonly 
apply to the cadee or judge, for a wife dur- 
ing, the time of his reſidence. | 5 3 

The Perſians in ancient times were fa- 


mous for learning, and their poets renown- 
| 5 8 
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ed all over the eaft ; but I ſuſpect, from 
the taſte which the Perſians have for hyper- 
bole, that however animated their compo- 
fitions might be, they would furniſh a cri- 
tic with more examples of bombaſt than 
of the genuine ſublime. Be this as it may, 
there certainly is in the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, a manuſcript, containing the lives of 
no leſs than a hundred and thirty-five of the 
| fineſt poets. One of theſe, named F erdoſi, 
compriſed the hiſtory of Perſia, in a feries 
of epic poems, which employed him near 
thirty years, and which Mr. Jones affirms 
to be a*glorious monument of Eaſtern ge- 
nius and learning. TwWo other celebrated 
Perſian poets are Hafiz and Sheik Sadi; and 
the tombs of both, which ſtill remain, are 
held in great veneration. That of Hafiz 
ſtands about two miles from the city of 
|  Sherauz. It is conſtructed of fine white 
marble, eight feet in length, and four in 
breadth. On the top and fides of the tomb 
are ſelect pieces from the poet's own works, 
moſt beautifully cut in the Perſian cha- 
rafter. During the ſpring and ſummer ſea- 


. ſons, the inhabitants viſit here, and amuſe 


themſelves with ſmoaking, playing at cheſs 


and 


Ul 
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and other games ; reading alſo the works of 
Hafiz, whoſe memory they vener ate almoſt 
to a degree of adoration. | 
About three or four miles from the tomb 
of Hafiz, is that of Sheik Sadi. This is a 
large ſquare building, at the upper end of 
which are two alcove receſſes in the wall, 
built of ſtone, in good preſervation, On 
the ſides of it are engraved many ſentences 
relative to the poet and his works. Sadi 
flouriſhed about five-hundred and fifty 
years ago, and his productions are held 
in great eſteem among all the eaſtern 
nations, for their morality, and. the ex- 
cellent preoepts they inculcate. On the 
top of the tomb is a covering of painted 
wood, black and gold, on which is written 
an ode of the Sheik's, and: on removing 
this board, 1s perceived the ſtone coffin in 
which his remains were depoſited. This 
the votaries who come thither, take care to 
firew with flowers, roſaries, and various ö 
offerings. = 
At preſent learning is at a very low ebb 
among the Perſians. . Their boaſted ſkill in 
aſtronomy is reduced to a mere ſmattering 
in that ſcience, and terminates in judicial 
wi, | aſtrology, 


Co 
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aſtrology, to which the Perſians are now 
ſuperſtitiouſiy addicted. The learned pro- 
ſeſſion in greateſt eſteem amongſt them is 
that of medicine, which is at perpetual va- 
riance with aſtrology; becauſe every doſe |. 
muſt be adminiſtered in the auſpicious hour 
fixed by the aſtrologers : a reſtriction which 
muſt often defeat the ſucceſs of whatever 
has been preſcribed. 

The moſt remarkable piece of antiquity 
in Perſia, is the famous palace of Perſepolis, 
which ſtands at the diſtance of between 
- thirty and forty miles from Sherauz. It is 
ſituated on a riſing ground, and commands 
an extenſive proſpect over the plain of, 
Merdaſht, The mountain Rehumut encircles 
the palace in the form of an amphitheatre. 
You aſcend to the columns by a grand 
ſtair-caſe of blue ſtone, conſiſting of a hun- 
dred and four ſteps. The firſt object that 
ſtrikes the beholder on his entrance, are 
two portals of ſtone, each about fifty feet 
in height. The ſides are embelliſhed with 
two ſphinxes of an immenſe fize, dreſſed 
out with a profuſion of bead-work, and, 
contrary. to the uſual method, they are re- 
preſented ſtanding. On the fides above 


arc 
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are inſeriptions in an ancient character, the 
meaning of which no perſon hitherto has 
been able to decypher. 

- At a ſmall diſtance from theſe portals 
you aſcend another flight of ſteps, which 
lead ta the grand hall of columns. 'The 
fides of this ſtair-caſe are ornamented with 
a variety of figures in baſſo-relievo. Moſt 
of them have veſſels in their hands; here 
and there a camel appears, and in other 
parts a triumphal car, deſigned after the 

Roman faſhion. Beſides theſe, are ſeveral 
led horſes, oxen and rams, which diverſify 
the proceſſion. At the head of the ſtair- 
caſe, is another baſſo- relievo, repreſenting a 
lion ſeiſing a bull; and cloſe to this are 
other inſcriptions 1 in ancient characters 

On arriving at the top of the ſtair-caſe, 
you enter what was formerly a moſt mag- 
nificent hall. Fifteen of the columns yet 
remain entire, and are maſterly pieces of 
maſonry. Their pedeſtals are curiouſly 
worked, and appear little injured by the 
ravages of time. The ſhafts are fluted - 
up to the top, and the capitals are adorned 
with a profuſion of fret work. | 
: , 1 Proceeding 


1 
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- Proceeding eaſtward from this hall, you 
arrive at a very large ſquare building, 
the entrance to which is through a door 
of granite, Moſt” of the doors and win- 
dows of this apartment ſtill exiſt; they 
are of black marble, and poliſhed like a 
mirror. On the ſides of the doors, at the 
entrance, are bas-reliefs of two figures at 
full length, they repreſent a man in the 
attitude of ſtabbing a goat; with one hand 
he ſeizes the animal by the horn, and with 


the other thruſts a dagger into its belly. 


One of the goat's feet reſts upon the breaſt 
of the man, and the other upon his right 
arm. This device is common throughout 
the palace. Over another door of the 
ſame apartment, is a repreſentation of two 
men at full length: Behind them ſtands a 
domeſtic, holding in his hand a ſpread um- 
brella, They are ſupported by large 
round ſtaves, appear to be in years, have 
long beards, and a profuſion of hair upon 
their heads, 
At the ſouth-weſt entrance of this apart- 
ment are two large pillars of ſtone, upon 
which are carved four figures; they are 


dreſſed in long en, and hold in their 
hands 
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hands ſpears ten feet in length. At this 
entrance alſo the remains of a ſtair-caſe of 
blue ſtone are ſtill viſible, Vaſt numbers 
. of broken pieces of pillars, ſhafts, and ca- 
pitals, are ſcattered over a conſiderable ex- 
tent of ground; ſome of them of ſuch an 
enormous ſize, that it is wonderful to think 
how they could have been deen whole, 
and ſet up together. 

The materials of which this . is 
compoſed, are chiefly hard blue ſtone; but 
the doors and windows of the apartments 
are all of black marble, and ſo beautifully 
poliſhed. as to reflect an object like a mirror. 
One of the principal things worthy of re- 
mark, is the immenſe ſtrength of the foun-⸗ 
dation. The whole of the palace takes in 
a circuit of fourteen hundred ſquare yards; 
its front from north to ſouth is ſix hundred 
paces, and from eaſt to weft three hundred 
and ninety. The height of the foundation, 
in front, is in ſeveral parts from forty to 
fifty feet, and conſiſts of two immenſe. 
ſtones laid together, The fides are-not ſo 
high, and are more unequal, owing to the 
vaſt. quantity of ſand which has fallen from 
the mountain. 


The 
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The hall of pillars appears to bande been 


detached from the reſt of the palace, and 
to have had a communication with the 
other parts by hollow galleries of ſtone. 
By the pedeſtals of the pillars which remain, 


the hall ſeems originally to have confiſted 


of nine diſtinct rows of columns, each 


containing ſix; making conſequently | in all 


fifty- four. The. fifteen that remain are 
from ſeventy to eighty feet in height, the 
diameter at the baſe is twelve feet, and the 
diſtance hetween each column twenty-two. 
By the poſition of the front pillars, the hall 
appears to have been open towards the 


plain; but four of the pillars facing the 
mountain, and which are at ſome diſtance 
from the reſt, ſeem to have been intended 


for a portico, or entrance from the. eaſt. 
The materials of the columns are a mixed 
ſort of red ſtone, granular. The hall, ſi- 
tuated on an eminence,” and commanding 
an extenſive view of the plain of Mer- 
daſht, is ſtrikingly grand, and conveys to 


the beholder the idea of a hall of audience 


of a powerful and warlike monarch. 
When and by whom this palace was ori- 


r built, it s impoſſible to determine. 


Some 
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Some have aſcribed it to Diicivs, the Perſian 
emperor,, who was conquered by Alex- 
ander. That it is however of great anti- 
quity no doubt can be entertained. | 

Behind the hall of pillars, and cloſe waiter 
the mountain, are the remains of a very 
large building of a quadrangular form,— 


This may have made either a part of the” . - 


palace, or perhaps a detached temple; as it 
has within-ſide ſymbols emblematical of re- 
| ligious appropriation: This building has 
four principal entrances indifferent quarters. 

Notwithſtanding the- magnificence of | 
theſe, and other aticient buildings found in 
different parts of Perſia, they are void of 
that elegance and beauty which we admire ' 
in the Greek architecture. The tombs of 
the Perſian kings are ſtupendous works, 
cut out of a rock, and waghly ornamented 
with ſculpture, 

The houſes of the men of quality in 
Perſia are in the ſame taſte with thoſe of 
the: Aſiatic Turks. They are ſeldom above 
one ſtory. high, built of bricks, with flat 
roofs for walking on, and thick walls; The 
doors are narrow and clumſy, the hall 

arched; and the rooms have no communis | 
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cation but with the hall, the kitchen and 
office houſes being built apart. Inſtead of 
chimnies, moſt of them have a round hole 
in the middle of the room. Their fur- 
niture chiefly conſiſts of carpets; and their 
beds are two thick cotton quilts, which 
ſerve them likewiſe for coverlids, with: car- 
pets under them. | 

Iſpahan, the capital of Perſia, ſtands i in 
a ſine plain, within a mile of the river 
Zenderhand, which ſupplies it with water, 
It is computed to be twelve miles in cir- 
cumference; of which the royal palace 
occupies a great part. The ſtreets are nar- 
row and crooked, and the chief amuſement _ 
of the inhabitants is on the flat roofs of 
their houſes, where they generally ſpend | 
the ſummer evenings... There are in Iſ- 
pahan no leſs than a hundred and ſixty 
moſques, and eighteen hundred caravan- 
ſeras. The number of PRIN: baths is like - 
wiſe very great. 

The Perſians equal, if not plead all the 
manufacturers in the world in filk, woollen, 
- mohair, carpets, and leather. In their car- 
pets. in particular, they have the art of 
young . ne and elegance to 12% 
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neſs, neatneſs, and ſhew ; notwitliſtanding 
which they are ignorant of painting, and 
their drawings are very rude. Their dying 
excels that of Europe. Their ſilver and 
gold laces, and threads, are admirable for 
preſerving their luſtre: Their embroideries, 
and horſe furniture are not to be equalled; 
nor are they ignorant of the pottery and 
window-glaſs manufactures. On the other 
hand, their carpenters are very indifferent 
workmen; which is ſaid to be owing to 
the ſcarcity of timber all over Perſia. Theit 
jewellers and goldſmiths are alſo clumſy 
artiſts, and they are ignorant of clock- 
making, and the manufacture of looking 
glaſſes; But they lie under great diſadvan- 
tages from the arbitrary form of government, 
and the rapacity exerciſed by thoſe who 

often aſcend the throne by uſurpation. 
The | irrevocable laws of the ancient 
Medes and Perſians are no longer-known; 
having periſhed; it is probable; with the 
conſtitution to which they owed their ex- 
iſtence. At preſent, in Petſia, as in every 
mahometan country, they have no other 
law but the koran, and the comments of 
the eceleſiaſties upon it. The prieſts enjoy 
68 2 the 
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the privilege of being judges | in all os; 
both civil and religious; but ſuch as are 
criminal, the governors take upon them to 
decide: not however without-this authority 
being proteſted againſt by the prieſthood, 
In reſpect to the judgments of the king, or 
his viceroys, they are all arbitrary. 

The law in caſes of debt is extremely 


ſevere. If the debtor be unable to pay, he 


is delivered to the creditor to be dealt with 
as he ſhall determine; the latter having it 
in his power to ſell him, with all his family, 
or make ſlaves of the whole, if he pleaſes. 
All perſons here plead their own cauſe, - 
the women as. well as the men; only the 
former are veiled; and have a particular 
part of the court afligned them to ſtand in. 
The principal buſineſs for which they ap- 
pear before a judge, is to obtain a divorce, 
They uſually ground their action on the 
impotence of their huſbands, and are always 
on thoſe occaſions extremely clamorous. 
Murders and robberies 'rarely occur in 
Perſia, guards being. placed on every road 
to prevent them, or apprehend offenders, 
Bakers and cooks have ſometimes been 
baked or roaſted alive, for defrauding the 


People 
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people of their proviſions by falſe weights; 
but for the moſt part, they are only con- 
fined, or condemned to the baſtinado. 
Though the Perſians profeſs the religion 
of Mahomet no leſs than the Turks, they 
differ conſiderably in their principles from 
thoſe of that nation; the latter following 
Abubeker, Omar, and. Oſman, and the for- 
mer the comments of Hali. Such is the 
antipathy between thoſe two ſeas, that; 
not content with the moſt rancorous ha- 
tred, they even curſe each other in their 
prayers. Both parties, however, call them- 
ſelves Muſſelmen, or of the number of the 
faithful, They have two articles of faith, 
namely, that there'is but one God; and 
that Mahomet is his prophet. The com- 
mandments of their religion are, to obſerve 
corporal purifications ; to pray five fives a 
a day; to give alms; to faſt in the month 
Ramezan; and to goon pilgrimage to 
Mecca. To this ſyſtem the Perſians add 
another article of faith, which is, that Hali 
is the vicar of God. 

Their religion is, if poſſible, in ſome 
things, more fantaſtical and ſenſual than that 
of the Turks, and is in many points mingled - 
Gg 3 „„ 
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with nie ſuperſtitions. Some of them 
even maintain the Pythagorean doctrine of 
tranſmigration. There are ſtill in the 
country a vaſt number of Guebres or Gaurs, 
who pretend to be the diſciples and ſuc- 
ceſſors of the ancient Magi, the followers 
of Zoroaſter. A combuſtible ſpot of ground, 
about ten miles diſtant from Baku, a city 
in the north of. Perſia, 1s the ſcene where 
theſe people perform their ſolemn devotions. 
There are upon this ground ſeyeral old 
little temples, in one of which the Guebres 
pretend to preſerve the ſacred flame of the 


univerſal fire, which riſes from the end of 


a large hollow cane ſtick in the ground, re- 
ſembling a lamp burning ag very pure 
ſpirits. 


- 
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F. the kingdom which ] laſt viſited, 
there is an immediate tranſition-into Arabia, 
This country is formed into three diviſions, 
which are Arabia Petræa, on the north- 
weſt ; Arabia Deſerta, in the middle ; and 
Arabia Felix, on the ſouth-eaſt. It is al- 
moſt ſurrounded with ſeas, and there are 
few fountains, ſprings, or rivers in this 
country, except the Euphrates, which 
waſhes the north-eaſt -limits of it. As a 
conſiderable part of this territory lies under 
the Torrid Zone, the air is exceſſively hot 
and dry, and the country is ſubje& to hot 
peſtilential winds, like thoſe on the oppo- 
ſite ſhores of Perſia, which often prove 
fatal, eſpecially to ſtrangers. The ſoil in 
ſome parts, is nothing more than immenſe 
ſands, which, when agitated by the winds, 
roll like the troubled ocean, and ſometimes 
form 
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form mountains, by which whole carayans 
have been overwhelmed. In theſe deſerts 
the caravans having no tracks, are guided 
as at ſea, by a compaſs, or by the ſtars, for 
they travel chiefly in the night. 

This country, except ſometimes at the 
equinoxes, is never refreſhed with rain; 
and the intenſeneſs of the cold in the night; 
is almoſt equal in degree to that of the heat 

in the day - time. But the ſouthern parts of 
Arabia, deſervedly called the happy, is 
bleſſed with an excellent ſoil, and in ge- 
neral, is very fertile. The cultivated lands, 
which are chiefly about the towns near the 
ſea coaſt, produce balm of gilead, manna, 
myrrh, caſſia, aloes, frankincenſe, ſpike- 
nard, and other valuable gums ; with cin- 
namon, pepper, oranges, lemons, pome- 
granates, figs, and other fruits. Honey 
and wax are in great plenty, and there is a 
ſmall quantity of corn and wine. This 
country 1s famous for its coffee and its dates, 
the laſt of which are ſcarcely found any 
where in ſuch perfection as here and in 
Perſia, There are few trees fit for timber 
in Arabia, and little wood of any kind, 
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The moſt uſeful animals in this country 


are camels and dromedaries, which are ad- 


mirably fitted by Providence for traverſing 
the dry and parched deſerts; for by a pe- 


cular contrivance in their ceconomy, they 


can throw up the liquor from their ſtomach 
into their throat, and by that means can 


travel ſix or eight days without water. 
The camels en carry eight hundred 


pounds weight on their backs, which are alſo 


peculiarly formed for the ſecurity of bur- 
dens, which are not removed during the 


whole journey.: for the camels naturally 


| kneel down to reſt, and afterwards riſe 
without diſcompoſing their loads. The 
dromedary is a ſmall camel that will travel 


many miles a day. It is a common obſerva- 


tion among the Arabs, that wherever there 
are trees, water is not far off. The camels 
will ſmell a pool at a conſiderable diſtance, 


and ſet up their great trot til they come to 
it, I need not tell you, that the Arabian 
horſes are well known in;Europe, and have , 


contributed to improve the breed of thoſs 
in England. 


The Arabians, like moſt of the nations in 


Aſia, are of a middle ſtature, * and of 


| 
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a ſwarthy complexion, with their hair and 
eyes black. They are ſwift of foot, exce]- 
lent. horſemen, and in general a martial 
people, expert at the bow and lance, and, 
ſince they became acquainted with ire 
arms, good. markſmen. The inhabitants 
of the inland country live in tents,. after 
the manner of the Tartars, and remove 
from place to place with their flocks and 
herds. But they are in general ſuch rob- 


bers, that travellers and pilgrims who come 


thither from all nations, through motives 
of devotion or cutioſity, are ſtruck with 
terror on approaching towards the deſerts. 
For thoſe banditti, headed by a captain, 
traverſe the country in conſiderable troops 


75 on horſeback, and aſſault and plunder the 


caravans. On the ſea coaſt they act like- 


' wiſe as pirates, and make prizes of every 


veſſel which they can maſter, of whatever 


nation. 


The roving Ane have all the appearance 


of banditti, Their habit is a kind of blue 


ſhirt, tied about them with a white ſaſh or 
girdle ; and ſome of them have a veſt of 
furs or ſheep ſkins gver it. They wear 
drawers, and ſometimes ſlippers, but no 

ſtockings z 


ſtockings ; and have a cap or turban on 
their heads. Many of them go almoſt 
naked; but, as in the eaſtern countries, 
the women are ſo wrapped up, that nothing 
can be ſeen but their eyes. Like other 
Mahometans, the Arabs eat all kinds of 
fleſh, except that of hogs; but prefer the 
fleſh of camels to any other. Their uſual _ 
drink 1s water, ſometimes ſweetened with 
ſugar, ar ſherbet made of oranges. They 
likewiſe drink coffee, and even tea; but 
uſe no ſtrong liquors, | 

The Arabians in former times were fa- 
mous for their learning, and ſkill in all the 
liberal arts, particularly that of. medicine ; 
and ſcience was known amongſt them even 
during the period of the darkeſt ages in 
Europe: but there is ſcarcely any country 
at preſent where the people are ſo univer- 
ſally ignorant. The common language in 
the three Arabias is the Arabick, or corrupt 
Arabian, which is likewiſe ſpoken with 
ſome variation of diale&, over great part 
of the Eaſt, from Egypt te the court of the 
Great Mogul. The pure Arabic which is 
ſaid to be a diale& of the Hebrew, and ac- 
counted by the eaſtern nations the moſt co- 
pious | 
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pious and energetic language in the world, 
1s taught in their ſchools, as Greek and La- 
tin among the Europeans, and. uſed by Ma- 
hometans in their worſhip ; for as the Ko- 
ran was written in this language, they will 
not ſuffer it to be read in any other. 

The famous Mount Sinai, 1 is ſituated in 
Arabia Petræa. From it may be ſeen. 
Mount Horeb, where Moles kept the flocks 
of Jethro, his father-in-law, when he faw 
the burning buſh, On both theſe moun- - 
tains are many chapels and cells, occupied 
by the Greek and Latin monks, who, like 
the religious at Jeruſalem, pretend to ſhew 
the very ſpot which was the ſcene of any 
miracle or tranſaction recorded in ſcripture, | 
What is called the Deſert of Sinai, is a 
beautiful plain near nine miles- long, and 
about three in breadth, It lies open to the 
north-eaſt, but to the ſouthward is cloſed 

by ſome of the-lower eminences of Mount 
Sinai; and other parts of the mountain 
make ſuch encroachments upon the plain, 
as to divide it in two, each ſo capacious as 
to have been ſufficient to receive the whole 
camp of the Iſraelites. | 
The 
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The chief cities in Arabia are Mocha, 
Aden, Muſcar, Suez, and Juddah, where 
moſt of the trade of this country is carried 
on. Mocha is well built, the houſes very 
lofty, and covered with a ſtucco which 
gives them a dazzling whiteneſs. The cir- 
cuit of, the walls is two miles, and there 
are in it ſeveral handſome moſques. Suez, 
the Arſinoe of the ancients, is ſurrounded 
by the Deſert, and is but an ill-built 
place. Juddah is the place of the greateſt 
trade on the Red Sea. But the capital of 
all Arabia is Mecca, the birth- place of Ma- 
homet. There is here a moſque which is 
generally accounted the moſt magnificent 
of any temple in the Turkiſh dominions. 
Its roof, which is lofty, is raiſed in the 
faſhion of a dome, and covered with gold 
having at the end two beautiful towers, of 
extraordinary height and architecture. The 
moſque has two gates, with a window over 
each ; and the whole building within is 
decorated with the fineſt gildings and ta- 
peſtry. The number of pilgrims who . 
yearly viſit this place is almoſt incredible ; . 
every muſſelman be ing obliged by his reli- 
| COS i 3 
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gion to come thither once in his life wy 
or ſend a deputy. | 

At the city of Medina mid, to which! 
Mahomet fled when he was driven out of 
Mecca,, and which is the. place where he 
Was buried, is a ſtately moſque, ſupported 
by four hundred pillars, and furniſhed with 
three hundred filver lamps, which are con- 
tinually burning. The Turks give this 
moſque the name of the Moſt Holy,” be: 
cauſe in it is placed the coffin of their pro- 
phet Mahomet, covered with cloth of gold, 
under a canopy of filver tiſſue, which the 
Baſhaw of Egypt, by order of the Grand 
Setgnior, renews every year. The camel 


which brings it, is held in a fort of vener- 


ation, and is never afterwards to be em- 
ployed in any drudgery. Over the foot of 
the coffin is a rich golden creſcent, curiouſly 
wrought, and adorned with precious ſtones, 
To this place the pilgrims reſort, as to 
Mecca, but not in ſuch numbers. 

From the licentiouſneſs of tlie Arabs; 
and the predatory life which they lead, one 
would be apt to think that there was no 
political ſubordination amongſt them; but 
the inland country of Arabia is under the 

4 government 


government of many petty princes, Who 
are ſtyled Xerifs and Imans, both of them 
compriſing the offices of king and prieſt, 
in the ſame manner as the caliphs of the 
Saracens, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet. They 
are, in fact abſolute both in temporal and 
ſpiritual authority; the ſucceſſion is here- 
ditary, and they have no other laws than 
thoſe found in the koran, and the comments 
upon it. The northern Arabs owe ſubjec- 
tion to the Turks, and are governed by 
baſhaws reſiding among them; but it is 
certain that they receive large gratuities 
from the Grand Seignior, for protecting the 
pilgrims that paſs through thoſe parts _ 
the'danger of being robbed. 
The ſouthern and inland parts of Arabi Ty 
have had the ſingular good fortune not only 
to maintain their freedom and independence 
through all ages, but to have made the 
moſt extenſive and rapid conqueſts ever at- 
chieved by any nation. This was, however, 
not the effect of valor, or military exertion 
alone, but of an enthuſiaſm, inflamed with 
ſuperſtition, which bore down every thing 
before it. An ignorant, but artful impoſtor, 


Mahomet, a native of this territory, had the 
| addreſs 
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addreſs to impoſe himſelf upon his coyntry- 
men as a ' prophet ſent immediately by God 
into the world, for the purpoſe, as he pre- 
tended, not only of inſtructing mankind in 
the divine will, but of compelling them to 
obey it. The reſult of the fiction exceeded 
his moſt ſanguine expectations. All Arabia 
inſtantly caught the flame of innovation, 
and it was ſpread in a ſhort time over a vaſt 
part of Europe, Aſia, and Africa; all ſeQs 
of religion were either overiyed, or ren- 
dered proſelytes to the belief of the new 
doQrine; chriſtian churches were converted 
into moſques; a new æra was introduced 
into the hiſtory of mankind; and in the _ 
end an impoſtor, ,who would have merited 
the ſevereſt puniſhment in civiliſed fociety, 
not only received in his perſon the homage 
of a multitude of nations, but obtained ſuch 
poſthumous. honars as never: before were 
conferred on any mortal; and has tranſmitted 
his name, with that of his ſpurious doc- 
riues, to half the habitable world. 
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| OE Aſia on the ealt, I entered 
the third grand diviſion of the globe; and 
it was optional to take my paſſage thither, 
either by ſea or land: for though the two 
_ continents now mentioned are ſeparated 
from each other, along the far greater part 
of their extent, by the Red Sea, they are 
joined towards the north by a neck of land, 
about ſixty miles over, called the Iſthmus 
of Suez, which lies between the extremity 
of that ſea and the Mediterranean” 
As the equator divides this extenſive con- 
tines almoſt in the middle, and the moſt 
conſiderable part of it is within the tropics, 
the heat is in many parts almoſt inſupport- 
able to a European ; it being there increaſed 
by the rays of the Sun reflected from the vaſt | 
ve burning ſands. The coaſt, however, 
H h | and 
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and banks of the rivers, ſuch as the Nile, 
are generally fertile ; and moſt parts of this 
region are inhabited, though it is far from 
being ſo populous as Europe or Aſia. 
In many parts of Africa ſnow is generally 
never ſeen but on the tops of the higheſt 
mountains; and the inhabitants have no 
conception of the poſlibility of water being 
congealed into the form of a ſolid ſub- 
ſtance. The moſt conſiderable rivers are 
the Niger and the Nile, each of which 
runs a prodigious courſe ; and both of them 
' increaſing and decreaſing alike, fertilize the 
adjacent countries in a wonderful manner. 
The greateſt mountains on the Continent 
are the Atlas, a ridge extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean as far as Egypt, and had its 
name from a king of Mauritania, a great 
lover of aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve 
the ſtars from its ſummit ; on which. ac- 
count the poets repreſent him as bearing 
the heavens on his ſhoulders : The Moun- 
tains of the Moon, extending themſelves 
between Abyſſinia and Monomotapa, and 
are ſtill higher than thoſe of Atlas: Thoſe 
of Sierra Leone, or the Mountain of the 


mi which divide Ni. igritia from Guinea, 
7. Ts, 1 . and 
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and extend as far as Ethiopia: Theſe were 
ſty led by the ancients the Mountains of God, 
on account of their being ſubject 1 to thunder 
and lightning. ; 

The ſituation of Africa for commerce is 
extremely favorable, having a much nearer 
communication with Europe, Aſia, and 
America, than any of the other quarters 
has with the reſt. Yet; though ſtored with 
inexhauſtible treaſure; and capable, under 
proper improvements, of producing many 
luxuries as well as conveniencies, within 
itſelf, it ſeems to be almoſt entirely neg- 
lected, not only by the natives, but the 
more civilized Europeans who are ſettled 


in it. It is however to be hoped, that the 


eſtabliſhment lately made at Sierra Leone, 
by ſome public ſpirited men of our own 
| country, will prove the means of improv- 
ing thoſe benefits which narure has beſtowed 
on this continent. 25 
Africa once contained ſeveral kingdoms 
and ſtates, eminent for the liberal arts, for 
wealth and power, and the moſt extenſive 
commerce. The kingdoms of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, in particular, were much cele- 
| brated ; and the rich and powerful ſtate of 
| Hh2 Carthage, 
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Carthage, that once formidable rival of 
Rome itſelf, extended her commerce to 
every part of the then known world. 
After the reduction of theſe countries by 
the Romans, the natives, conſtantly plun- 
dered, and of courſe impoveriſhed, by the 
governors ſent from Rome, neglected trade 
and cultivated no more of their lands than 
might ſerve for their ſubſiſtence. Upon 
the decline of the Roman empire, in the 
fifth century, the north of Africa was over- 
run by the Vandals, who contributed ſtill 
more to the deſtruction of arts and ſciences; 
and to add to the calamity of this continent, 
the Saracens made a ſudden conqueſt of all 
the coaſts of Egypt and Barbary in the ſe- 
venth century. Thoſe were ſucceeded by 
the Turks; and both being of the Maho- 
metan religion, the profeſſors of which 
carried devaſtation wherever they came, 
the ruin of this once flouriſhing part of the 
world 'was by that means compleated. 

The inhabitants of this continent, with 
reſpect to religion, may be divided into 
three claſſes, namely Pagans, Mahometans, 
and Chriſtians, The firſt are the moſt nu- 
merous, yang on greateſt part of the 

country 
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country from the Tropic of Cancer, to the - 
Cape of Good Hope, and thoſe are gene- e 


rally black. The Mahometans, who from 


their more northern ſituation are of a tawny' 
complexion, poſſeſs Egypt, and almoſt all 
of what is called the Barbary coaſt. The 
people of Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethiopia, 
are denominated Chriſtians, but retain ma- 
ny Pagan and Jewiſh rites. There are 
many. Jews- in the north of Agog whey 
manage all the little trade that is carried 
on by that part of the country. 

Having faid thus much of Africa in ge- 
neral, I proceed to my ſurvey of Egypt. 

In April and May the air in Egypt 1s hot, 
and often infe&ious ; and the inhabitants 
are almoſt blinded with drifts of ſand : but 
theſe evils are remedied by the riſing and 
_ overflowing of the Nile. This celebrated 
river, ſupplying the want of rain, of which 
very little falls in the country, begins to 
riſe when the Sun is vertical in Ethiopia, 
and the annual rains fall there, which hap- 
pen periodically from the latter end. of May 
to September, and ſometimes October. 
At the height of its flood in the Lower 
Neben Which is the northern diviſion of 
| ö | the 
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the country, nothing is to be ſeen in the 
plains but the tops of foreſts and fruit-trees, 
all the towns and villages being built upon 
eminences either natural or artificial. When 
the inundation of the river is at its height, 
the inhabitants celebrate a kind of Jubilee, - 
with all ſorts of feſtivities, The banks or 
mounds which confine the waters of the 
river are cut by the "Turkiſh baſhaw, at- 
tended by the chief inhabitants of the 
country. The water is then laid into what 
they call the chalis, or grand canal, which 
runs through Cairo, whence it is diſtributed 
into cuts, for ſupplying the fields and gar- 
dens. This being done, and .the waters 
beginning to retire, ſo great is the fertility 
of the ſoil, that the huſbandman has almoſt 
nothing to do with cultivation, He throws 
his wheat and barley into the ground in 
October and May; he turns his Aide out 
to graze in November; and you would be 
delighted with the proſpect which the face 
of the country preſents in about ſix weeks, 
in riſing corn, vegetables, and verdure of 
every kind. The air is perfumed with 
oranges, lemons, and a variety of fruits. 
March and ri are the harveſt months. 
5" 2S6 
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The Egyptian paſturage is equally prolific, 
moſt of the quadrupeds producing two at 
a time, and the ſheep owe lambs in the 
year. ; 
Ariſtotle informs us, that the new waters 
of the Nile, whether drunk, or uſed in the 
way of a bath, never failed to render the 
women fruitful; that they uſually conceived 
in July'or Auguſt, and were delivered in 
April or May. According to Diodorus Si- 
culus, they ſometimes were delivered of 
four children at a birth, ſometimes of ſeven. 
But I have not been able to find upon the 
ſtricteſt enquiry, that there is at preſent the 
ſmalleſt foundation for thoſe aſſertions. The 
women of Egypt, like thoſe of other coun- 
tries, are delivered equally in all months 
of the year ; nor do they. ſeem any way 
peculiarly diſpoſed to the production of two ; 
or more children at a birth. | 

The country abounds in black cattle ; ſo. 
that in all ages the fleſh pots of Egypt have 
been well ſupplied. The Egyptian horſes 
are very fine: they never trot, but walk 
well, and gallop with great ſpeed. The 
breed of the aſfes is of a large kind, and 
upon them the Chriſtians ride: for they are 

| ED not 
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not permitted by the Turks to make uſe of 
any other animal; but this reſtriftion is not 
extended to travellers. The Hippopotamus, 
or river horſe, an amphibious animal, re- 
ſembling an ox in its hinder parts, is com- 
mon in Upper Egypt; and among various 
other creatures, there is in this country an 
ape with the head like a dog. The crocodile 
was formerly thought peculiar to Egypt; 
but there does not ſeem to be any eſſential 
difference between it and the alligators of 
India and America. The Ibis, a creature 
ſomewhat reſembling a duck, and which 
was deified by the aucient Egyptians for its 
deſtroying ferpents and noxious inſects, was 
alſo thought peculiar to Egypt; it appears, 
however, that a ſpecies of them has been 
lately diſcovered in other parts of Africa. 
Oſtriches are common here, and are fa 
ſtrong, that the Arabs ſometimes ride upon 
their backs. 

Egypt is certainly at preſent not near ſo 
populous as formerly, owing to the oppreſ- 
ſion of the inhabitants by the Turks; but 
they are ſtill very numerous. The deſ- 
cendants of the original Egyptians are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Coptis. In 
135 complexion, 
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complexion, they are rather ſun burnt than 
ſwarthy or black; and are an ill looking 
ſlovenly people, immerſed in indolence. 


Their anceſtors were once chriſtians, and 


in general they ſtill pretend to be of that re- 
ligion; but mahometaniſm is the prevailing 
worſhip among the natives, Thoſe who 
inhabit the villages and fields, at any con- 
fiderable diſtance from the Nile, confiſt of 
Arabs, or their deſcendants, who are of 2 
deep fwarthy complexion. They patfs their 
time in tending their flocks, and many of 
them have no fixed place of abode. The 
Turks who reſide in Egypt, retain all their 
Ottoman pride and inſolence, with the 
Turkiſh habit, to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the Arabs and Coptis, who dreſs very 

plain. The ordinary dreſs of the latter is 
of blue linen, with a long cloth coat, either 
over or under it; and their chief finery is 
an upper garment of white linen, and linen 
drawers. The Chriſtians and Arabs of the 
meaner ſort content themſelves with a linen 
or woollen wrapper, which they fold like a 


blanket round their body. The dreſs of 


the women 1s tawdry and unbecoming ; but 
their cloaths are * when they can afford 


it; 
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it; and ſuch of them as are not expoſed to 
the ſun, have delicate complexions. All 
Egypt is over-run with jugglers, fortune- 
tellers, mountebanks, and trovelling ſlight- 
of-hand men. 

The papyrus is one of the natural curi- 
oſities of Egypt, and ſerved the ancients to 
write upon; but we are unacquainted with 
the manner in which they prepared it.— 
The pith of it is a nouriſhing food. The 
method of hatching chickens in ovens is 
common in Egypt, and is now practiſed in 
ſome parts of Europe. But I ſhall ſuſpend 
till my next letter the farther account of 
this country. 


LETTER 
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DDr KILL, 


FEover abounds more with antiquities 


than perhaps any other part of the world; 


ſor its cities were very yumerous, and re- 


markably ſplendid in ancient times. In 


many places, not only temples, but the 
walls of cities, built before the time of 
Alexander the Great, are ſtill entire, and 
many of their ornaments, particularly the 
colours of their paintings, are as freſh and 
vivid as when firſt laid on. Alexandria, 


which lies ſeveral miles weſt of the 


Nile, was once the emporium of all the 
world; and by means of the Red Sea, fur- 


niſhed Europe and great part of Aſia with 


the riches of India, It owes its name to 
the founder, Alexander the Great. It roſe 
upon the ruins of Tyre and Carthage, and 

0 is 
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is famous for the light-houſe erected on the 
oppoſite iſland of Pharos, for the direction 
of mariners, defervedly eſteemed one of 
the wonders of the world. All the other 
parts of the city were magnificent in pro- 
portion, as may be ſeen from the ruins, 
particularly the ciſterns and aqueducts.— 
Many of the materials of the old City, 
however, have-been employed in building 
New Alexandria, which at preſent is a very 
ordinary ſea- port, known by the name of 
Scandaroon. Notwithſtanding the poverty, 
ignorance, and indolence of the inhabi- 
tants, their moſques, bagaios, aud other 
public buildings, erected within theſe ruins, 

preſerve a great air of majeſty. 
Near Alexandria are to be ſeen the re- 
mains of the mauſoleum of Cleopatra, It 
is the ſame in which ſhe had depoſited the 
body of Anthony, and where ſhe herſelf was 
likewiſe interred, in conſequence of her 
1equeſt to Octavius Ceſar, immediately 
before her death. This ſtructure was begun 
in her own life time, and completed by the 
order of Cæſar. That it was very grand, 
we have the er of hiſtorians, and 
Martial 
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Martial alludes to it in hs ani beau- 
tiful epigram. | 


De whey eleftro incluſa. 


Flentibus Heliadum ramis dum vifera ſerhit, 
Fluxit in obſtantem fuccina gemma feram. 

Quz dum miratur frngui ſe rore teneri, 
Concreto riguit vincta rehente gelu. 

Ne tibi regali filateas, Cleqhatra, ſefulchro, 
Viera 45 tumulo nobiliore jacet. 


Lib. iv. Ep. 46. 


Near this ſpot are the foundation and 
ſtately ruins of an ancient ſtructure, which. 
ſome affirm to have been Cæſar's palace. 
In the neighbourhood, likewiſe, ftands 
Pompey's pillar, which is a fine regular co- 
lumn of the Corinthian order, eighty-four 
feet nine inches high, and all of one ſtone. 
Including the capital and pedeſtal, the 
height of the whole is a hundred and four- , 
teen feet. 

Roſetta, or Raſchid, ſtands twenty-five 
miles north-weſt of Alexandria, com- 
manding a beautiful proſpe& of the country, 
or iſland of Delta, formed by the Nile near 


its mouth; and is a place of conſiderable 
trade, 


The 
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The whole country towards Grand Cairo; 
is a continued ſcene of antiquities, of 
which the oldeſt are the moſt' ſtupendous, 
but the more modern the moſt beautiful. 
Cairo, now Mairs, the preſent capital of 
Egypt, is a large and populous city, but 
diſagreeable on account of its peſtilential _ 
air, and the narrownefs of the ftreets. It 
is divided into two towns, the Old and the 
New, and defended by an old caſtle, the 
works of which are computed to be three 
miles in circumference. This caſtle is ſaid 
to have been built by the famous Saladine, 
about ſix hundred years ago. At the weſt 
end are the remains of very noble apart- 
ments, ſome of which are covered with 
domes, and adorned with pictures in mo- 
ſaic work. The well, called Joſeph's well, 
is a curious piece of mechaniſm, about three 
hundred feet deep. You muſt know that 
the memory of that Patriarch is ſtill re- 
vered in Egypt; they ſhew granaries, and 
many other works of public utility, that go 
under his name. They are certainly of 
great antiquity; but whether they have 
been erected by him may ſtill be matter of 
doubt. On'the banks of the Nile, facing 


Cairo, 
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Cairo, lies the village of Gizie, which is 
thought to be the ancient Memphis. 

A favorite exhibition in this part of the 
country, is dancing camels, which, when 


young, they place upon a large heated 
floor: the intenſe heat makes the poor 
creatures caper; and being plied all the 
time with the beating of drums, the ſound 
of that inſtrument ſets them A dancing all 


their lives after. 

But what afforded more, gratification to 
my taſte, was the opportunity I had of ſee- 
ing the ſiſtrum, a muſical inſtrument anci- 


ently. uſed at the Egyptian facrifices; and 
with which Virgil makes Cleopatra aſſem- 


ble her troops at the battle of Actium. 
Regina in mediis ſatrio vocat agmire fiftro. 


Tt is an iron hoop of an oyal form, about 
four inches long, through which run. three 
moveable croſs bars of the fame metal. It 


has a wooden handle; ſomewhat refembles 
a gridiron, and makes a rattling noiſe on 


being ſhaken. 
The other towns of note in Egypt a are 


Damietta, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Pelu- 
| ſium; $1 


4 
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ue les, inhere they cue the banks of 
the Nile every year, that it may fill their 


canals ; Seyd, on the weſt bank of the 
Nile, two hundred miles ſouth of Cairo, 


ſaid to be the ancient Egyptian Thebes, 

where are ſtill many remains of antiquity. 
Would not the greater part of mankind 

be apt to queſtion my veracity, when I af. 


firm, that I have really ſeen ſeveral perſous, 
who, if they did not precede the age of 


Solomon, may have been at leaſt his con- 
temporaries? You will readily underſtand 
that I mean mummies, which I have feen 


taken from the catacombs of Egypt. There 


are ſubterraneous vaults hewn in the rock; 
and uſed by the ancients for burial places: 
They conſiſt of a vaſt number of apart- 
ments, communicating with each other, 


aud extending to a very great diſtance under 


ground. Round every apartment run three 


ranges of niches, all large enough to con- 
tain a coffin. The rock in which they are 
 -hewn being ſoft, many of the apartments 


are in ruins, At the entrance are ſtill 
ſome remains of ſteps cut in the rock; and 
it is not doubted but theſe places were for- 
merly very magnificent. 


The 


The bodies which I have ſeen are painted 
with hieroglyphical figures, and were pre- 
ſerved ih caſes made of the ſycamore tree; 
a fort of wood as durable as themſelves; 
Near them, in the catacombs, were ſeveral 
of the birds Ibis, enibalmed in earthen pots. 
Vaſt antiquity, of itſelf, is apt to excite 
in the mind ſome degree of veneration; but 
this 1s perhaps more particularly due to the 
inhabitants of the catacombs than to any 
other natural objects, when we confidet 
that they have paſſed the ſolemn and impar- 
tial trial after death; from which even thoſe 
of the higheſt quality in Egypt were not 
exempted; by which their actions and cha- 
racters were fully canvaſſed and approved, 
before they could be allowed interment. 
Indeed there is reaſon to think; that this 
ſcrutiny was not carried with ſo much rigor 
into the private ſcenes of life, as in'the more 
public ſteps of conduct, which might affect 
the welfare of the community. 

The art of embalming among the ancient 
e has been very impertecti tranſ- 
mitted by hiſtorians; It is doubtleſs more 
a matter of curioſity than uſe. From the 
blackneſs of the bones, however, and the 

I 1 Pen 
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pitchy ſubſtance found within them, it 
would ſeem to have conſiſted in boiling the 
body in pitch, after having embowelled it, 
and extracted the brains through the ſe, 
as Herodotus informs us. 

The practice of embalming was origi- 
nally founded on the opinion, that after a 
certain number of years, the ſoul ſhould be 
re- united to the body, Whether ſuch prac- 
tice could really have any influence on the 
morals of the Egyptians, by keeping in re- 
membrance the virtues of their anceſtors, 
as ſome have imagined, 1s not eaſy to de- 
termine. Perhaps we have attributed to 
that cuſtom an effect, which proceeded 
only from the principle on which the cuſ- 
tom was founded. It is probable that the 
greateſt advantage which the ſtate derived 
from its dead, was 1n relation to commerce. 
For by a law of Aſychis, it was enacted, 
that no perſon ſhould borrow money without 
pawning the body of his anceſtor, which it 
was reckoned the greateſt infamy not to 
redeem. But, whatever effect it might 
have had on the virtue of individuals, I am 
inclined to think, that, from the eſteem in 
which it was held, the cuſtom of embalm- 

ing 
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ing muſt, upon the whole, have had a very 
pernicious influence on their national cou- 
rage. For they would not readily expoſe 
their bodies to danger, who were ſo ambi- 
tious of preſerving them as entire as poſ- 
ſible, till the time they expected the reſur- 
rection. And in fact we find, that never 
any people were ſo often, or ſo eaſily con- 
quered as the Egyptians. They regarded 
the dwellings of the living as inns, which 
were intended to accommodate them for a 
ſhort ſpace of time only, while they called 
the manſions of the dead their houſes, 
which they were to poſſeſs for a long revo- 
lution of ages; and provided they enjoyed 
the ſecurity of the latter, they were * 
diſpoſed to defend the former. 
The lake Meris in Egypt is like wiſe a pro- 
\ digious excavation; and of all the ancient 
wonders in this country, it ſeems to have 
been the only one which united utility with 
grandeur: for we are told that .it was dug 
by order of an Egyptian king, to correct 
the irregularities of the N ile, "and to com- 
municate with that river by canals and 
ditches which ſtill exiſt. 


11 2 Adjoining 
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Adjoining to it, was the celebrated laby- 
rinth, which contained twelve magnificent 
palaces, anſwering to the twelve provinces 
of Egypt. In each of them was a vaſt hall, 
with an equal number of doors oppoſite to 
each other; ſix opening to the north, and as 
many to the ſouth. The number of cham- 
bers in this edifice was three thouſand; in 
the lowermoſt of which were the ſepulchres 
of the holy crocodiles, and of ſeveral of the 
kings. But what was more aftoniſhing than 
its prodigious magnitude, was the intricacy 
which prevailed through the whole. The 
paſſages between the chambers ran in di- 
rections ſo extremely various, that by no- 
thing but ſuch an expedient as the clue of 
Ariadne was it poſſible to unravel them. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLIL 
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* 


Have in my laſt letter made men- 
tion of the Holy Crocodiles, I cannot 
refrain from expreſſing my ſurpriſe, at the 
abſurd veneration which was paid by the 
ancient Egyptians to that animal, as well 
as to ſeveral others, as the cat, the dog, the 
hawk, and the ibis. Particular lands were 
appropriated for the -maintenance of each 
. ſpecies; and the care of feeding and at- 
tending them was accounted the moſt ho- 
norable employment in the kingdom. To 
thoſe animals the inhabitants ani of- 
fered up their prayers; and with ſuch pro- 
fuſion were thoſe ridiculous deities enter- 
tained, that by one man, who had the care 
of a number of them, no leſs, we are told 
by Diodorus Siculus, than a hundred talents 
were expended. They were kept in con- 


ſecrated incloſures, where their victuals 
Ii 3 conſiſted 
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conſiſted of the greateſt dainties. The moſt 


uſual food was the fineſt flour boiled in 


milk; cakes of ſeveral forts made with 
honey; and the fleſh of geeſe either boiled 
or roaſted. Thoſe which fed on raw meat 
were ſupphed with birds of different kinds, 

The conduct of the Egyptians in the 
maintenance of their animals and of their 
own children, diſplayed a remarkable con- 
traſt. For while they layiſhed ſuch exor- 
bitant ſums on the former, the latter were 
fed and cloathed at ſo ſmall an expence, 
that from birth to the age of manhood, a 
boy ſeldom coſt his father more than 
twenty drachms, or about thirteen ſhillings. 
They went for the moſt part naked ; and 
their uſual diet conſiſted of the ſtalks and 
roots of the plants which grow in the 
marſhes. This frugal manner in which 
they brought up their children was pro- 
bably one great cauſe of the. populouſneſs 
of Egypt. 

My progreſs now leads me to giye you 
an account of the Egyptian pyramids, 
which have been the wonder of the world 
for upwards of three thouſand years. 
The 
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The greateſt of theſe pyramids are three 


in number, and are ſituated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ancient Memphis. The 
largeſt ſtands on a rock hewn in the form 
of a camel's back, about ſixty feet high, 
and traverſes obliquely the baſe of the py- 
ramid from north to ſouth. The baſe is an 
exact ſquare, each ſide meaſuring ſix hun- 
dred and ninety three Engliſh feet. The 
four ſides face the four cardinal points, and 
the entrance is on the north. The perpen- 
dicular altitude of this ſtupendous ſtructure 
is five hundred feet, and the length of its 
incloſed plain ſix hundred and ſeventy feet. 


The pile is aſcended on the outſide, not 


by regular ſteps, there being none, but by 
the ſtones of the building, the great thickneſs 
of which renders the journey exceedingly 
troubleſome. The top is covered with ſix 
ſtones, each about ſix feet in length, but 
with an interval between each, which 


would require ſix other ſtones of equal di- 


menſions to fill up. This circumſtance 


gives riſe to a conjecture, either that the 


pyramid never was completely finiſhed, or 
that ſome attempt had been made to pull it 
down. The pyramid is entered by a nar- 

row 
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row aperture a little above the level of the 
baſe. But before a traveller attempts to 
gratify his curioſity by ſuch an adventure, 
it is neceſſary to diſcharge ſome piſtols, to 
frighten away the owls, bats, ſnakes,. and 
other reptiles harbouring here, and which, 
on thoſe exploſions, haſteu away to their 
lurking places. 

I thall not detain you with a minute ac- 
count of the internal arrangements, but 
only inform you, in general, that, after a 
_ deſcent of ſeveral feet, you aſcend through 
two narrow paſſages, one of which is eighty 
four feet-in length, and the other ninety- ſix. 
This leads into a gallery of poliſhed marble, 
the height of which is twenty-two feet and 
a half above the pavement ; whence you 
paſs into a magnificent chamber, built of 
Thebaze marble, thirty-ſix feet in length, 
eighteen in breadth, and the ſame in height. 
In this apartment, is a marble cheſt, but 
without either cover or contents, ſuppoſed 
to have been deſigned for the tomb of the 
founder. Aſcending ſtill higher, through a 
paſſage of a hundred and thirteen feet in 
length, you come to another large apart- 
ment, the ſmell of which 1s extremely of- 

fenſive, 
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fenſive, and doubtleſs ariſes from the ordure 
of the multitudes of vermin which inlet 
this place. 

About a mile from this ſtructure ſtands 
the ſecond pyramid, which appears to have 
been covered with marble, but hitherto the 
entrance of it has not been diſcovered. It 
is, except on the ſouth ſide, well preſerved, 
having neither chaſms nor fiſſures; and 
from its ſurface being every where ſmooth 
and even, there is no poſſibility of aſcending 
it. Not far thence is another pyramid, but 
ſomething leſs than the preceding :.and at 
ſome diſtance in the deſert, ſeveral others 
of inferior dimenſions. CS 

Different accounts are delivered by au- 
thors, reſpeQting the building and object of 
theſe wonderful ſtraQtures. Pliny affirms 
that they were built for oſtentation, or to 
keep an idle people in employment; but 
others, that. they were deſtined for the ſe- 
pulchres of Egyptian Kings; and this is 
the more general opinion. - Joſephus tells 
us that the Egyptians compelled the Iſrael- 
ites to build them; but Herodotus. aſcribes 
the firſt and largeſt pyramid to king Cheops, 
who flouriſhed after the Trojan war; and 

| adds 
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adds, that this king began the building of 
it, in order to find employment for his 
ſubjects; that it was built of ſtones dug 
from quarries in the mountains of Arabia, 
brought thither by veſſels on the Nile; and 
that above a hundred thouſand perſons were 
employed, thirty thouſand every month. 
Diodorus Siculus calls the founder of this 
pyramid Chemmis ; but agrees with Hero- 
dotus, with regard to time, though he in- 
creaſes the workmen to three hundred and 
fixty thouſand; and both agree with Pliny, 
that it was twenty years in building. 

With regard to the ſecond pyramid, both 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus make the 
founder to have been Cephrenes, brother 
to Cheops, or Chemmis. The third is 
generally aſcribed to king Mycerinus, the 
ſecond ſon of Chemmis; though others al- 
ledge that it was built by Rhodope, a fa- 
vorite concubine of king Amaſis. 

There is the ſame difference between 
writers, in reſpect of the great pyramid, 
whether it was ever completed. Moſt of 
them maintain the negative, as ſeveral 
ſtones are wanting at the top: nor does it 
appear to have been ever covered with 

| marble, 
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marble, like the ſecond. It is added, that 
this pyramid being built by Cheops, one of 
the moſt tyrannical kings of 'Egypt, the 
inhabitants would neither ſuffer the pyramid 
to be completed, nor his body depoſited in 
it; it being the general opinion, as already 
mentioned, that the pyramids were in- 
tended for ſepulchres. | 
Others on the contrary affirm, that this 
pyramid was completely finiſhed ; but that 
afterwards attempts were made to demoliſh 
it t: and accordingly the marble with which 
it was covered, was taken off, and the. 
ſtones, which ſeem to be wanting at the 
top, were thrown down. It is certain that 
ſeveral modern princes have formed deſigns 
of demoliſhing it. Even in the year 1580, 
Ibrahim Paſcha intended to blow it up with 
gun-powder, imagining that he ſhould find 
among the ruins immenſe treaſures. But 
Georgio Emo, then conſul from the re- 
public of Venice, at Cairo, diverted him 
from his proje& ; convincing him, that the 
_ exploſion of ſo large a quantity of gun- 
powder as would be requiſite for that pur- 
poſe, and the fragments of ſtones which 
would ” violently projeRted from the ſtrue« 
ture, 
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ture, would demoliſh at leaſt the greater 
part of Cairo, and at the ſame time, deſtroy 
multitudes of people. | | 
That the ſtones for building the pyramids 
were brought from ſo great a diſtance as is 
related by Herodotus, notwithſtanding the 
great extravagance, and aſtoniſhing un- 
dertakings of the Egyptian kings, ſeems 
extremely improbable, as they might be 
ſupplied with thoſe materials in the neigh- 
bourhood of the pyramids; and in fact, the 
quarries adjoining them diſcover ſo much 
the ſpecific marks and characteriſtics of the 
pyramidal ſtones, that they are not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from them. On the whole, 
the pyramids of Egypt are the moſt ſtupen- 
dous, and, to appearance, the moſt uſeleſs 
ſtructures, that ever were created by the 
hands of men. 
Near theſe pyramids, on the weſt bank 
of the Nile, is to be feen the famous Sphinx, 
which conſiſts of the head and ſhoulders of 
a woman, cut out of the rock, and 1s forty 
feet in height. There were anciently ma- 
ny of theſe fphinxes on the banks of the 
Nile; they were ſymbolical figures, with 
the head of a woman and the body of a lion, 
EX ſignifying 
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ſignifying, that the Nile began to ſwell in 
the months of July and Auguſt, when the 
Sun paſſes through the figns of Leo and 
Virgo. One of them in particular, cut 
out of a rock, was remarkable for its pro- 
digious dimenſions. According to Pliny, 
the body was a hundred and forty-three 
feet in length, well proportioned ; and the 
circumference of the head a hundred and 
two feet. 
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l it is generally admitted, that 
the Greeks derived the rudiments of ſcience 
from the ancient Egyptians, and that Thales 
and many other philoſophers viſited Egypt 
for improvement in knowledge, yet there 
ſcarcely remains a veſtige of it among the 
preſent inhabitants of the country. The 
bigotry and ignorance of their Mahometan 
maſters might be ſufficient to produce this 
change; which however, was effected ma- 
ny ages ago. The Caliphs, or Saracens, 
who ſubdued Egypt were of three kids. 
The firſt, who were the immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors of Mahomet, made war from prin- 
ciple upon all kinds of literature, excepting 
the koran; and to this it was owing, that 
when they took poſſeſſion of Alexandria, 

which 
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which contained the moſt magnificent li- 
brary the world ever beheld, its valuable 
manuſcripts were applied for ſome months 
in cooking their victuals, and warming their 
baths. The ſame fate attended the other 
magnificent Egyptian libraries. The ca- 
liphs of the ſecond race were men of taſte 
and learning, but of a peculiar ſtrain. 
They bought up all the manuſcripts that 
ſurvived the general conflagration, relating 
to aſtronomy, medicine, and ſome uſeful 
parts of philoſophy, but they had no taſte 
for the Greek arts of architecture, ſculpture, 
painting, or poetry; and learning was con- 
fined to their own courts and colleges, 
without ever finding its way back to Egypt. 
The lower claſs of Caliphs, eſpecially thoſe 
who called themſelves caliphs of Egypt, 
diſgraced. human nature; and the Turks 
have rivetted the chains of barbarous ig- 
norance which they impoſed, 

But we ought not to confound the ſtate 
of learning in Egypt, at the deſtruction of 
the Alexandrian library, with that in which 
it exiſted in the time of Thales and other 
Grecian Philoſophers who had viſited that 
country. For the Alexandrian library con - 

tained 
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tained not only the Egyptian literature, but 
that likewiſe of the Greeks and Romans, 
which probably formed the moſt valuable 
part of the collection. Notwithſtanding 
the reputation of learning, which the an- 
cient Egyptians had acquired, there is no 
ſatisfactory evidence of their having made 
much progreſs in any uſeful reſearch. Ge- 
ometty was the only ſcience which they 
appear to have underſtood in any tolerable 
degree. For, though they made obſerva- 
tions on the ſtars, they were ignorant of 
thoſe principles which are indiſpenſible for 
erecting a ſcientific ſyſtem of aſtronomy. 
And in the knowledge of any additional 
ſcience, if we except the viſionary doc- 
rines in which they rivalled the Chaldeans ; 
they were equally deficient with other 
nations. 0 | 
- One circumſtance was peculiar to the 
Egyptians, and, if I miſtake not, proved 
the cauſe of that celebrity which they uni- 
verſally obtained. The prieſts, beſide the 
common alphabet uſed in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life, had, as we are informed by 
Herodotus, a ſymbolical character appro- 


priated to ſubjects of ſcience. This being 
4 
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a hereditary poſſeſſion in their families, 
and acceſſible only to the prieſthgod, it fur- 
niſhed them with the means not only of 
concealing from the world the knowledge 
which they had really acquired, but of im- 
poſing upon mankind by a fallacious diſplay 
of learning which had no foundation. 
The pretenſions to knowledge could not be 
diſproved which were never ſubmitted to 
inveſtigation ; and ignorance might ſafely 
bid defiance to detection, when the veil of 
myſtery within which it oh concealed was 

impenetrable. 13 
Under the management of the molt 
learned of the prieſthood, this boaſted ſym- 
bolical character was abſolutely incapable 
of accommodation to the pufpoſes of ſci- 
ence. For, admitting that the repreſen- 
tation which it afforded of ideas was not 
both too arbitary and ambiguous to be uni- 
verſally intelligible in any definite ſignifi- 
cation, yet the language muſt have been 
extremely circumſcribed, which afforded 
no expreſſion for any other ideas than ſuch 
as could be repreſented by the pictures of 
material objects, numerous as they might 
be to any native of the moſt extenſive ob- 
K k . ſervation 
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ſervation in Egypt. Such a character, ſo 
far from being uſeful, was utterly inade- 
quate to every exigence of preciſion. It 
could neither mark the copulation nor diſ- 
junction of ideas. It could expreſs neither 
pre poſitive nor adverbial fignification. In 
a word, it was incapable of deſcribing any 
determinate relations of ideas, and could 
never attempt to delineate the abſtraQ evo- 
lutions of ſentiment. 
Jo what purpoſe then, it may be aſked, 
did the Egyptian prieſts make uſe of this 
ſymbolical character? The anſwer is ob- 
vious: they uſed it for the purpoſe of that 
prieſteraft which in thoſe times, univerſally 
diſgraced the principles of men who ſub- 
ſiſted by popular ſuperſtition. To this I 
will add another reaſon. The Egyptians 
were always addicted to oftentation of myſ- 
tery: they excited the aſtoniſhment of the 
world by their pyramids, which, though 
built as royal ſepulchres, never acted 
the aſhes of any king; and they affected to 
conſtruct a language, which notwithſtanding 
its arrogated ſuperiority, contained not a 
tittle of any ſcience. 


We +: 
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The polity of the ancient Egyptians has 
been no leſs the object of admiration than 
the ſuppoſed learning of the prieſthood; 
but 1 think the excellence of their con- 
ſtitution has been greatly exaggerated, — 
Perhaps the moſt falutary of all their laws 
was that which related to the celebrated 
trial of the dead: But admitting that this 
practice hall actually a beneficial influence 
on the morals of the people, the inſtitution 
of it proceeded not ſo much from any ſu- 
perior legiſlative wiſdom, as from the uni- 
verſal prejudice of the nation. The greateſt 
ambition amongſt them was, that their bo- 
dies ſhould be preſerved as entire as poſſible 
to the end of the world; and nothing there- 
fore could offer greater violence to their 
tondeſt hope, than to be denied on Tr | 
of interment: 

But in my opinion, this ſingular mode 
of trial is a ſtrong proof that the adminiſ- 
tration of criminal juſtice in Egypt was 
extremely imperfet. If men had com- 
mitted crimes for which it could be deemed 
proper to deprive them of what the Egyp- 
tians held as the moſt valuable of all human 


privileges, why were they not brought to a' 
1 legal 
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legal trial? Was it conſiſtent with com- 
mon juſtice that men ſhould be condemned 
upon any accuſation when they could not 
be heard in their own defence? Or was it 
equitable to puniſh with eternal infamy, 
offences Which had not been thought of ſuf- 
fieient magnitude to juſtify the immediate 
cognizance ; of the laws? In every light in 
which this trial can be viewed, I muſt con- 
ſider it as an abſurd violation of the moſt 
ſacred rights of mankind, and the reſource 
of a legiſlature indiſputably feeble and 

capricious. Net ail 
But if the enforcement of morality 
amongſt the Egyptians required ſuch an 
inſtitution as was unknown to any other 
people, the neceſſity of that reſtraint affords 
a ſtrong preſumption that their polity was 
defective in other parts. I am well ſup- 
ported by the evidence of hiſtory when I 
affirm, that no nation was ever leſs expoſed 
than Egypt to the perpetration of thoſe 
crimes which prove moſt injurious to ſo- 
. ciety. The extreme fertility of the land, 
and the fimplicity of cloathing, precluded 
the uſual temptations to rapine and theft ; 
whilſt the unlimited number of wives in 
which 
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which men were indulged, and the general 
practice of early marriage, equally tended 
to prevent the unlawful commerce. of the 
ſexes. If in ſuch a ſituation, therefore, 
the Egyptians required the moſt forcible 
inducement to moral conduct, to what 
principle in their natural or political con- 
ſtitution ought we to aſcribe this neceſſity ? 
They were not more. diſpoſed to voluptu- 
ouſneſs from the temperature of the climate 
than the inhabitants of many other coun- 
tries. On this ſubje&, there is ſome reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that the morals of Egypt were 
corrupted by a cauſe which has generally 
been conſidered as productive of falutary 
effects. I mean the practice of introducing 
the figure of a dead perſon at entertain- 
ments. That the object of this cuſtom 
was to promote, and not reſtrain feſtivity, 
or rather intoxication, is evident from the 
words with which the ceremony, as Hero- 
dotus relates, was accompanied: Look 
upon this, and be merry; for ſuch as this 
is, ſhalt thou be when thou art dead; and 
it is further confirmed by the acknowledged 
intemperance to which the practice was 
rendered ſubſervient. We are told by the 

K k 3 | _ ſame 
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authority, that the Egyptians were remark- 


ably addicted to drinking; and that they 


ate every night of boiled cabbage, as a pre- 


parative 5 mk gronter indulgence of their 
favorite 


In fab 


ang men to the employment 


of the diſtaff, and. other domeſtic offices, 
whilſt the women alone performed all bu- 


ſineſs without doors, the polity of Egypt 


was a direct inverſion of nature. By this 


prepoſterous cuſtom the men became ſo ef- 
feminate, that they were ſhamefully van- 


quiſhed by an inferior army of Perſians, 


and indeed became the prey of every ſub- 
ſequent enemy who invaded them. It is 
ſaid of Seſoſtris that he erected in Syria 
ſeveral ſtones, bearing upon them a repre- 


ſentation of the private parts of a woman, 
as a reproach on the imbecility of his ene- 
mies; but one might almoſt be induced to 


ſuſpect an error in hiſtory, which has con- 
verted into a ſarcaſm on foreign nations 
what was meant as a memorial of female 
valor; that the victories of this celebrated 
prince were obtained not by men, but the 
deen of sbb. 


N * 


The 
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The cuſtom of all trades being hereditary 
was alſo liable to ſtrong objections. Though 
it ſuited economy, and ſeemed to favor pro- 
ficiency in the various arts, it fupported a 
reſtraint detrimental to the efforts of ge- 
nius, and placed thouſands of people in ſi- 
tuations for which they were unqualified 
by nature. 

When TI conſider all theſe circumſtances; 
and the rude ſeverity of the Egyptian pu- 
niſhments, I ſhall never admit, notwith- 
ſtanding the claims of this people to high 
antiquity, that they afforded any example 
of that political wiſdom which diſtin- 
guiſhed, in all other countries, the periods 
of refined civilization. 

Their religion was the moſt odious maſs 
of ſuperſtition ever invented by the hu- 
man mind. Excluſive of geometry, and 
ſome aſtronomical obſervations, their learn- 
ing, with all its. oſtentation, I affirm it, 
was but ignorance in diſguiſe; and their 
polity, their boaſted polity, had its foun- 
dations in extravagant caprice. The Egyp- 
tians nevertheleſs have had the peculiar 
fortune not only to impoſe upon cantem- 

porary 
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porary nations, but even to be venerated 
by poſterity. That eternity which they 
wiſhed with ardor to their own natural 
bodies, they have ſecured to the fame of 
their country. The wiſdom of the Egyp- 
tians has been echoed from age to age. It 
is a, mighty name, like the pyramids of 
the nation, but is in fact no more than a 
name; and I ſhall now ſuggeſt to you the 
means by which it aroſe. 

Great populouſneſs, and facility of ſub- 
ſiſtence have ever been regarded as the 
ſureſt ſigns of a flouriſhing nation, Theſe 
objects, being in general, attainable only 
by wiſe regulations of government, the 
countries in which they are moſt conſpi- 
cuous are therefore ſuppaſed to enjoy a 
happy ſyſtem of polity. Egypt was re- 
markable both for populouſneſs and plenty 
of proviſions: on which account it acquired 
the reputation. of tranſcendant excellence 
in reſpect of its cuſtoms and municipal 
laws. But the inference which in all other 
caſes was. juſt, coincided not with truth 
when applied to the particular circum» 
_—_ of Egypt. 


This 
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This kingdom -was indebted for its great 
proſperity to the annual inundation of the 
Nile; and the beneficial effects which pro- 
ceeded entirely from this cauſe, were erro- 
neouſly aſcribed by inattentive obſervers to 
the ſuperior polity of Egypft. 
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LETT E R XLIV. 
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Tur next and laſt object of my ſurvey, 
is the States of Barbary, which conſiſt of 
thoſe countries in Africa that lie on the 
coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, Theſe 
States, under the Roman empire, were 
juſtly denominated the garden of the world. 
The produce of their ſoil formed the ma- 
gazines which furniſhed all Italy, and great 
part of the Roman empire, with corn, 
wine, and oil. Though the lands are now 
uncultivated, through the oppreſſion and 
barbarity of their government, yet they 
are ſtil] fertile, not only in the abovemen- 
tioned commodities, but in dates, figs, rai- 
ſins, almonds, apples, oranges, and other 
fruits, with plenty of eſculent roots and 
herbs. In ſhort, the country abounds in 


all that can add to the pleaſures and conve- 
niences 
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niences of life. Neither the elephant nor 

rhinoceros are to be found in the States of 
Barbary ; but their deſerts abound with 
lions, tygers, leopards, hyznas, and mon- 
ſtrous ſerpents. The Barbary horſes were 
formerly very valuable, but their breed is. 
now not equally good. Among their beaſts 
of burden, which are camels, dromedaries, 

aſſes, and mules, there is a ſpecies called 
kumrahs, a ſervicable creature, begot by 
an aſs upon a cow. Their cows are but 
ſmall, aud the quantity of milk they give 
ſcarcely proportioned to their ſize. Their 
ſheep yield indifferent fleeces, but are very 
large, as are their goats. Bears, porcupines, 
foxes, aſſes, hares, rabbits, and all kinds of 
reptiles are found here; as are likewiſe 
partridges, eagles, hawks, and- wild fowl 
of various kinds. Vermin, however, is 
frequent in this country; and ſeldom a 
night paſſes but one's repoſe is interrupted 
by the bite or ſting of the ſcorpion, the 
viper, or the venemous ſpider. The ſeas 
and bays of Barbary abound with the fineſt 

and molt delicious fiſh of every kind, which 
were. preferred by the ancients to thoſe of 
Europe, 


Having 
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Having here had an opportunity of ſee- 


ing the ſalamander, that famous creature 


which is ſaid by the ancients to live in the 
midſt of fire, I was extremely deſirous of 
bringing the fact to the teſt of experiment. 


Ariſtotle tells us, that it not only lives 


amidſt fire, but even extinguiſhes that ele- 
ment. The truth is, that on being laid 
upon the fire, there flows from between its 
icales a watery liquid, which at firſt pro- 
duces, in ſome degree, that effect; but af- 
ter this moiſture is diſſipated, the fala- 
mander is no longer capable of reſiſting 

the force of fire. | 
The territory of Tripoli was once the 
richeſt, and moſt populous of all the ſtates 
on the coaſt, but it is now much reduced ; 
though the inhabitants are ſtill computed. 
to amount to between four and five hun- 
dred thouſand. The city of Tripoli con- 
fiſts of an old and a new town, the latter 
of which is the more flouriſhing, but great 
inconveniences attend its ſituation, parti- 
cularly the want of ſweet water. The 
city of Oran, lying upon the coaſt, is about 
a mile and a half in circumference, and 
well 
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well fortified, but commanded by the neigh- 

bouring hills Hy | 
Proceeding weſtward, we come to the 
kingdom of Tunis, which is the molt po- 
liſhed of all the Barbary States, and contains 
the remains of many noble cities, ſome of 
them ſtill in good condition. The capital 
contains about ten thouſand families, and 
above three thouſand tradeſmens ſhops.— 
Though the men here be ſun burnt, the 
complexion of the women is very delicate, 
nor are they leſs neat and elegant in their 
dreſs; but they improve the beauty of their 
eyes by art, particularly the powder of lead- 
ore; ſuppoſed to be the ſame pigment that 
Jezebel made uſe of, when ſhe is ſaid to 
have painted her face: the words of the 
original being, that ſhe ſet off her eyes 
with the powder of lead-ore. The betterſort 
of inhabitants, in general, are ſober, or- 
derly, and clean in their perſons, their be- 
haviour genteel and complaiſant, and a won- 
derful regularity prevails through the whole 
town. The Dey of Tunis is an abſolute 
prince, elected by the Turkiſh ſoldiers; but 
his reign is very precarious, and ſeldom of 
long duration; depending entirely upon 
the 
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the caprice of that body; who are generally 
compoſed of renegadoes, pirates, and the 
very refufe of mankind: 

Weſtward of Tunis, lies the territory 
of Algiers, which though tributary to the 
Grand Signior, is hkewiſe governed by a 

Dey, elected by the foldiers, by whom he 
is often depofed, or put to death, upon the 
molt frivolous pretext. The capital of that 
territory ftands on the ſide of a hill riſing 
gradually from the ſhore. It is compute 
to contain upwards of a hundred thouſand 
inhabitants, among whom are fifteen thou- 
ſand Jews, and two thouſand Chriſtiarr 
flaves. The environs of the town are 
adorned with gardens and fine villas, where 
the many fountains and rivulets are no 
ſmall addition to the: pleaſure of the inha- 
bitants, who reſort thither in the hot 


ſeaſons. 
None of the Late here are laid out 


with any degree of regularity, the whole 
being a confuſed mixture of trees, with 
beds of cabbages, turnips, beans, garvancos, 
&c. nay ſometimes of wheat and barley 
diſperſed amongſt them. The foil is for 
'the moft part of a looſe and yielding na- 
ture, 
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ture, in ſome places black, and in others 


inclining to red; but both kinds are equally 
fruitful, and impregnated with great quan- 
tities of ſalt and nitre. The banks of ſe - 
veral rivers, to the depth ſometimes of two 
or three fathoms, are ſtudded in the ſum- 


mer with nitrous and ſaline partieles and 


exudations. To this ſtrong impregnation 
of ſalt, we may with s attribute the 


great fertility for which this country has. 


ever been ſo remarkable, without any other 
manuring than the burning of the ſtubble 
in a few places. It is however extraordi- 
nary, that the province of Briacium, which 


was formerly in ſo much repute for the 
_ richneſs of the ſoil, is at preſent the moſt, 


barren and nin part of thoſe 
kingdoms. | 

The ſalt pits of Arzew are 4 
with mountains, encompaſſing an area of 
about ſix miles. The pits appear in win- 
ter like a lake, but are dry in ſummer, the 


water being then exhaled, and the ſalt left 


behind chryſtallized. In digging, ſeveral 
different layers of this ſalt are diſcovered, 
ſome of which are an inch, and others. 
more in thickneſs. T he whole area con- 


fiſts 


| 
| 
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fits of a ſucceſſion of ſimilar ſtrata; and 
in the ſame manner are the faline pits be- 
tween Carthage and the Guletta, thoſe of 
the Shott, and other places in this quarter. 
Jebbel Had-Deſſa is entirely a mountain 
of ſalt, ſituated near the caſtern extremity 
of the lake of Marks. The falt here is of 
a different quality and appearance from that 
of the ſalt-pits, being as hard and ſolid as 
ftone, and of a reddith or purple colour. 
Yet what is wathed down from thoſe pre- 
cipices by the dews, becomes perfectly 
white, and loſes the bitterneſs it originally 
poſſeſſed in the rock. The falt in the moun- 
_ tains near Lwotaiah and Jebbel-Miniſs, is 
of a blueiſh or grey colour, and without 
undergoing the like accidental purification 
as at Had-Deſſa, is very agreeable to the 
palate. | | 

This country abounds likewife in hot 
and ſulphureous ſprings. In ſome of thoſe, 
the waters are little more than luke-warm, 
others are of a greater heat, and very pro- 
per.to bathe in, whilſt the Hamman-Meſ- 
konteen, and the upper ſpring at Mercega 
are much too hot for that purpoſe ; the for- 
A Nb mer 
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mer boiling a large piece of mutton very 
tender in a quarter of an hour. | 


Beſides the hot mineral effluvia had are 


conſtantly diſcharged by the Therm, 
there remains below the ſurface an inex- 
hauſtible fund of ſulphur, nitre, and other 
inflammable bodies, which frequently prove 
the cauſe of local earthquakes in different 
parts of the country. l 


Morocco is the moſt weſterly of the 
States on the Barbary coaſt, and has the 
title of an empire ; to the crown of which 
is now united the territory of Fez. The 
country is not now ſo populous as formerly; 
and the Emperor is ſaid to maintain eighty 
thouſand horſe and foot of foreign negroes 


in his armies. The crown is conſidered 
as hereditary, but if there be more ſons 
than one, they uſually fight for the domi- 
nion, on the deceaſe of their father, till 


only one of them ſurvives. The Emperor 


is not immediately ſubject to the Porte, yet 
he acknowledges the Grand Signior to be 
his ſuperior, and he pays him a diſtant al- 
legiance as the chief repreſentative” of 
Mahomet. 


. Beſides | 


* 
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_ Beſides the above towns and cities, many 
others, formerly of great renown, lie ſcat- 
tered, in the various parts of this immenſe 
tract of country. The city of Fez, at pre- 
ſent the capital of Morocco, is faid to con- 
tain near three hundred thouſand inha- 
| bitants, Its moſques amount to five hun- 
dred; one of them magnificent beyond 
deſcription, and about a mile and a half in 
circumference. Maquinez is now eſteemed 
the great emporium of Barbary, Sallee 
was formerly famous for the piracies of its 
inhabitants. Tangier was the capital of 
the ancient Mauritania Tangitana, and is 
ſituated two miles within the ſtraits of Gi- 
braltar. This place was given by the crown 
of Portugal as part of. the dowry of Queen 
Catherine, conſort of Charles the Second, 
to England; and it muſt have been an im- 
portant acquiſition, had it remained in the 
hands of the Britiſh nation: but the miſ- 
underſtanding which ſubſiſted between the 
King and his parliament, not permitting the 
King to ſupport the charge of maintaining 
its fortifications, he was induced to blow 
them up, and demoliſh its harbour; ſo that 
from being one of the fineſt cities in Africa, 
REL It 
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it is now little better than a fiſfiing town: 
Ceuta, up the ſame ſtrait, almoſt oppoſite 
to Gibraltar, is in the hands of the Spani- 
ards, but often, if not always, er or 
blocked up by the Moors. 


0 


The eſtabliſhed religion of all the Pins 


bary States is the Mahometan; but many 
ſubjects of Morocco follow the tenets of 
one Hamed, a modern ſectary, and an 
enemy to the ancient doctrine of the Ca- 
liphs. All the northern coaſts of Africa; 


ans well as Egypt, are forid of ideots; and 


in ſome caſes their protection ſcreens of- 

fenders from puniſhments, for the moſt 

notorious crimes. ö 
There are in theſe countries many cu- 


rious remains of antiquity, but lying ſcat· 
tered amidſt ignorant arid barbarous inha- 


bitants, they are difficult of acceſs. Some 


veſtiges of the Mauritanian and Numidian 


greatrieſs are {till to be met with, and many 
ruins which bear evidence of their ancient 


grandeur and populouſneſs. Theſe point 
out the old Julia Cæſarea of the Romans, 
which was little inferior in magnificence to 


Carthage itſelf. A few of the extenſive 
aquedudts of Carthage ſtill remain, but no 
| | LI2 | veſtiges 
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veſtiges of its walls. The ſame is the fate 
of Utica, and many other renowned cities 
of antiquity; for ſuch is the barbariſm of 
the preſent inhabitants, that the very ſites 
of thoſe places are not known, even by 
their ruins, amphitheatres, and other public 
buildings, which remain till in tolerable 
preſervation. Beſides thoſe of claſſical an- 
tiquity, many Saracen monuments, of the 
moſt ſtupendous magnificence, are likewiſe 
found in this vaſt tract. The walls of them 
form the principal fortifications of the 

0 country, both inland and maritime. 
When Rome was miſtreſs of the world, 
the States of Barbary formed the faireſt 
jewels in the Imperial . diadem, but their 
ſplendor, power, and glory, have long ſince 
been extinguiſhed. And though the Car- 
thaginians, who inhabited this country, 
had greater fleets and a more extenſive 
dommerce, than any other nation, or than 
all the people upon the face of the earth, 
when that ſtate flouriſhed, yet the preſent 
inhabitants have ſcarcely any. merchant 
ſhips belonging to them, or indeed any 
other than what are fitted out for piracy. 
. can a e convincing 
ns 
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proof of the pernicious effects of oontinual 
oppreſſion, and frequent anarchy, on the 
intereſts and exertions of men; tearing up 
by the roots every motive to induſtry and 
commerce, which alone conſtitute che 1 
litical proſperity of nations. 

This part of Africa was doubtleſs peo · 
pled from Aſia, from which it is ſeparated. 
only by the Iſthmus of Suez and the Red 
Sea; but the Pheenicians or inhabitants of 
Tyre ſeem to have preceded all other na- 
tions in ſending hither colonies. The firſt 
town they built on the Barbary coaſt was 


Utica, + afterwards called Byſerta; near 


which runs the river Bagarda or Bagrada, 
where we are informed that Atilius Regulus, 
and his whole army, attacked with warlike 
engines, and ſlew a ſerpent, which meaſured 
a hundred and twenty feet in length. 
Carthage is ſuppoſed to have been built 
much later than Utica, namely, in the year 
of the world 3120, before the building of 
Rome a hundred and thirty-five years, and 


eight hundred and eighty-three before the _ 


birth of Chriſt; At this time, it is probable, 
the territory of Carthage was comprehended 

within very narrow. Kin, till gradually 
 Increaling 
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- Increaſing in power by the great extent of 
their. commerce, the inhabitants ſtretched 
their dominion as far as the Atlantic Ocean, 
According to the deſcription of Carthage 
by ancient writers, it was ſituated on three 
hills in a peninſula, almoſt ſurrounded by 
the ſea, It meaſured in circumference 
twenty-two miles, and contained two har- 
bours within its works; one for men of 
war, and the other for merchant veſſels.— 
On the Iſthmus ſtood the citadel; called 
Byrſa, defended, by a triple wall, and towers 
at proper diſtances. The walls were two 
ſtories -high, built upon arches. In the 
lower arches, were kept three hundred ele- 
phants, with their proviſions and warlike 
accoutrements; and in the upper arches 
were ſtore-houſes and ſtables for four thou- 
ſand horſe, and barracks for twenty thou- 
ſand foot. When the Romans inveſted the 
city, it contained ſeven hundred thouſand 
ſouls; and there was found in it four hun- 
dred and* ſeventy thouſand pound weight 
of ſilver, | beſides what was plundered. by 
the private ſoldiers, and buried in the ruins; 
- The religion of the Carthaginians appears- 
to have been the ſame with that of the 
Canaanites 
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Canaanites or Phœnicians, from whom they 


deſcended. That they worſhipped a multi- 
tude of deities is obvious from the preamble 
of a treaty concluded between them and 
Philip of Macedon, reciting that the com- 
pact was made in the preſence of Jupiter, 
Juno, and Apollo; in the preſence of the 
dæmon or genius of Carthage; in the pre- 
ſence of Hercules, Mars, and Neptune, and 


all the confederate gods of Carthage; in 


the preſence of the ſun, moon, earth, ri- 


vers, meadows, &c. The gods which hey” 


chiefly invoked, however, were the moon 
(called Cceleſtis, and ſometimes Urania) 
and Saturn, named Moloch in ſacred hiſ- 
tory. To the latter they ſacrificed their 
children, ſometimes burning them in a 
brazen ſtatue. of Saturn, heated for that 
purpoſe ; ſounding at the ſame time drums 
and trumpets, that the cries of the victims 
might not be heard. It was conſidered as 
2 meritorious piece of heroiſm in their mo- 
thers to aſſiſt at thoſe ſacrifices with dry 
eyes, and without the leaſt ſymptoms of re- 
gret, the offering not being thought accept- 


able to Saturn, if made with any reluctance. 


Put as the A violent ſuperſtition could 


not 
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not nerfefty. reconcile their minds to the 
horror of thoſe unnatural rites, they were 
uſually contented with making their chil- 
dren paſs through the fire; in which their 
miſerable offspring frequently periſhed. - 
In great calamities, however, they actually 
burnt them, chooſing for this purpoſe, the 
moſt beautiful and nobleſt youths of the 
nation; and on thoſe occaſions, they have 

kacrificed children to their deity from morn- 
ing till night. ; 
Some laudable attempts have lately been 
made by a ſociety in London, towards ex- 
ploring the ſtate 'of the interior parts of 
Africa; and there is reaſon to expect that 
important diſcoveries may be made by the 
proſecution of this plan. At preſent, how- 
ever, our acquaintance with the more ſou- 
chern tracts of Africa, extends only to thoſe 
parts where ſettlements have been eſta- 
bliſhed by different European Powers. We 
are ignorant not only of the bounds, but 
even of the names, of ſeveral inland coun- 
tries. In many material circumſtances, 
the inhabitants of this extenſive continent 
agree with each other. If we except the 
Mn .of ä who are 'tawney and 
| profeſs 
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profeſs a mixture of Chriſtianity, Judailiny 
and Paganiſm, they are all of a black com- 
plexion. In their religion, except on the 
coaſts, which have been viſited by ſtrangers, 
they are Pagans; and the form of govern» 
ment is every where monarchical. Few 
princes, however, poſſeſs an. extenſive juriſ- 
diction; for as the natives of this part of 
Africa are,groffly ignorant in all the arts of 
utility and refinement, they are little ac- 
quainted with one another, and generally 
united in ſmall aſſociations, each governed 
by its own prince. In Abyſſinia, indeed, 

.and ſome other parts, we are told of pow 
_ erful monarchs; but it appears, on exami- 
nation, that the authority of theſe princes 
ſtands on a very precarious foundation. In 
the ſucceſſion to the throne, force generally 
prevails over right, and an uncle, a brother, 
or other collateral relation, is on this ac- 
count commonly preferred to the lineal 
deſcendants, whether male or female. 
In a country ſo prodigiouſly extenſive, it 
might be expected that there was a great 


and regular variation of fertility in the dif- 


ferent climates; but in fact, there is neither 


en nor medium in this part of Africa, 
Feb Mm with 
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with regard to the quantity of vegetable 
produce; and the ground is either perfectly 
barren, or extremely fertile. This ariſes 
from the intenſe heat of the ſun, which, 
where it meets with ſufficient moiſture, 
produces the utmoſt luxuriancy; and in 


. thoſe countries where there are few rivers, 


reduces the ſurface of the earth to a barren 
ſand. Of the latter kind are the countries 
of Anian and Zaara, which, for want of 
water, and conſequently of all other neceſ- 
ſaries, are nothing more than deſerts. In 
thoſe countries, on the other hand, where 
there is plenty of water, and particularly 


where the river overflows the land, during 
part of the year, as in Abyſſinia, the pro- 


ductions of nature, both of the animal and 
vegetable kind, are found in the higheſt 


perfection and greateſt abundance. Some 1 


of the countries in Africa are extremely 
rich in gold and ſilver. The baſer metals 
likewiſe are found in different parts. But 
the perſons of the natives make the moſt 


conſiderable article in the produce and traf- 


fic of this miſerable quarter of the globe. 
Among the'negroes, a man's wealth conſiſts 
in the number of his family, whom he ſells 
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like ſo many cattle, and often at an inferior 
price; and when ſuch is the practice with 
reſpect to the neareſt relations, what enor- 
mities may we not ſuppoſe to be committed, 
to procure the perſons of ſtrangers for this 
lucrative traffic? Gold and ivory, next to 
the ſlave trade, form the principal branches 
of the African commerce, which are car- 
-ried on from the ſame coaſt by ſeveral of 
the maritime nations of Europe. : 
Amongſt the ſettlements eſtabliſned by 
the Britiſh, there i is none ſo much entitled 
to commendation as that of Sierra Leone, 
which, inſtead of being undertaken for the 
purpoſe of an unjuſtifiable commerce, has, 
on the contrary, been made ſolely with the 
view of aboliſhing the ſlave trade, by en- 
couraging, through the means of voluntary 
labour, the cultivation of thoſe articles by 
which that commerce ſubſiſts. In addition 
to this advantage, it will ſet a beneficial 
example of induſtry to the natives in the 
neighbourhood, and may prave the happy 
means of introducing among them the ru- 
diments of civilization, which has hitherto. 
never reached thoſe ſequeſtered and inhoſ- 
pitable regions. Our own country has 
| likewiſe 
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likewiſe lately made an important acqui- 


ſition, in the Cape of Good Hope, which 
cannot but prove highly advantageous to. 
the commerce of the Eaſt India Company. 


The poſſeſſion of it is of great conſequence, 
in a negative, as well as poſitive view: for 


were it {till in the hands of the Dutch, con- 
ſidering the preſent ſubjection of that coun- 


try to the power of France, it could not 
fail of immediately becoming an appendage 


to the latter, who-would render it a ſource 
of great annoyance and depredation upon 
the ſhips of our Eaſt India Company.— 
When I mention the Cape of Good Hope, 


I cannot refrain. from congratulating my 
country on the acquiſition of two of the 


moſt important fortreſſes in the world; one 
in the ſouthern extremity of Eyrope, and 
the other, in that of Africa. 
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